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This Issue in Brief 





The growth of the movement for cooperative self-help among unemployed 
workers constitutes one of the most interesting developments of the 
present depression. Such. activities are now being carried on in a 
large number of communities, all being based on the general principle 
of the exchange of goods and services, but differing very considerably 
in their details of operation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
now making a field survey of the subject, and presents reports for 
a number of communities, beginning on page 449 of this issue. 


Accident rates for the iron and steel industry for 1931 show very little 
change from the 1930 rates. The frequency rate advanced from 18.78 
in 1930 to 18.81 in 1931, while the severity rate declined from 2.39 
in 1930 to 2.37 in 1931. Compared with earlier years, however, 
there has been a remarkable decrease in accidents in this industry, 
the frequency rate having been 82.06 in 1907 and the severity rate 
6.90. Page 520. 

The second interstate conference on labor laws was held at Boston, 
Mass., on January 27 and 28, 1933. At the call of Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely approximately 30 representatives from 8 industrial States and 
the United States Department of Labor met to discuss the specific 
recommendations of the first conference which was held at Harris- 
burg, Pa., in 1931. The conference confined the discussions at the 
second conference to hours of labor for women and minors, minimum 
wages, and public employment offices. Recommendations on each 
of these subjects were made by the committees at the closing session. 
Page 537. 


Sweatshop conditions are reappearing in sections from which it was 
thought they had been effectively banished. Low wages, illegally long 
hours, employment of young workers in defiance of legal restrictions, 
insanitary working conditions, and fraud and evasions in the mat- 
ter of paying wages have been reported from various parts of the coun- 
try. Methods of handling the problems from the point of view of 
child welfare were discussed at a recent conference in Washington. 
Page 500. 


A recent study of dismissal-wage plans shows that such plans have had 
arapid growth since the beginning of the depression. One of the definite 
tendencies in the plans for the payment of a dismissal wage is the 
extension of coverage to hourly workers and to those of medium 
service of from 2 to 10 years. The plans reported on show that there 
is no agreement regarding the method of payment, although with the 
increasing emphasis on relief there seems to have been a tendency 
recently to adopt periodic payments rather than the payment of a 
lump sum. The development of dismissal-compensation plans has 
also necessitated consideration of such features as earned vacation 
rights, contributory pensions, profit-sharing, and stock purchase in 
fixing the amount of compensation. Page 496. 


The majority report of the commiitee on the costs of medical care, repre- 
senting the opinions of 35 members out of the total of 48 persons 
making up the committee, recommended that medical service should 
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be furnished largely by organized groups of physicians, dentists. 
nurses, and other associated omsentelh. | In addition to the organiza- 
tion of such groups, preferably around a hospital, for the provision of 
complete home, office, and hospital care, it was also recommen<(e( 
that the costs of medical care should be placed on & group-payment 
basis through the use of insurance or taxation or a combination of 
these two methods. Separate opinions were filed by two minority 
groups who disagreed with some of the conclusions reached by the 
majority members. Page 535. 


Output per man per day in bituminous-coal mines increased from 
5.06 tons in 1930 to 5.30 tons in 1931, or by almost 5 per cent, accord- 
ing to statistics recently published by the United States Bureau: of 
Mines. This increase occurred in a year when working time, aver: 
number of men employed, and production declined considera!) Iv. 
Page 510. 


Hourly wages of male workers in the Portland cement industry 
averaged 40.1 cents in 1932, according to a survey by the Bureau 0; 
Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor in 103 representative 
plants having 13,677 wage earners. The rates ranged from 2s 5 
cents for laborers in the coal mill to 55.1 cents for shovel operators ; 
the quarry. Actual weekly earnings averaged $18.39, while full- a 
weekly earnings at the hourly rate specified would have been $233.70). 
These figures represent reductions in the general averages since tlie 
bureau’s last previous survey for this industry in 1929 of 11.7 cents 
per hour, $10.94 in actual earnings per week, and $7.79 in full-time 
weekly earnings. The hours actually worked in 1932 av eraged 45.8 
per week against 56.7 in 1929; full-time working hours would have 
averaged 59.1 in 1932 and 60.8 in 1929. Only 68 of the 13,677 workers 
were females. Page 595. 


Wage rates per hour in the manufacture of rayon and other synthetic 
yarn in 1932 averaged 35.9 cents as compared with 44.1 cents in 1930, 
and actual weekly earnings averaged $16.64 as compared with $19.76 
in 1930. Earnings for a full-time week would have averaged $17.30 
in 1932 and $22.14 in 1930. Female workers received much less t)ian 
male workers, averaging only 28.3 cents per hour and $12.55 per week 
as ageinst 40.8 cents per hour and $19.51 per week for males. Average 
actual working hours for male and female workers combined in- 
creased from 44.8 in 1930 to 46.4 in 1932, although full-time working 
hours would have shown a decrease of 2.0 hours—from 50.2 to 48.2. 
These and other details from a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of wages and hours of labor in the synthetic yarn industry, covering 
20 establishments with 25,326 wage earners, are given on page 607. 
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Cooperative Self-Help Activities Among the Unemployed 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics is engaged in a field survey of the 

cooperative self-help activities of the unemployed now being 
carried on in various communities in the United States. The results 
of this survey to date are presented in the following pages. It is 
planned to publish similar reports for other communities in the next 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Information from newspapers, journals, and other sources indicates 
that a very large number of these self-help activities are now in opera- 
tion, and that new ones are being started almost daily. Many 
which have been given considerable publicity have been found, upon 
investigation, to have proceeded little beyond the stage of organiza- 
tion. Others, however, have developed into enterprises of real sig- 
nificance, and still others, no doubt, are carrying on valuable work 
without their existence having come to the attention of persons at a 
distance. 

Because of restricted resources, the bureau could not attempt a 
completely comprehensive survey. It was necessary to make a selec- 
tion of the field to be covered, and in doing this it was felt that the 
most profitable procedure would be to cover those undertakings which 
were known to have been in existence for a sufficient period of time 
to have developed certain positive results, and, in addition, to make 
more or less extensive inquiry in a few large centers regarding under- 
takings either in operation or in immediate contemplation, even 
though these were, at the time of inquiry, of quite limited scope. 

It was also felt by the bureau that, in view of the present demand 
for first-hand information on the subject of self-help activities among 
the unemployed, it was more important that the reports for the 
individual communities should be quickly available than that they 
should be exhaustive. In most communities, indeed, the activities 
being carried on are of such an emergency nature, are subject to such 
constant change, and often are so = toad organized that scientific 
analysis is not practicable at this time. owever, the movement is 
of such intense interest, and first-hand information so limited, that a 
general picture of what is being done in a considerable number of 
places may be not only of general interest, but also of immediate 
service to groups of persons contemplating the establishment of self- 
help organizations. 

he undertakings here termed, for lack of a better phrase, coopera- - 
tive self-help activities of the unemployed, are not entirely uniform 
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and have been designated locally by many terms—such as emergency 
exchanges, mutual exchanges, productive units, and barter and scrip 
plans. They are alike, however, in their general objective, which is 
to create a livelihood for groups of unemployed persons through the 
exchange of services and goods. In some cases, productive enter- 
prises, such as the baking of bread, is undertaken. In a number of 
cases also the use of scrip has been developed as a partial substitute at 
least for money. In general, however, the various undertakings have 
developed more or less spontaneously as local measures to meet 
conditions of serious emergency, and, as a result, have followed no 
uniform program or procedure. On the contrary, those which have 
been in existence for any considerable time have necessarily followed 
a ‘trial and error’? method, meeting as best they could the inevitable 
difficulties and problems as they arose, and trying new policies and 
methods when the old ones failed. 





Barter and Exchange Movement in Utah 


HE present barter and exchange movement in Utah began in the 
summer of 1931 when Benjamin Stringham, coming to Salt Lake 
City from Idaho, brought with him several truck loads of potatoes 
and conceived the idea of the exchange of surplus products. His 
surplus of potatoes he began to barter for the surpluses of others, 
first with a barber out of work three-fourths of his time and therefore 
having a ‘“‘surplus”’ of haircuts, as it were, then with an increasing 
number of others who became interested in the idea—farmers, shoe- 
makers, cleaners, painters, mechanics, etc. By the beginning of 1932 
the idea had spread to such an extent that the group took steps to 
legalize the procedure, incorporating as the Natural Development 
Association! on January 27, 1932. The business began to grow rap- 
idly and the occupations and professions represented grew more and 
more diversified. 

This diversification, however, entailed an increasingly complex 
system of bookkeepin In order to obviate this the association, in 
July, 1932, ineeodieaii, a system of scrip, issuing “vallar’’? books in 
denominations of $5, $10, $15, $20, and $25. This scrip is not in 
any sense money, as that term is commonly understood. It is a non- 
transferable medium of exchange which ‘entitles the holder to its 
exact value in any services or goods the association offers. It is 
destroyed after it has made one round trip from the association to 
the holder and back to the association again. Thus, say, a floor 
sander who is sent by the association to sand a floor requiring two 
days’ work, at the rate of $5 a day, would receive as his pay a $10 
vallar book? He may spend $4 of it immediately at the association 
store, in which case coupons to that amount are detached and, the 
round trip for that much of it having thus been completed, are later 
destroyed. Suppose for the seneaiied of the amount he has dental 
work done by a dentist on the association’s exchange list; in that 
case the cooperating dentist tears off the coupons and may turn them 
in for goods or services at the store or may retain them until he has 
accumulated a sufficient amount to entitle him to a book of scrip 
which the association will issue and which he may then use to pur- 
chase supplies or the services of others. 

With the adoption of the scrip system, the business grew fast. 
From a turnover of $57.20 in January, 1932, it increased to $20,000 
in July, and to $72,000 in October (the peak month), 

The fact that the wor king people of the vicinity had been on short 
rations was amply demonstrated te the fact that the association could 
hardly obtain supplies fast enough. Goods would barely be unloaded 
at the back door before they were sold and were being carried out the 
front door by the customers. In two months the association sold 
180 tons of onions and 110 tons of carrots and during this time it was 
handling 7 tons of potatoes a day. Such was the demand for meat 
(which at that time was being bought direct from the farmers and 
slaughtered) that, on days when meat was available at the store, the 





1 Popularly known as the N. D. A 
? Coined from the words “‘ value”’ and ‘ ‘dollar.’ ; 
* In practice the attempt is made to make part whist in cash; see p. 457 
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queues of customers reached down the street half the length of th. 
block. In fact the business grew almost beyond the ability of th. 
management to controlit. It was a case of running before learnine: { 
walk, and it is now recognized that during this time a number of 
mistakes were made, from the effects of which the organization js 
only now beginning to recover. 

One mistake was that of operating with a view to giving jobs to xs 
many people as possible, with the result that the overhead expensé 
was excessive. Also, in the haste entailed by the rapid expansion of 
the business many mistakes of judgment were made in the types of 
persons hired, with the result that there were losses by theft, sabotave. 
etc. Again, no specific salaries were set, each person being allowed { 
draw what supplies he wanted, and it later developed that this did not 
work well. 

Several ill-advised manufacturing enterprises were undertaken, 
most of which resulted in losses of one sort or another. Among these 
were the financing of a small independent oil refiner, only to find al! 
avenues of supply of crude oil closed; the acquisition of a part interest 
in a coal mine, which because of poor equipment and the low grade 
of the coal, has not produced the results hoped for, though it is 
possible some returns will be obtained eventually; and the starting 
of a tannery which, because of the lack of proper equipment and 
chemicals, was never successful in turning out leather of uniform 
quality. It was planned to use the leather to make shoes, and a few 
pairs were actually made. Since the proper shoe machinery was 
lacking, however, most of the work was done by hand, and since the 
hand process required a longer time than if the shoes had been made 
by machine, the cost of the labor time involved raised the price of the 
finished products considerably above the amount for which shoes 
could be bought from private dealers. The only advantage was that 
the hand-made shoes could be purchased entirely for scrip, and were 
therefore accessible to the member who had scrip but no cash. The 
tannery has since been used mainly for the manufacture of harness 
and heavy work gloves, but is now practically inoperative, due to the 
fact that during the extreme cold weather it has been impossible to 
heat the building sufficiently to dry the hides. It was planned to 
make soap of the tallow from the sheepskins used in the tannery. 
By a mistake of judgment, however, the soap factory was located 
some 20 miles away from the tannery, and the cost of handling and 
transportation more than counterbalanced any saving that could 
otherwise have been made from the manufacture by the association 
of its own soap; the project was therefore given up. 

The building department has, from all accounts, been an unquali- 
fied success, furnishing a considerable proportion of the jobs supplied 
to the members. Using the labor furnished to it through the labor 
department, the building department has constructed five service 
stations, and a $60,000 ities of hewn logs for a physician who i; 
on the exchange list and who has from the first been a strong sup- 
porter of the association, and done remodeling work on a number 0! 
apartment houses, and a large number of smaller jobs. Although 
some of these jobs have been on an all-scrip basis, for the most part 
the work has been done for part cash. 
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Two canneries were operated during the canning season; these 
handled about 2 tons of fruits and vegetables, turning out about 1,800 
quarts a day. All but about 200 cans of these have already been 
sold. The association expects to repeat the canning process next year, 
making certain improvements as the result of last year’s experience. 

The stores are now (February, 1933) suffering from a shortage of 
supplies, especially of vegetables. Due to the severe cold and unusual 
amount of snow the farmers have been afraid to open their storage 
pits, and the normal flow of supplies therefore has not been coming 
into market. The association plans to prevent a recurrence of such 
a situation next year by building its own cellar for root vegetables. 
It plans to build one capable of holding 500 tons of vegetables, erecting 
it on ground bought with scrip. 

Some cutting of fuel wood on shares was done in 1932 and the asso- 
ciation expects to continue and expand the work this year, on a scale 
sufficient to produce enough wood to last through the winter. It will 
also continue the harvesting of crops on shares. No planting or farm- 
ing will be undertaken by the association, as it takes the position 
that there are too many producers now and that it would be prefer- 
able to assist the experienced farmers already in the field. 

Early in 1933 a reorganization of the Salt Lake City organization 
was effected, and the commercial part of the association’s activities 
in Salt Lake City was made a separate unit, distinct from the head- 
quarters office of the association. A new manager was appointed, 
the number of employees was cut to considerably less than half, and 
those remaining were put on a definite salary basis (payable in scrip). 

This unit now operates a vegetable and meat market; a barber and 
beauty shop; a shoe-shining stand; a shoe-repair section; a general 
store including in its wares articles made by some of the woman mem- 
bers (quilts, cushions, knitted articles, etc.), a limited line of dresses, 
coats, ete., rubber footwear, hardware, and a limited line of electrical 
appliances; a dressmaking department; a furniture department; and 
a laundry, tailoring, and dry-cleaning department. In the same 
building are the offices of the labor and building departments of the 
Salt Lake City unit and the scrip clearing house for all of the units 
of the association. In other buildings several blocks away are the 
furniture-repair department; the printing office from which is issued 
the association paper, the N. D. A. Progressive Independent, a 4-page 
weekly established in December, 1931; and the lunch room. The 
lunch room is still under the control of the headquarters office, but 
will be taken over shortly by the Salt Lake City unit. It has served 
as Many as 463 meals at one noon period, but is now serving an 
average of 200. 

Due partly to the natural slackening of activities as the harvest 
season came to an end and winter set in and partly also as a result of 
the losses due to the mistakes mentioned above, the monthly turnover 
is considerably less than in the autumn months. However, as a result 
of better management, although the business amounted to only some 
$16,000 in January, 1933, the unit was able to pay off some $600 of the 
pat aes losses, in addition to $40 in cash orders issued to the employees 
as a bonus. 

The lighter side of existence is not neglected. The association has 
frequent free entertainments at which use is made of the considerable 
talent among the membership. Every Thursday night the Salt Lake 
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‘City unit has a dance, the admission to which is 50 cents in s rip. 
This function is in charge of two young men who receive a little fo; 
their services; the association also clears something on each. In this 
way also the young members benefit who could not afford to attend 
dance at which cash admission was charged but who can pay in scrip, 


Organization 


SEVERAL changes, mainly in the direction of simplification, haye 
been made in the organization since it was established. 

As established there was provision for the usual officers and board 
of directors. There were also a number of departments, each de- 
signed to care for a certain function or line of activity; these were the 
departments of agriculture, building, commerce, contact, education, 
health, justice, labor, manufacture, mining, and wealth. 

It was contemplated that the association should grow, first, by the 
acquisition of new individual members and, second, by the formation 
of new branches or units, and during the period of rapid expansion, 
units were established in a number of places in Utah and in Idaho. 
Three of these have since been closed, but there are still 13 units in 
operation outside of Salt Lake City, as follows: American Fork, Brig- 
ham, Delta, Lehi, Logan, Ogden, and Price (all in Utah); Idaho Falls, 
Pocatello, Preston, and Twin Falls (all in Idaho); Phoenix, Ariz.; and 
Oakland, Calif. As a result of the reorganization already spoken of 
the commercial part of the business in Salt Lake City 1s now being 
operated as unit No. 12. 

Although there is not as yet any great amount of exchange of prod- 
ucts carried on as between units, there is nevertheless some; for in- 
stance, the Salt Lake City unit has exchanged furniture, bedding, etc. 
for the hides and onions of the Delta unit. 

There are about 2,000 members (trade and qualified) in the 14 units 
As each membership covers the wife and minor children (grown chiil- 
dren, if employed, are expected to take out a membership in their own 
name), the number of persons benefiting through the association is 
from 8,000 to 10,000. 

Each local trading unit is operated on practically an autonomous 
basis, although under the general supervision of the national, or head- 
quarters, office in Salt Lake City. That office will hereafter be an 
educational, propaganda, and organization body and will handle all 
matters affecting the organization as a whole. 

The working out of the new basis of operation has just been com- 
pleted. Hereafter the expenses of the national office will be met by 
a contribution from each of the local units amounting to 4 per cent on 
their scrip business and 1 per cent on their cash business. 

The Salt Lake City trading unit is now under the control of a genera! 
manager. The “departments” contemplated by the original set-up 
have largely been eliminated in this unit. The departments of labor 
and building, however, have been retained. The department of man- 
ufactures is practically dead, as the manager does not favor the asso- 
ciation’s undertaking the establishment of manufacturing enterprises, 
but favors, rather, the bringing into the association of such enterprises 
as are already going concerns, which have gone through those ear!\ 
vicissitudes that are inevitable, and which have acquired the necessa') 
experience and skill. The results of this policy are already evideu! 
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in the recent decision of several manufacturing concerns, one of which 
manufactures paints and one wall paper, to throw in their lot with the 
association. 

The association is not democratic in character and will not be until 
January, 1934. The incorporating officers will serve until that time, 
pone a general election will be held and a new set of officers will be 
selected by the members. 


Membership 


THERE are several classes of memberships. There are ‘‘candidates”’ 
who, on payment of a filing fee of $1, are entitled to have their names 
listed in the occupational file of the association, they agreeing to per- 
form to the best of their ability any work offered by the association. 
After six months, during which they are considered as being on proba- 
tion, they become eligible to election as “trade members.” There i is, 
however, no certainty of election to trade membership at the end of 
the six months’ period, for the association not only wants only good 
workers but it endeavors to maintain more or less of a balance among 
the various occupations and services to be exchanged. In case, 
however, a candidate is accepted he becomes subject to a fee of $5 a 
year, in return for which he receives a preferred status as regards 
employment through the association and becomes entitled to the 
trading and exchange benefits. 

After six months in the trade-membership class the member is 
eligible to be received as a “‘qualified”*member. Here again, however, 
there is no certainty of admission to the group, for the association is 
endeavoring to build up a qualified membership consisting only of 
cood cooperators and willing workers who meet certain requirements. 
To be accepted into this group the candidate must pass a physical 
and mental test and must pledge that, in the event of the failure of the 
association or its falling into difficulties, he will be liable for the re- 
demption of the outstanding scrip, either in services or in cash, in the 
amount of $1,000. Although there are more than 2,000 trade mem- 
bers (all units combined), thus far there are only 28 qualified members. 

The association is building up this special inner group with the 
idea of the eventual formation of an ideal society, each member of 
which will be prepared to make considerable ersonal sacrifices for the 
good of the group. The group will have Selective responsibility for 
all of the members, looking after them in illness and in old age, and 
carrying this oversight to the family in case of death. 

As the organization has no capital stock, the value back of the 
scrip lies in the capacity of the association to deliver in services or in 
goods the value represented on the face of thescrip. This, as noted, 
is guaranteed by the individual liability of the “qualified ”’ ‘members. 


Employees 


THERE are on the pay roll of the Salt Lake City unit 60 employees 
(including the manager), of whom 42 are men and 18 are women. 
None of these, including the manager, receives more than $25 per 
week paid in scrip. As the association establishes itself on a more 
and more stable basis, however, it is intended that the staff shall 
receive greater remuneration. On several occasions, when the con- 
dition of the funds has warranted, each employee has received in 
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addition to his monthly pay an order entitling him to $2 worth of er. 


tain goods or services (such as meat, or barber or beauty service) {oy paid 
which cash is necessary. In this way the organization gave {| per! 
employees the advantage of cash purchasing power, while keeping { |, mol 
funds in the association. | excl 


Skills and Services Available for Exchange 


Tue following are some of the occupations listed among the “trade 
members” (i. e., those accepted for preference as regards calls {op 


services received through the association): J 
al 
Accountant. Embroiderer. Pipe fitter. Vn 
Acetylene cutter. Engineer (electrical and Plumber. | 
Architect. steam). Printer. an 
Athletic instructor. Farmer. Radio-repair mian. lat 
Baker. Fire inspector. Rancher. fu 
Barber. Floor finisher. Research worker. 
Beauty operator. Foot specialist. Salesman. x 
Blacksmith. Freight checker. Seamstress. - 
Boiler maker. Funeral director. Sheet-metal worker. 0 | 
Bookkeeper. Geologist. Shoe-repair man. 1 
Bricklayer. Grocer. Sign writer. sl 
Brickmaker. Houseworker, general. Solicitor. 
Butcher. Interior decorator. Steam-shovel operator. 
Cabinetmaker. Janitor. Stenographer. s 
Canner. Journalist. Stonemason. 8 
Carpenter. Laborer. Surveyor. ¢ 
Cement worker. Landscape gardener. Tailor. 9 
Chauffeur. Laundry worker. Tanner. 
Chef. Lecturer. Teacher (school, dramatic, 
Chemist. Locksmith. voice, etc.). { 
Chiropractor. Machinist. Telphone operator. ( 
Clerical worker. Marble setter. Temple worker. | 
Clerk. Masseuse. Tinner. . 
Confectioner. Milliner. Truck driver. 
Contractor. Miner. Typist. 
Cook. Musician. Waitress. 
Dairyman. Nurse (practical, regis- Warehouseman. 
Dentist. tered, etc.). Watchman. 
Dishwasher. Office workers. Weather-strip mechanic. 
Draftsman. Optometrist. Welder (electric and 
Dressmaker. Painter. acetylene). 
Electrician. Paper hanger. Window trimmer. 


Altogether the labor department has listed 132 occupations avail- 
able for exchange among the males in the trade membership group 
and 40 among the women. There are many additional occupations 
among those whose applications are on file as “candidates.”’ | 

As already stated, the organization tries to maintain some sort o! 
relationship or balance as between occupations admitted, to keep from 
having too many of any one. Thus there are 23 carpenters in mem- 
bership, but 59 whose applications are on file; 11 farmer members 
and 44 applicants; 11 laborers and 141 applicants; 3 painters and 45 
applicants; 11 truck drivers and 59 applicants; 3 nurses and 20 appli- 
cants; 7 seamstresses and 35 applicants, etc. 

There is also a considerable number of local firms and professional 
people who will accept the scrip of the Natural Development Associa- 
tion in payment for services or goods. Some of these will accept 
scrip in full payment, others in part payment, the remainder being 
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paid in cash. In some cases scrip is accepted in payment for labor 
performed, but if materials are required, such as parts needed in auto- 
mobile repair work, these must be paid for in cash. The latest 
exchange list of this character of the Salt Lake City unit includes 
72 different services. ‘Thus members who patronize the persons and 
firms on this list can use their scrip to pay their house rent, have their 
automobiles repaired, take a business course, take dancing lessons, or 
French, or music, or swimming, have their rugs cleaned, shoes shined, 
have new dresses made or old ones mended or made over, etc. 

In the stores of the association, for all scrip or for part scrip and 
part cash, the association offers the members vegetables, meat, a 
limited line of hardware, furniture, clothing, and rubber footwear, 
and barber and beauty service, shoe-repair and shoe-shining service, 
laundry and cleaning service, tailor service, dressmaking service, and 
furniture-repair service. 

Health service cf almost any kind is obtainable for scrip. On its 
exchange list the association has 8 physicians and surgeons, 3 dentists, 
3 chiropractors, 1 foot specialist, 1 optometrist, 1 naturopath, 6 hurses, 
| druggist, 2 masseuses, and 2 pharmacists. A large number of 
surgical operations have been paid for with scrip. 

In many cases landlords are accepting rent payments in vallar 
scrip, and the existence of the association has been a boon to a con- 
siderable number of local firms which have become involved in finan- 
cial difficulties. Thus, the association has made an arrangement with 
a local dairyman, who was on the verge of bankruptcy because of the 
falling off in his cash customers, by which he delivers milk to associa- 
tion members on a half-scrip, half-cash basis. In this way both 
dealer and consumers are benefited. Another instance of the same 
kind was an arrangement with a local music company by which the 
latter turned over to the association 50 pianos and $1,000 worth of 
radios, taking payment in scrip; this scrip it used in part payment of 
its employees’ wages, paying them $5 each in scrip per week. Lacking 
this sale it would have had to dismiss some of its workers. The 
association, on its part, had no difficulty in selling the musical instru- 
ments. It sold them for all scrip and all had been disposed of within 
a month. A local shoe dealer, closing out his business, is disposing 
of his stock through the association on the basis of half cash, half scrip. 


Basis of Evaluation of Exchange of Services and Goods 


THE original intention was to operate entirely on the scrip basis and | 
this was done for a while, but this was found not to be feasible in all 
cases. ‘(he association needed cash for the payment of such bills as 
electric current, telephone, gasoline, and certain staple commodities 
not obtainable for scrip. The patrons, on the other hand, needed 
cash for their own similar bills and for such things as car fare, rent (if 
the landlord was unwilling to take scrip), etc. 

The person who enters the association’s stores therefore finds many 
articles for which part cash must be paid. Meat, for which the 
association has to pay cash, sells for half.cash and half vallar; a hair 
cut cost 25 cents scrip and 10 cents cash; a shoe shine cost 2 cents 
cash and 7 cents scrip. Vegetables are sold on the full scrip basis. 

Comparison of the prices at the N. D. A. produce store with those at 
other stores in the neighborhood showed that in most instances the 
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meat prices at the former were one or two cents higher, though on one 
or two cuts they were considerably lower. 
was very much higher at the N.D. A. (Meats, as stated, sell at half 
cash, half scrip.) On vegetables, which sell for all scrip, the prices 
were either the same or a ‘cent or two lower. 

‘2 ~The use of the scrip seems to have a definite psychological effect 
on the holder. The advertising man would say it ‘lowers sales 

resistance.”’ Although some of the stock on hand in the general 

store seems obsolescent, the manager has no fear as to his ability to 
dispose of it. He is of ‘the opinion that there is nothing that people 
won’t buy if they can buy it for scrip. This effect was 3 dese ‘Tibed in 

a different way by one of the barbers employed in the barber and 

beauty department, who said that one felt generous with scrip. “If | 

have money I feel like hanging on to it, but if, say, some nice cabbage 
comes in that I can buy for “all scrip, I look at my coupons and | 
think, ‘Oh, pshaw, it’s only scrip anyway; I'll take some home to the 

neighbors.’ g- 

There are those who feel that by the very degree in which cash is 
required in the transaction, to that degree the usefutness of the 
association to the members is lessened. They feel that the farther 
the association gets from the strictly scrip (exchange) basis the farther 
it gets from the original purpose—that of operating in a channel! in 
which money refuses to flow, among people with service to give and 
surpluses of goods but no cash. The manager is convinced, however, 
that until the association is abie to make contact, on the scrip basis, 
for all the things required in the daily life of the members, some cash 
funds are essential and these can be obtained only in the way the 
association is now utilizing. 

, Although, as seen, the “N. D. A. prices do vary somewhat from 
those current in the neighborhood, it is the policy of the association 
to carry on its transactions on the basis of current prices. The operat- 
ing expenses of the trading units are met from the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices and from the 10 per cent exacted as the 
commission on all days’ work furnished through the organization. 

, All requests for labor, whether from outside patrons or from other 
departments of the association are handled through the labor depart- 
ment. Here are on file the names of all persons whose services are 
available, the card of each showing whether he is a trade member 
or merely a candidate, his regular and any subsidiary occupations, 
what tools or equipment he has, his age (as an indication of his 
physical ability), the number of dependents (as showing his need), 
his skill rating (this on the basis of previous performance), and his 
address and telephone number. The labor supervisor, on receipt of 
an order for labor, has therefore immediately available a list of names 
of persons qualified for the work. In making the selection from this 
list he takes into consideration first the man’s qualifications and then 
his need (as shown by the number of dependents). 

» The labor supervisor makes no attempt to set a wage scale. Each 
man states the rate for which he will work. There is one unfortunate 
effect of this policy: It has the tendency to set the men in an occu- 
pational group to bidding against each other, lowering their rates 
in the attempt to get work. This the supervisor admits, adding 


that many employers from whom requests for labor are received are 
not slow to take advantage of the fact. 


Bacon, for some reas On, 
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On all of the jobs thus handled by the labor department the attempt 
is made to obtain part of the pay in cash, to enable the worker to 
meet his obligations for which cash must be paid. On the total of 
the transaction (scrip plus cash) the association takes 10 per cent 
as its commission as employment agency. 


Employment Supplied to Members 


DuRING the first 11 months of 1932, the association reported it had 
furnished 50,306 days of work for the cooperating members, which 
at a value of $3 per day meant an income of $150,918. 

The peak of activity occurred during October, 1932, during which 
month 5,912 man-days of employment were furnished through the 
Salt Lake City unit of the association. Of these, 803 days were 
classified as skilled labor and the remainder as unskilled. The follow- 
ing statement, compiled from weekly reports of the Salt Lake City 
labor department shows the amount of employment supplied through 
this department in specified weeks during the period from October 23 
to December 10, 1932: 


DAYS OF EMPLOYMENT SUPPLIED TO MEMBERS THROUGH LABOR DEPARTMENT, 
OCTOBER 2 TO DECEMBER 10, 1932 














Number of days’ work 
supplied— 
Week ending— Tota 

Directly | Indirectly 
Oct. 29, 1932__ _ -- : £65. ata caste neekekwaneae Sco wdlinieent j 1, 199 235 1, 434 
Nov. 5, 1932. ..__- hens 5 RRIF PRS 2, 348 a nae 2, 348 
Nov. 12, 1932- - - ‘ R stein Vind ale sti amadaliimaseddedcs 1, 000 201 1, 201 
kh 60 ee eee i a eae sais Sona eal Se acc 1, 005 111 1, 116 
Dec. 3, 1932 . Ba, Ee ST Se eerie ane ees re er 1, 122 276 1, 398 
Dec. 10, 1932_____- Le AE ul avinaicns CAGE aD dads oe aon acu ee 1, 049 286 1, 335 




















Total oe Rees | 7, 723 | 1, 109 8, 832 








At present there is comparatively little activity in this depart- 
ment, the orders for labor being mainly for clean-up and repair work 
on dwellings and for domestic service. During the period February 
2 to 18, 1933, jobs of varying duration were furnished to 160 per- 
sons, distributed according to occupations as follows: 


i EGE FG ea 
Carpenters’ helpers__._._----. 33 
Paper hangers. ----.-.-----. 31 
yi RESIS aC Jo. ae 
pa Ses ae 2 

General houseworkers (domes- 
| ee 4 
Salesmen-____-__--- Este yee 3 
Common laborers-_ —__-__-~__- 24 
Ns le chet erin. 160 


The labor supervisor is not content with simply receiving the orders 
which come in; he goes after any that may be available. At the time 
of the agent’s visit he was working on a bid for a building renovation 
and remodeling job which he said would, if obtained by the associa- 
tion, involve some employment for 300 men. 

159776°—33——2 
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Relation with Public and Other Organizations 


Tue Natural Development Association is designed to serve those 
who still have some resources and are still more or less self-sustain- 
ing. Unlike the somewhat similar undertakings in other communi- 
ties, it carries on no solicitation of commodities or funds from the 
public. Its operations are on a purely business basis. 

It has had no particular assistance or encouragement from public 
officials, relief agencies, or organized business. On the contrary it 
has met with considerable opposition, although a few merchants accept 
the association’s scrip. 


FreBrRuARY 20, 1933. 








Unemployed Citizens’ League of Denver, Colo. 


HE Unemployed Citizens’ League of Denver describes itself as 
‘‘an association of the unemployed for self-help and cooperative 
action.” It was the outcome of a series of meetings in Denver, called 
by a group of men headed by a local architect and a hydraulic engineer, 
and which began on June 23, 1932. While the meetings were poorly 
advertised and the group was hard put to it to find meeting places, 
since the schools and many of the churches were closed for the summer, 
some of the owners of mortuaries in the city turned them over for 
meeting places, and in these not altogether cheerful surroundings the 
league was born. 

Once started, the idea spread rapidly. By September the workers 

who had joined the league and their families numbered nearly 34,000. 
Twenty-five local groups were organized throughout the city and the 
organization began the task of providing for its membership. 
The officers were handicapped at the very start by a lack of every- 
thing with which to work. Even stationery was lacking. The 
league had not then and has not now a sufficient supply of membership 
cards. It was overwhelmed with needy, though willing, members 
and had to organize its activities even before it could perfect its own 
organization. 


Activities of League 


Food.—Food was the first concern. The usual procedure was to 
find a farmer with crops which he had no facilities, in either labor or 
cash, for harvesting. The league would agree to dig his potatoes, 
pick the peas, onions, etc., for a specified proportion of the crop. 
In this way the farmer’s labor problem was solved, the surplus crop 
went through a channel which cash sales could not have effected 
anyway, since the league members’ purchasing power was practically 
nonexistent, and the farmer had a Scien market for the remainder 
of his produce. 
The league’s farm crews worked all during the late summer and 
fall, gathering crops on shares, the work being carried on up to the 
time the vegetables froze in the ground during the December cold 
snap. From July to December the league harvested and brought 
into Denver three or four tons of vegetables a day—potatoes, toma- 
toes, cabbages, peas, beans, onions, carrots, etc.—the goods thus 
obtained being divided among the various locals in proportion to 
their membership. Some 2,000 tons of food were thus salvaged. 
The league was fortunate ‘in obtaining for about two months the 
use of a fully equipped baking plant. wag. te organization had skilled 
bakers in its membership, supplies of flour were obtained from the Red 
Cross, and such other necessaries as sugar, salt, yeast, etc., were 
secured from the Citizens’ Unemployment Committee, a local sem- 
official relief organization. During this period the bakery turned 
out 500 loaves a day. Then the owner of t he bakery found a rent- 
pa ne tenant and the league project had to be abandoned. 
he league opened up a number of kitchens, the largest number in 
operation at any time being nine. Six are being run at the present 
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time. At these kitchens meals are served to the single members, to 
the children of school age, and to such families as choose to take their 
meals there. Generally, however, families prefer to have their meals 
at home. In such cases they may obtain their food supplies at the 
distributing point of the local. 

The food obtained in the harvesting operations of 1932 was insuffi- 
cient to last through the winter, and the league has placed boxes jn 
the markets throughout the city to receive edible but not salable 
goods—dented canned foodstuffs, wilted but usable vegetables, trim- 
mings from meat, ete. Men detailed for the purpose make regular 
collections. 

Occasionally food donations of considerable size are received. Thus 
a local packing plant at one time gave the organization 2,000 pounds 
of meat, and at another time a beef animal which, when killed and 
dressed, gave 318 pounds of meat. Certain local dealers also make 
more or less regular contributions of skimmed milk and buttermilk. 

Housing.—The housing problem, a most perplexing one at times, 
has been met in the following way: The league would find a property 
empty and out of repair and approach the owner with the proposal 
that if he would furnish the necessary materials, paint, etc., the league 
would repair the place in return for a lease for a specified period. In 
some cases the league has itself furnished some of the materials, having 
obtained them as its share in a wrecking job undertaken by the 
organization. (The membership includes a cost estimator, skilled 
wreckers; and building-trades workers of all kinds.) The league on its 
part agrees to leave the premises in a good state of repair at the 
expiration of the lease. 

The organization has recently finished renovating a block of 17 
apartments, receiving in return the title to oc cupancy until October, 
1933. It has now in hand the redecorating of a group of stores, in 
return for which it is to obtain two years’ tenancy in a near-by 5-room 
house. 

Altogether between 175 and 200 families have been provided with 
living quarters. Until just recently the league has been able to find 
shelter for all of its evicted families. During the past 30 days, how- 
ever, evictions have been so numerous that the housing supervisor is 
sceptical of his ability to provide housing for all who need it. He 
states that it is easy to find plenty of empty houses which the land- 
lords would be glad to have repaired; the stumbling block is the 
provision of the paper, paint, and other materials necessary to do the 
job. Many of the owners are themselves unable to incur the small 
outlay necessary for this purpose. The housing supervisor states 
that, counting the cost of materials (but not, of course, of the labor) 
housing has been obtained for an average of $8 per family per year. 

The league hopes to obtain a small grant from the mayor’s com- 
mittee to enable it to buy the necessary supplies for its housing work. 
It feels that it is entitled to a certain amount of assistance, since if it 
were unable to find quarters for the evicted members the local relief 
authorities would have to, at a cost of probably not less than $10 per 
family per month. The mayor’s committee has already advanced 
funds for electricity and some fuel for the tenants in the league's 
renovated houses, and special arrangements have been made with t!ic 
municipal water plant to insure that the water will not be cut off. 
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A building formerly used as a sanitarium has been turned over for 
the use of the league by its owner, and 22 families are being housed 
there. ‘The place is tax free, as a nonprofit institution, and if the 
tenants can pay even a little the owner will sell it to the league for a 
nominal sum. 

Fuel.—The fuel question is another to which league officials have 
given much thought. The provision of cordwood has up to the 
present been comparatively simple. The league has maintained a 
wood camp, at some distance from Denver, from which many hun- 
dred cords of fuel wood have been brought to the city. Several men 
are still being maintained there, but the food problem becomes more 
acute every day and it is only a question of time until the league will 
have to close down the camp. The members of the league have been 
able to supplement the camp wood supply from other sources, so that 
this fuel is still fairly plentiful in amount. 

The coal problem is more difficult. The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
offered the oaaied the use of one of its mines, and this seemed to be 
the solution of the problem. The company specified, however, that 
certain working conditions must be met and that workmen must be 
covered by compensation insurance. The latter stipulation the 
league was unable to meet, for it lacked the funds. The league has 
had the opportunity to take over other mine properties also, but has 
been unable to do so because all required a certain amount of cash— 
for equipment, insurance, royalties, etc.—which the league did not 
have. The coal itself could not be sold on the open market for cash, 
as that was always prohibited in the agreement. 

Clothing.—At one time 80 women were engaged in 18 league sewing 
rooms, cleaning, mending, and otherwise overhauling garments for 
the members. Many articles of clothing were made from cloth 
furnished by the Red Cross. As the weather became more severe, 
however, this work has had to be discontinued, because the supply 
of fuel had to be conserved for the members’ living quarters. 

Very many pairs of old shoes have been given to the league, which it 
has not been able to use, for all needed repairing and while the league 
membership includes shoemakers the organization has lacked funds for 
the purchase of repair materials. 

Labor and transportation.—This is one of the most important depart- 
ments of the league. The supervisor of this department has as his 
duty the furnishing of workers in the requisite number and having the 
requisite skill for the various jobs being carried out by the league. 
He must furnish them transportation to and from the work and must 
also furnish truck facilities for all purposes. This supervisor must be 
in touch with the various locals constantly, in order that he may be 
informed as to the supply of labor available. 

During the busy season each league member (unless fortunate 
enough to have paid employment) is required to report at his local 
office every day, for any job on which he may be needed. 

In estimating for jobs other than those on which the league is work- 
ing simply for the material (as in the wrecking of buildings to obtain 
lumber, bricks, etc.), labor time is figured at the union rate. 

The league has had as many as 80 trucks in use at one time. In 
some cases the trucks were donated, while in other cases their part- 
time use was obtained in return for repair work done on them. The 
league has also been assisted by an officer of the National Guard 
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who loaned them some of the trucks and other equipment of that 
organization. 

The procuring of gasoline and oil has always been a problem, as cash 
is necessary for their purchase. Funds for this purpose have bee 
obtained by giving benefit boxing matches, concerts, dances, etc., and 
through occasional donations. The league has recently placed a card 
at filling stations located at strategic points throughout the city. 
inviting donations of gasoline from patrons of these stations. This 
practice was inaugurated too recently to judge of its results but 
already some 100 gallons have been received. 

Education, recreation, health, ete—Although the main energies o0{ 
the league have been bent toward the procurement of the necessaries. 
such as food, heat, clothing, and shelter, the amenities have not been 
neglected. Each local holds a weekly meeting at which there is always 
some entertainment feature. Up to the first of the year music was 
invariably an important part of the program. There are many studios 
of music in Denver and these were glad to allow their pupils to exhibit 
‘their talent. The city office has built up a list of performers from 
which it can usually supply talent to any local desiring it. There is 
among the membership, also, a good deal of local ability of which use 
is made. In most cases the entertainments have been given in thie 
local groups, but two city-wide affairs have also been given. Two 
additional city-wide concerts are planned—one for late in February 
and one at the end of April—to be given by the Denver Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

It has been the policy since the New Year, to include in the weekly 
program short talks on economic subjects and in explanation of w)i: 
the league is doing and why. The league made some attempt at 
formal classes in economics—utilizing the services of the school 
teachers in its membership—for some of the young people. These, 
while popular, lacked continuity, first, because the instructors were 
on the public-school supply lists and were subject to call at any time, 
so that their presence at the league classes could not be depended on; 
and second, because the league’s need, during the busy season, for thie 
services of everyone of any ability at all, was so great that the pupils 
were liable to be pressed into service. 

The league is now making preparations to open a medical clinic at 
the city headquarters. Certain local physicians have agreed to give 
a certain number of hours’ work each, and will treat free all patients 
sent to them through the city office. 


Form of Organization 


Denver was the first place in Colorado to form an unemployed 
citizens’ league, but its example was followed by 11 other localities 
in the State: Boulder, Canon City, Center, Colorado Springs, F!lor- 
ence, Fruita, Grand Junction, Longmont, Niwot, Penrose, and Pueblo. 
Late in 1932 a State organization was formed, incorporated as a non- 
profit association under the laws of Colorado, and of this organization 
the Denver league is now a branch. 

The State executive estimates that there are altogether some 45,()U)') 
persons (members and families) connected with the league, of who 
about 30,000 (9,000 families) are in the Denver branch. 

There has as yet been little connection between the vario.s 
branches, due to distance, transportation difficulties, and weathe! 
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conditions. The Denver officials, however, being in the capital, have 
heen able to render considerable service to the other city branches 
in legislative matters. 

Under the form of organization adopted, each city branch has its own 

chairman elected by the membership. This chairman then appoints 
from the membership a supervisor charged with the management of 
each line of activity. Under the present scheme there is a supervisor 
for each of the following: Clothing, food, fuel, health, housing, labor 
and transportation, publicity, recreation, solicitation, utilities, and 
wrecking of buildings. Each branch also has its own secretary and 
treasurer. 
In case of a city of such size as to make a city-wide membership 
unwieldy, the by-laws provide for the chartering of locals, each 
patterned on the plan of the city organization—with local chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer, and with supervisors appointed by the local 
chairman. The locals obtain city representation through a city 
executive committee composed of the local chairmen and one repre- 
sentative elected by each local. 

There are also in each local what are known as “block representa- 
tives,” chosen by the chairman, each of whom acts as sort of general 
agent for the block or section in which he lives, assisting in relief 
investigations, collecting donated foods, clothing, etc., and issuing 
requisitions for supplies to the members in his block. 

The State organization consists of: (1) A board of seven trustees 
elected by the membership for a term of three years, the terms being 
so arranged that one-third are elected every third year; (2) a chairman 
of the board elected by and from the trustees; (3) an executive, a 
secretary, and a treasurer elected by the trustees, but not necessarily 
from their own number; (4) supervisors in the lines of activity carried 
on by the league, appointed by the State executive but subject to 
approval and removal by the board of trustees; and (5) an advisory 
committee consisting of representatives selected by the executive 
committee in each city branch—one representative for each place 
of less than 100,000 population, and in larger centers an additional 
representative for every additional 100,000 population. 

Local membership meetings are held once a week, and once a 
week also the local chairmen meet with the city officers. 

Any person wholly or partially unemployed is eligible for member- 
ship in the league, merely pledging himself to give his services when 
and as required. There are no fees required and no salaries are paid. 


Field of Membership 


In THE city of Denver there are many industrial employments, and 
in the environs there are also other lines of activity, such as mining, 
farming, lumbering, etc., each with its complement of workers. The 
result is that the membership of the Denver branch represents a pretty 
fair cross section of the wage-earning population, besides a few in 
professional lines. 
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The following list, which is not a complete one, gives an idea of the 
occupations represented i in the Denver membership: 


Architect. 
Artist. 
Armature winder. 
Auto painter. 
Auto mechanic. 
Baker. 

Barber. 

Bell boy. 
Blacksmith. 
Boiler maker. 
Bricklayer. 
Broom maker. 
Butcher. 
Cabinetmaker. 
Cable splicer. 
Carpenter. 


Carriage-body maker. 


Cement worker. 
Cigar maker. 

Clay worker. 
Cleaner and presser. 
Clerical worker. 


Drain layer. 
Druggist. 
Electrical engineer. 
Electrician. 

Farm worker. 
Foundryman. 
Furnace man. 
Gardener. 

Granite cutter. 
Grocery clerk. 
Harness maker. 
Hod carrier. 
Horseshoer. 

Hotel maid. 

Hotel manager. 
Iron worker. 
Janitor. 

Jeweler, manufacturing. 
Laborer. 
Landscape gardener. 
Leather worker. 


Life-insurance executive. 


Musician. 

Painter (house, landscape, 
sign, auto). 

Paper hanger. 

Plumber. 

Pressman, printing. 

Printer. 

Quarry worker. 

Rigger. 

Salesman. 

School-teacher. 

Shingler. 

Steam fitter. 

Steel worker. - 

Stone cutter. 

Switchman. 

Tailor. 

Telegrapher. 

Telephone lineman. 

Tile setter. 

Truck driver. 

Upholsterer. 








Cobbler. Lumberjack. Vegetable warehouseman. 
Cook. Meat cutter. Vest maker. 

Cooper. Mechanic. Waiter. 

Dairy hand. Millwright. Watchman. 

Detective. Miner (coal and metal). Welder. 

Dishwasher. Molder. 

Draftsman. Music teacher. 


The officers of the league include a former architect, a railroad tool 
and die maker (foreman), a former Methodist minister, the former 
South American representative of a railroad system, a photographer, 
and a Quaker minister. The chairman of one of the locals is a chiro- 
practor who needs no help himself but is interested in what the 
league is doing. 
















Basis of Operation 


Tue Denver organization started out with the idea of operating on 
the basis now used in some of = other Colorado branches—notably 
at Boulder, and in Cheyenne, oming—of crediting each member 
with the hours of labor per ciate and allowing him to draw supplies 
“against that credit. It was found, however, that the organization was 
in practice unable to keep all of the able-bodied and available members 
at work continuously. ‘Those who were willing to work but who could 
not be utilized were as much in need as those whose services were 
being used, and the league felt that it must fill those needs in so far as 
it was able. In practice, therefore, the distribution of supplies hus 
been carried out on the need basis. 

Each member, on joining, states his age, marital condition, number 
of dependents, occupation, and period of residence in Denver. He is 
graded (A to E) as to physical condition, ability, and personality. This 
card is placed on file at the office of his loe al, so that the chairman and 
supervisors have at hand information as to the occupations available 
to them for the work to be done. 

Kach member obligates himself to perform whatever work he is 
called upon to do, it being understood that a minimum of two days’ 
work will be given per week. As a matter of practice many of the 
workers, especially those in responsible positions, give their full time 
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to the league. No one, as stated, receives any salary, though all may 
draw on the league for necessaries. In response to an inquiry as to 
whether there had been any complaint that some were asked to per- 
form more than their share of the work, the State executive said that 
there had not, that on the contrary most of the members, being 
otherwise idle, were glad to be occupied, even though they received 
no specific credit in labor hours on the books. 

A member who fails or refuses to perform any task set is penalized 
by the revocation of the card which entitles him to supplies at the 
local distributing point. 

A needy member requiring articles such as clothing, furniture, or 
other supplies not on hand in his local obtains from his chairman a 
requisition which he presents at the city office, where his needs are 
met if possible. There are no individual accounts, except that a 
record is kept on the books to show what became of the goods issued. 


Present Situation and Problems 


Ar present there is comparatively little being done through the 
city office. The wood camp is still being operated to some extent, 
but there is of course nothing to be done in the way of harvesting 
during the winter. 

There is, however, more or less activity in the local groups. Thus 
one of the locals is cutting some soft coal at a strip mine, owned by a 
railroad, some distance from the city. 

Six of the locals are still running their kitchens, and altogether 
about 250 people are being thus fed daily. The cooks in all of these 
are men whose regular occupation is that of cook; the helpers are 
mainly women. 

Also the sawing and splitting of wood for fuel goes on regularly. 
In most places a saw has been attached to the motor of an automobile 
to cut the wood into lengths. Following is a typical item in the league 
paper from one of the locals: ‘‘We have cut 8 trees this week to make 
24 face cords of wood and still have approximately 256 face cords in 
our yard; 591 men have worked a total of 4,721 hours this week.” 

One local is housed in what was formerly a Negro church. This is 
the oldest and one of the largest locals, and the main portion of the 
church, in which the pews and pipe organ still remain, makes an 
excellent meeting place. The one drawback is that heating it in cold 
weather takes more fuel than the local feels that it can afford. The old 
Sunday-school room is to be fitted up as a recreation room for the 
young people. 

At another local, housed in a vacant store building, the women, 
at the time of the agent’s visits, were busy preparing the vegetables for 
the next meal, while in the front end of the building several men were 
practising dance music on a battered piano, in preparation for the 
next local entertainment. This local always has a dance on Wednes- 
day night. Any member who has given three days’ work to the 
organization during the week is admitted free. A man who has been 
lucky enough to obtain paid employment for at least three days during 
the week is expected to pay the regular admission price-—15 cents. 
In this way the gasoline fund is enriched by from $1.50 to $2 per week. 
The food problem has been eased considerably since January 1 
through public help. Denver obtained a loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Phance Corporation, and leagie officials took a survey of the 
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membership and obtained funds for food from this source for those who 
were in need. Otherwise the league would have been unable to keep 
all of its members from starvation by its own efforts. 

The league is now engaged in a house-to-house census of the une. 
ployed. In this census the enumerators are obtaining, for each person 
out of employment, the usual occupation; how long he has been oiit 0; 
work; if working part time, number of days worked during week: 
number of dependents: whether ow ning or purchasing home: and a 
list of the items needed by the family (gas, fuel, food, clothes, etc.) 
This should be a valuable contribution to the publie’s Seemledce, of 
the real situation in Denver. The league is handicapped by the fact 
that it has nothing to offer the enumerators in return for their work. 
It can not even offer hot lunches unless the worker happens to be in 
the neighborhood of one of the league kitchens. The work is being 
carried on under the direction of a woman who is a college graduate 
with some experience in social work. 

The league officials are, in the present lull, enabled to take stock of 
the results of their first season’s experience. The effect of one lesson 
of the past season is already evident in the inauguration of the short 

talks on the work and aims of the league. Also, late in Decem)er, 
1932, the league, having obtained some old printing equipment and 
having compositors and pressmen in its membership, inaugurated 
weekly newspaper of four pages, through the medium of which the 
membership can be kept informed of developments. The paper is 
called ‘‘Dawn,”’ since according to the subtitle, ‘‘the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn.’ It is necessary that the members know and 
understand not only what the league is trying to do, but the obstacles 
met, since an uninformed membership is a suspicious membership 
Again, considerable education in mutual action is needed. These 
people are receiving training in practical cooperation, but they are 
as yet only imperfectly trained and in some cases it is stated that they 
have been unable to revist the impulse to further their own interests 
at the expense of the whole group. Of 25 local groups formed, 6 have 
broken away from the parent group, usually because of some immedi- 
ate advantage. 

One member who has been active in league work is of the opinion 
that the various supervisors should be elected by the members _ 
instead of being appointed by the local chairman and by the cit 
executive. He thinks that the appointive system is apt to lead to 
dissatisfaction on‘the part of the members and to the suspic ion of 
c liques i in themanagement. Regular meetings of the local supervisors 
with the city supervisor in their line would also tend, he thinks, to 
efficiency and to the creation of experts. Under the present system 
the loc al supervisors never meet with each other; their local chairman 
represents them at city meetings. 

In theory all contracts for work, all collections, etc., are handled 
through the city office. In practice a number of locals have under- 
taken work on their own account, leading to duplication of effort and 
to some annoyance on the part of the townspeople. The city office 
plans a much stricter supervision of work this coming year. 

The league has as yet had no need of any medium of exchange, such 
as scrip, since it has not undertaken any barter operations. Should 
it do so, however, something of the sort would be necessary. Wit! 
this in mind the State executive approached the State attorney gene: 
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on the subject. Although there is a State law forbidding the use of 
scrip, the attorney general, after some consideration of the subject, 
cave it as his opinion that the law was not intended to cover use such 
as the league had in mind. 

Many plans are being made for the coming season. The league 
officials hope to obtain the use of many vacant lots for gardens for its 
members. They hope that the league can raise as well as harvest 
crops this year. As regards the housing question, one of the officials 
(who owns 10 acres of land at the edge of town) is working on a plan 
by which he hopes to be able to erect apartments there on the coopera- 
tive plan, the men doing the construction work receiving half their 
pay in the apartment itself. The league is also negotiating with a 
metal-mining company to take 1,000 league members for work in its 

mines, 

\ Some of the league members have become so convinced of the value 
of cooperative effort that they are planning on starting a cooperative 
colony in the western part of the State. ie is planned that the first 
group will depart from Denver about April first. 


Relations with Other Organizations and Movements 


Tue league maintains amicable relations with organized labor, 
through the Colorado Federation of Labor. Many of the league’s 
members are former unionists who were no longer able to keep up 
their dues. 

With regard to the league’s relations with the farmers, the league 
states its position thus: 


It has been stated that it seems, as far as the program of the league is con- 
cerned, that the farmers have no part in it except to donate surplus food products. 
We do not feel that this is true. If the farmer requires labor of any sort to do 
work on his place the league is in a position to furnish it. If he needs clothing, 
fuel, building material, trucking, the league has these things to exchange with 
ve him. Above all it offers him the association of a group whose problems are iden- 
tical with his own. 


The league is, as far as politics is concerned, nonpartisan. Political 
discussions are rigidly excluded from its meetings. One of the most 
emphatic warnings given to the members is: “‘Above all, avoid politi- 
cal affiliations. You are building up a relief organization which is de- 
pendent for its success on the good will of all political groups, and 
nothing will wreck it quicker than to permit it to become the scene 
of factional political strife.” 
The league has no party affiliations. It has, however, a political 
program. With the cooperation of the organized labor movement of 
Colorado it has succeeded in having introduced into the present ses- 
sion of the legislature 11 bills ‘which constitute the major part of its 
program. One of these provides that the State shall ‘‘sponsor a 
cooperative [society] whereby surplus raw materials, surplus produc- 
tive facilities and surplus man power are utilized to enable the unem- 
ployed to produce for themselves.” 

The league has been successful in its efforts to obtain representation 
on the mayor’s committee for the relief of unemployment and is now 
working for representation on the governor’s committee. 


Frpruary 12, 1933. 
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Barter and Exchange Activities Among Unemployed in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


HE Unemployed Citizens’ League of Cheyenne, Wyo., was 

formed early in the autumn of 1932. It started off under very 
favorable auspices. Within the first few weeks of its formation i{s 
program and purposes received the indorsement of the Laramie County 
Credit Exchange, the city council of Cheyenne and the Cheyenne 
Chamber of Commerce, and an advisory committee of three loca] 
business men was formed to assist the organization. 

The league grew rapidly. At the beginning of September, 1932, it 
had 150 members; by the end of the month this number had risen to 
265. Shortly before the end of 1932 there were some 300 members. 
with nearly 1,500 dependents. 

Appeals for donations of clothing, fuel, and foodstuffs were made 
through the local newspapers, which gave prominence to the items. 

The league scoured the country Yound about in Wyoming and 
Colorado for crops that might be harvested on the share basis. The 
league had nothing to offer ‘but the labor of its members. Farmers in 
the country near “by had good crops but in many cases could not 
afford to hire labor to harvest them. The share-harvest plan prom- 
ised foodstuffs for league members and a harvested crop for the farmer. 
In this way many tons of potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, onions, etc., 
were obtained and were hauled into Cheyenne on truc ks donated by 
the National Guard. Gasoline was a difficult problem, for cash was 
necessary for this, but a number of citizens donated 50 or 100 gallons 
each and that problem was met for a while. 

The excess vegetables were canned by the wives of the members, 
the jars and containers being obtained through an appeal to the house- 
wives of the city. Many barrels of sauerkraut were made and pre- 
serves and pickles were put up. In this way some 3,700 jars of 
foodstuffs were obtained for use during the winter of 1932-33. 

Fruit, which is not grown in this section, was obtained by doing 
loading and unloading jobs for the railroads in exchange for a portion 
of the fruit handled. Some coal was obtained in the same way. 
Some fuel wood was cut in a camp at a considerable distance to thie 
northwest of the city, but the labor and transportation difficulties 
involved were so great as to make the continuance of this inadvisable. 
However, the site of the new Federal building needed to be cleared; 
the league ot this job to do and the trees removed became the prop- 
erty of the league. Indeed, from one source or another enough wood 
was obtained to meet current needs. 

The furniture received through donations was repaired and issued 
to families needing it. Stoves were a particular necessity as winter 
came on. A special appeal was issued for these, the secretary of tlie 
league pointing out that during the summer (before the league had 


come into existence) man ay families had been forced to sell their 
e 


stoves, along with their other household belongings, in order to buy 
food. The donated supply of stoves being insufficient, the league 
members manufactured many pieces of heating apparatus from large 
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oil cans given by the oil companies. The stoves so made are not 
beautiful but they are very effective for the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

Things went very well for the first few months. Gradually, how- 
ever, & new group of members, who it is alleged were irresponsible, 
obtained considerable influence in the organization. The charge is 
made that one of these, a ‘‘field man’ whose job it was to make 
contacts for possible jobs for the league to undertake, began to make 
exchanges and sales of products, diverting the money to his own 
use. Being inexperienced in business matters and the accounting not 
being of the best, the league, before it realized the situation, had be- 
come involved, through these transactions, to the extent of $700. A 
Colorado farmer, who had sold the ‘“‘field man” a carload of cab- 
bage and had waited in vain for his pay, obtained an attachment on 
all the goods owned by the league—including all the food which had 
been canned for the winter—thus paralyzing the league’s activities. 

The offending persons were expelled from the organization, but no 
action could be obtained against them in court, the court holding 
that the league was a copartnership, and that the agent was there- 
fore acting in the capacity of a partner. Thereupon, the league took 
steps to incorporate and the papers were obtained February 6, 1933. 
The attachment was finally lifted February 11, and the league, hav- 
ing been in a state of inactivity during the whole month of January, 
was free to begin operations again. Beginning over, however, may 
prove much more difficult than the first start, for the league lost the 
major part of its members during the time of trouble, besides forfeit- 
ing much of the local good will. In addition, it has the $700 indebt- 
edness which it must pay off at the rate of $5 per week. 

However, there is a small nucleus of old members and during the 
first five days after the articles of incorporation were obtained 58 
persons signed the membership pledge. Certain provisions have been 
adopted which it is expected will prevent the occurrence of a similar 
situation in the future. The new by-laws provide for the election of 
nine directors who will choose the officers from the membership. 
These directors and officers will be responsible directly to the mem- 
bership and will be subject to recall vote on petition of 20 per cent 
of the membership. No debt in excess of $15 may be contracted 
without a vote by the entire board of directors, and at no time may 
the entire indebtedness of the organization exceed $1 per member. 
To be eligible to membership the applicant must be at least 18 years 
of age (or if less than that, must be the support of his family), must be 
a resident of Cheyenne for at least three months, and must either be a 
citizen of the United States or have declared his intention of becoming 
one. EKach member signs a pledge to perform to the best of his 
ability any work he may be called upon to do, and in the event of his 
obtaining paid employment outside the league activities to turn over 
to it 1 per cent of his earnings. ) 


Basis of Operation 


Kacu article or commodity—clothing, furniture, food, ete.—whether 
donated or secured by the labor of league members, is valued and its 
value invoiced on the books. Similar account is kept of all articles 
disbursed, so that the league secretary-treasurer knows just what is 
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the value of the possessions of the organization at any given tine. 
His books are always open to the inspection of the members. 

It was said by a member of the advisory board that at one time the 
league had in its possession assets valued at some $6,300. 

As each new member comes in he registers his name, former o; 
regular occupation, age, number of dependents, and needs in the 
matter of food, fuel, clothing, furniture, etc. An account is kept by 
the league for each member, one side of his card showi ing the number 
of labor hours credited to him (valued at 50 cents per hour) and the 
other side showing the value of supplies drawn by him. Technically. 
each member is supposed to draw out supplies only up to the amount 
of his credits. As a matter of practice, however, if ‘a new member 
comes in whose family needs food, fuel, clothing, etc., immediately, 
what he needs is issued to him and he is allowed to pay for-it later in 
labor time. If he refuses or fails to work it out, he is automatically 
suspended until he signifies his intention of fulfilling his obligation. 

> Hereafter, as already noted, each member who obtains paid employ- 
ment for any considerable time outside the league is pledged to pay 
into the league 1 per cent of his earnings. During the time he is 
employed he forfeits his right to draw supplies from the organization, 
except that he has the option of continuance of supplies on payment 
of 15 per cent of his earnings. On short-time individual jobs half 
the earnings go to the league and half to the individual member. 


Projects Carried on 


MENTION has already been made of the harvesting of crops, canning 
of vegetables, cutting of wood, etc., done by the league. Many gallons 
of milk donated by local dealers or worked for by the léague are 
distributed daily. Barrels have been placed in the various stores in 
the city, to receive wilted but not spoiled vegetables and fruits, un- 
salable canned stuff, meat trimmings, etc., as well as any articles 
which the customers may donate; colastiema are made regularly. 

, A kitchen is being operated, feeding from 10 to 25 persons per day, 
most of these being the members working at the league’s wood yard, 
cutting fire wood. 

+ The many shoes donated to the league necessitated some sort of 
arrangement by which they could be repaired. To this end the league 
made an agreement with a local cobbler, by which he repairs the shoes, 
furnishing also the materials necessary therefor, in return for labor of 
various sorts rendered by the league. 

Most of the commodities which come into the hands of the league 
come from donations and from the barter-and-exchange activities. 
A certain amount of money is necessary, however, and this has been 
raised in various ways. Sale of candy has brought in some money 
and at present the public sale of a pop-corn confection is bringing in 
a small but increasing amount of cash. 

There have been no complicated processes of exchange in the ac- 
tivities of this group, such as have been carried out by some of tlic 
“exchanges” started at various places in the Middle West and no 
collateral activities have been undertaken. Up to this time tlic 
whole energies of the league have been devoted to obtaining, by the 
simple expedient of work, those necessaries of which there is a direct 
and primary need on the part of the membership. 


Fesruary 15, 1933. 








The Midwest Exchange, Ohio 


HE Midwest Exchange, with headquarters at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, is the result of an effort to provide a definitely planned, 
carefully controlled, and nonprofit-making but self-supporting busi- 
ness mechanism for the purpose of enabling existing business and 
relief agencies to function with a minimum of money. It is, there- 
fore, for the most part, an indirect attack on the problem of unem- 
ployment, based on the idea of a resumption of the interrupted flow 
of goods and services by means of barter, through the exchange as a 
clearing house, by a large variety of business units, mainly producers 
and wholesalers. This article describes the origin of the exchange, 
its nature as a mechanism of business, its activities, and the principal 
difficulties it has encountered. 

The main purposes of the Yellow Springs Exchange, which is a 
branch of the Midwest Exchange, are to help the local community 
to pay for work and to carry on retail trade with a minimum of cash, 
the members of the community bartering their goods and services 
through the exchange; and to furnish the community a variety of 
nonlocal goods available for scrip issued for local goods. 

The president of the Midwest Exchange is Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College and head of an engineering firm. Among 
his associates are a member of the faculty of Antioch College, a busi- 
ness man of Dayton, another business man of Springfield, and a 
Dayton attorney. The interest of Antioch College in the exchange 
is more than academic. This is because of the distinctive nature of 
the school’s work-and-study plan for students. Recent conditions 
have made difficult the finding of employment for students in carrying 
out the work-and-study plan. In addition, Antioch College has 
developed certain auxiliary institutions. Among these are the Antioch 
Press, the Antioch Industrial Research Institute, the Antioch Bronze 
Foundry, and the Antioch Bookplate Co., the last named privately 
owned but in asense an offshoot of Antioch College. The college, there- 
fore, has extensive resources in the nature of equipment, the services 
of specialists, and the labor of students. Because of recent business 
conditions these resources have been to a large extent unused, and 
the college proposes to barter them for things needed by it and by 
the community. In addition to these considerations there is the 
general interest of President Morgan and the college in community 
problems. 


Organization and Membership 


Tue Midwest Exchange was organized in August, 1932, but much 
preliminary work delayed its active functioning. In form the ex- 
change is a stockholding corporation with 100 shares of common 
stock at $10 per share, held by a small group. By-laws forbid divi- 
dends or profits to stockholders beyond 6 per cent or a total of $60 
for the shares outstanding. It is not organized for profit, the corpo- 
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rate form being assumed for convenience and efficiency. Directors 
are elected by the stockholders, and members are selected by the 
directors. The membership fee of $25 is payable in cash or in goods 
credited to the exchange. The representation of members is provided 
for in the form of an executive committee to be chosen by the members. 
the committee to have access to all records and inventories of thy 
exchange. So far, the members have not exercised this right. 

In February, 1933, there were only 20 regular members, a much 
smaller number than is called for by the plan. Among the members 
are Antioch College and its associated groups, providing the services 
of student workers and of skilled engineers and technicians, and the 
facilities of general and specialized print shops, of an art foundry. 
and of the Institute of Industrial Research. Other members incliide 
a wholesale grocery and a wholesale plumbing supply house. The 
other units are establishments for producing dairy products, nursery 
stock, canned goods, bread, tea, spices, cosmetics, candy, soap, 
books, malleable iron, furniture, iron window frames, silos and certain 
types of farm equipment, asbestos roofing and related products, 
kitchen utensils, broomcorn brooms and brushes, and paint and varnish). 

There are associate members, including private manufacturers, 
workers’ cooperatives, colleges, and relief organizations and exchanves 
in a wide area. In the case of associate members, credit is more 
restricted and preference in filling orders is accorded the regular 
members. 

Another member of the Midwest Exchange is the Yellow Springs 
Exchange. This has been the most active and successful member. 
It is essentially a retail organization for handling individual and group 
problems of the Yellow Springs community. A full development of 
the plan of the Midwest Exchange would call for similar organizations 
in other communities. The Dayton Mutual Exchange has cooperated 
with the larger organization but is not a regular member. 

High standards for membership in the Midwest Exchange were pro- 
posed and so far as practicable have been enforced, but difficulties 
have been encountered in securing a wide variety of types of members. 


Methods of F inancing the Midwest Exchange 


In addition to the issuing of the 100 shares of common stock at $1() 
each, already mentioned, the exchange has the corporate right to issue 
preferred stock at 6 per cent interest, subject to retirement at will of 
the exchange, but no preferred stock has been issued. 

The plan of organization provides for operating income. Whether 
the exchange handles goods as does an ordinary jobber or wholesale 
merchant or merely acts as agent or salesman, the customary profits 
and commissions can be claimed. Goods are usually shipped directly 
from one member to another, only the clearing-house bookkeeping 
being handled by the exchange. When the exchange acts as an em- 
ployment agency, it charges a commission up to 10 per cent of the 
first month’s income. The volume of employment handled has been 
almost negligible. If operating income should exceed the total cost 
of the exchange, including amortization, reserves, and the various 
other items of cost in an ordinary business institution, the excess will 
be used to improve the service or to reduce the cost to members. 

Operating income has been much below the costs. Monetary dona- 
tions in an appreciable amount have been received. A considerable 
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part of managerial service has been without compensation. The 
le 


use of some of its equipment is also in the nature of a subsidy. The 
possibility of dispensing with subsidies and of making the exchange 
self-supporting depends on a large increase in the amount of business 
handled. 

Relations Between Members 


THE relations between members of the exchange are indicated in a 
measure by the discussion of the financing of the exchange. These 
methods are adaptations of ordinary business procedures. The 
essential difference lies in the fact that transactions are handled with a 
minimum of cash, or its customary equivalents, by clearing-house 
accounting, which must be supplemented by a minimum margin of 
credits. Briefly, the two essentials of carrying on relations between 
members in the interchange of goods are, first, an exchange of credits; 
and second, the making of purchases and sales through the medium 
_ of the exchange. 
In connection with the exchange of credit, each member agrees to 
accept and fill orders approved by the exchange to the extent of 
approximately $1,000, whether or not it has placed orders with the 
exchange. The exchange in turn extends to each member credits 
available for placing orders. These credits vary in amount, depend- 
ing on the capacity of the member to fill orders and on the nature of 
its product, as salability or stapleness. Staple groceries, for example, 
command a relatively large amount of credit because the exchange 
can quickly dispose of such goods. Any credit extended to a member 
gives that member the privilege of placing orders, to the extent of 
the credit, beyond the value of goods the member may have sold 
through the exchange. This has created a problem of liquidating 
certain credits by means of cash because of the lack of appropriate 
goods available from members who have made purchases on credit. 
With the extension of the number and variety of units represented 
in the exchange, this difficulty may be overcome. The basis of the 
exchange of credit is mutual » aos Asst which depends in turn on a 
careful choice of members and on the efficiency and trustworthiness 
of the members and of the management of the exchange. 
In reference to the second essential in the carrying on of relations 
between members, the balancing of purchases and sales, the terms 
refer primarily not to transactions for cash but to transactions through 
the medium of the exchange as a clearing house. Except for sales 
involving cash and for sales based on the limited amount of credit 
extended to each member, his purchases should be balanced by his 
sales, and he need not sell more than he buys, nor can he buy more 
than he sells. The exchange may, of course, be used as a medium 
for transactions involving part payment or total payment in cash. 

The development of a balanced, self-sufficing economy within the 
limits of the exchange requires a much more varied and extensive 
membership and a great increase in the proportion of the business of 
members handled by the exchange. Attempts are being made to 
expand business and to develop a more satisfactorily balanced 
economy through associate members. 

The relations between members are subject to what is called the’ 
“rule of equitable exchange.”” Members agree to allow each other 
159776°—33-—3 
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the prices allowed to the most favored cash customers for trans. 
actions of like nature, as to volume, quality, time of delivery, et. 

unless a different agreement is reached by the parties to a particle; 
transaction. 

In the interchange of services, a different set of problems must he 
met. The possibilities of arranging compensation for labor withoy; 
the use of money seem extensive, but the results have been disappoint. 
ing. An example of such activities on the part of the exchance js 
the case of the part-time employment of two students of Antioch 
College by a spice manufacturer. The manufacturer paid the 
students i in the form of scrip of the Yellow Springs Exchange. For the 
scrip he sent spices to a wholesale grocery, which in turn sent gro. 
ceries to the Yellow Springs Exchange. The students paid thei 
tuition to the college with the scrip received from their employer. 
The college in turn paid certain of its obligations in scrip redeen- 
able in eoods at the Yellow Springs Exchange. So far, the direc 
effects of such arrangements on the volume of employment have been 


very small. 
The Yellow Springs Exchange 


Tue Yellow Springs Exchange was organized as a branch of the 
Midwest Exchange, and it is governed by the same board of directors. 
It buys local goods in exchange for scrip; receives goods for sale 
locally from the Midwest Exchange; buys goods for cash; sells goods 
for scrip or cash; and arranges, on a commission basis, for the direct 
barter of goods and services in the community. 

The Yellow Springs Exchange is financed substantially as is the 
Midwest Exchange. Plans were projected for a selected member- 
ship, each member paying a fee of $2, but these plans were not exten- 
sively carried out. The exchange charges a commission for arranging 
the barter or interchange of goods services. Its chief source of 
income, other than subsidies, consists of the mark-up in the price of 
goods from the wholesale prices paid in serip to the prevailing retail 
prices, in accordance with customary business methods. If operating 
revenue should exceed costs, the excess would go to the improvement 
and extension of service. 

As an employment agency, the activities of the exchange have been 
disappointing, if not negligible. This is due, in part, to a misunder- 
standing of the commission charged as a necessary means of paying 
operating expenses. But spall the main cause has been the fact 
that there are few opportunities for work, as most people are doing 
their own work and are feeling the need for goods more than for labor. 

The chief activities of the Yellow Springs Exchange are in con- 
nection with the operation of the exchange store. The store was 
opened early in the fall of 1932. An early handicap was asevere local 
drought, which limited the possibilities for barterig !ocal products. 
The inventory of goods owned (excluding goods on consignment) 
has been increased to about $1,200. The monthly turnover has 
exceeded $1,200, including a large roportion of sales for cash. The 
types of goods include staple and green groceries, dairy products, 
dry goods, shoes, furniture, gift and art goods, tires, and an interesting 
list of miscellaneous articles, mostly second-hand goods. There has 
been a consistent increase in the variety of goods. The exchange has 
secured many of its goods from local producers, including farmers, 
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manufacturers, and a “production unit’”’ organized among the un- 
employed of Yellow Springs. More than half of its inventory consists 
of goods of the usual types purchased for cash. A small proportion of 
goods handled is acquired through the Midwest Exchange on a 
harter basis. 

The activities for which the exchange was primarily intended are 
illustrated by the case of the students employed by the spice manufac- 
turer and referred to above. Another instance is the case of a farmer 
who furnished 600 bushels of potatoes to the exchange. Some of these 
were sold locally and the rest were sent to a near-by organization for 
relieving unemployment in return for clothing and paint. The 
Yellow Springs Exchange sold the potatoes, clothing, and paint, and 
paid the farmer in scrip, redeemable in goods. Still another case is 
that of an exchange of printing by a Yellow Springs firm for canned 
goods produced by a member of the Midwest Exchange. Canned goods 
of value equivalent to the printing were sent to the Yellow Springs 
Exchange, which issued scrip to the local printing company. The 
printer paid his force for the extra time in scrip, redeemable in goods 
at the store. It was believed that the opportunities for such exchanges 
would be numerous, but the number of actual instances has proved 


to be disappointing. 
The Use of Scrip 


Tur Midwest Exchange has used no scrip of its own. In transac- 
tions involving the Yellow Springs Exchange, where retail trade is 
carried on, the scrip of the latter exchange is sometimes used. In 
other phases of transactions of the Midwest Exchange, bookkeeping 
has sufficed, due to the size and the relatively small number of 
transactions. 
The Yellow Springs Exchange scrip reads as follows: ‘‘The Yellow 
Springs Exchange agrees to supply the bearer on demand in return 
for this exchange credit (amount) in goods or services on 
hand at its headquarters at Yellow Springs, Ohio, or at any branch 
exchange.’’ Each item of scrip bears the printed signatures of the 
president and the treasurer of the exchange, and gives the date of 
expiration, which is not less than one year from date of issue. The 
exchange issues scrip in denominations of 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, 
$1,and $5. Itis safeguarded against counterfeiting by being printed 
in colors on parchment bond by a process worked out by a local firm. 
The scrip 1s issued almost exclusively for goods bought at wholesale 
prices. There have been a few sales for cash to collectors. Small 
amounts are issued to employees in part payment for services, but the 
amounts thus issued are covered by an equivalent amount of goods 
bought for cash and added to the inventory. Similarly, in other 
cases where scrip is issued in payment for services, as in the case 
previously described, of students employed by a spice manufacturer, 
the serip which was issued to the manufacturer to pay the students 
was ultimately covered by goods furnished to the exchange. 
The amount outstanding late in February, 1933, was about $1,150. 
The inventory of goods owned was about $1,200 at wholesale cost 
and not above market prices. The extent to which the scrip cir- 
culates in the community as a medium of exchange before being 
returned to the exchange for redemption in goods is not ascertainable. 
There are no regular agreements but there is a limited circulation, as 
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for example, in part payment for rent, professional services, etc., and 
there is apparently no discount. 


The Midwest Exchange and the National Exchange Movement 


Ear.y in 1933, Doctor Morgan, the president of the Midwest x. 
change, addressed a letter to about 280 barter units throughout the 
country. In this letter he stated four reasons for proposing region,| 
and national organization of the exchange movement: (1) To chee k 
abuses and exploitation by outside promoters and by exchanges which 
are incompetent or lacking in good faith; (2) to develop and apply 
sound methods in the use of scrip; (3) to present a solid front against 
opposing interests and hostile legislation; and (4) to enlarge the scope 
and variety of goods and services inter changed. He explained i in some 
detail eight principles or methods of operation, which he proposed for 
the guidance of the internal activities of exchanges and of their re|a- 
tions to the community at large. He suggested a general corre- 
spondence for the purpose of arriving at a basis of agreement, this to 
be followed by tentative regional organizations culminating 
national organization. 

The responses to this letter are said to have been widely favorable. 
As a result, the Midwest Exchange offered to serve, pending national 
organization, as an informal clearing house (1) for correspondence and 
information and (2) for the actual interchange of goods. For th 
latter purpose the Midwest Exchange presented an extensive list of 
goods and services available for exchange from its regular and asso- 
ciate members, and it also offered the use of the mechanism of business 
planned for the Midwest Exchange and already functioning in some 
measure among its members. 

In taking these steps the Midwest Exchange recognized the fact 
that different exchanges have been organized for different purposcs, 
but its larger plan is based on the assumption of important common 
grounds justifying concerted action. It recognized that some ex- 
changes s propose merely to strengthen or possibly to salvage the present 
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business structure. Others hope to serve as transitional organizations 
Probably most of them have not looked far beyond the immedia 
problem of affording unemployment relief, as largely as abaible | in 
the form of self-help, with a minimum of money. But all exchanges 
having a valid reason for existence are interested in such problems 
as self- help, the relief of unemployment and want, efficient and suc- 
cessful management, and protection from internal abuses and ex- 
ploitation and from external opposition. 


Principal Difficulties 


’ THereE are several difficulties which have been encountered and 


which explain the small volume of exchange activities. (1) Members 
are slow to fill orders at prevailing cost prices or below-cost prices 
except from regular customers to maintain good will and help mec 
fixed costs. (2) Members are slow to buy through the exchange, duc 
to reluctance to disturb existing relations of various kinds, and their 
purchases are mainly limited to materials they find it necessary to 
purchase in any event, and this tends to defeat the main purpose 
of the exchange, namely, to create new business. (3) The prevailing 
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market prices of goods produced by members do not bear the same 
ratio to cost of proauction. Market prices of basic materials, for 
example, such as coal and farm products, are lower in relation to cost 
of production than prices of manufactured goods. Equality of ad- 
vantages is therefore difficult to maintain. Methods are being 
considered for making transactions on a different basis of value. (4) 
The immediate cash claims on many goods (for example, on gasoline 
and coal) are so large, in the form of transportation, taxes, labor, 
etc., as to limit seriously the interchange of goods on a barter basis. 
(5) Probably the most serious difficulty is the fact that traditional 
procedure and the dominant motive of business for cash profit can 
be modified only by direct necessity and by competent, trustworthy, 
and inspiring leadership. 

The Midwest Exchange is still in the formative stage, but it has a 
carefully planned program, which has been tested by experience, and 
a determined leadership that commands respect and confidence. It is 
an interesting experiment, and there is reason to believe that it may 
prove significant in helping to break the jam in the flow of goods and 
services and thereby in helping to relieve the unemployment situation 
in a fundamental manner. 

FEBRUARY 25, 1933. 








Cooperative Production Units, Dayton, Ohio' 
































HE first production unit in Dayton seems to have emerged fro 
discussions carried on by the character building division of ihe 
Council of Social Agencies of that city, in May, 1932.” 
The discussions of this group revolved around the problem created 
by the fact that people could no longer meet their needs by means 
of money because money for the workers depends on employment. 
The group then considered the possibility of helping the unemployed 
to produce for their own needs. To proceed on the basis of the 
individual production of essentials was obviously impossible, but the 
question was raised as to the practicability of organizing groups of 
perhaps 40 or 50 families, and in this way developing a pool of nee i 
resources, and responsibilities. The committee decided to make «1 
experiment. 

The first group to be organized was in a section of the city occupied 
largely by Negroes and known as Tin Town (now Home View) 
Nearly a thousand dollars a month in the form of direct relief had 
gone into the neighborhood. In July the group got under way with, 
such activities as sew ing, gardening, soap making, and rabbit raising. 

By the first of August, 1932, there were six ‘units in process of 
organization. By early September the Dayton Association of 
Cooperative Production Units was organized, with a weekly meeting 
of a council of representatives. By the middle of October most of 
the units had long waiting lists and requests for organization of ne\ 
groups were more numerous than could be met. By February, 1933, 
there were 10 units containing a total of about 700 families. 


How Units Are Started 


WuereEVER there is sufficient interest and reasonable prospect of 
success, an organization meeting is held. At this meeting a repre- 
sentative of thé Council of Social Agencies is present. ‘Since the 
units have organized an association, a representative of the associs- 
tion is also present when a new group is being formed. At the first 
meeting a survey of the skills, resources, and needs is undertaken. 
The list of resources includes the number of persons in each family 
who are able to work, the kind of work they are able to do, and the 
amount of employment, if any. Material resources such as vacant 
rooms, sewing machines, land, etc., are also listed. The essenti! 
household items connected with food, clothing, and shelter are listed, 
with information regarding such items as the family possesses and 
such items as it needs. 

After the census of the resources and needs has been completed, » 
meeting is called to form a permanent organization. Membership is 
voluntary and the types of members are limited only by such circum- 





1 The Dayton Mutual Exchange is also a self-help organization, but it is made the subject of a separate 
—— because its approach to the —- of self-help is by emphasis, not on group production activ'tics 
but on providing arrangements (including a building and a local medium of exchange in the form of receij)'s 
for goods and labor) for enabling people to exchange their products without money. 

2 An account of these discussions and of the early steps in the development of the plan is contained in an 
article by Dr. Elizabeth Nutting, prominently connected with the movement, in The Survey, December 
15, 1932, pp. 682-684. 
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stances as location and capacity to get along together. The different 
units have somewhat different rules as to the duties of members, but 
there 1s a@ aeeroes amount of work per day assigned each member on 
unit projects or on outside work, if such work is available through the 
unit, the wages received going not to the individual but to the group. 

Me smbers, in return, are provided with food, clothing, and shelter 
within the limits of the group’s resources. Each group also attempts 
as far as possible to provide professional services, recreation, and some 
form of educational opportunity. Distribution is primarily on the 
basis of needs, the neediest members of the group being taken care of, 
not in proportion to their contributions to the group, but according to 
the urgency of their need. One of the units requires three days’ work 
per week. Pay for any additional work secured not by the group but 
by an indiv idual member goes to the member. 

At the time the group forms a permanent organization, various 
officers and committees are chosen and steps are taken to secure 
initial financial aid, which is usually in the form of advances from the 
Community Chest through the Council of Social Agencies. 


Government 


THE internal organization of a production unit is as follows: The 
group selects a general manager and an executive committee from 
among its own members. The executive committee in turn appoints 
chairmen of the various committees in charge of group projects. 

There is also ordinarily an elected needs committee, with authority to 
make distribution to members, and a complaints committee. A book- 
keeper is responsible for keeping simple but exact records. There is 
par cont that this form of organization is functioning in a satisfactory 
and reasonably efficient manner. 

The relations between units are handled by a units council repre- 
senting the association of units. This council is made up of two 
regularly elected delegates from each unit. The close relation of the 
several units to the relief agencies is apparent from the fact that the 
units were sponsored by the Council of Social Agencies. <A repre- 
sentative of this council is chairman of the council of the association 
of units. The Council of Social Agencies also maintains a central 
service bureau for assisting the units in various ways. This bureau is 
particularly helpful in aiding the units in the development and main- 
tenance of efficient and uniform methods of bookkeeping. The 
essentials consist simply of keeping adequate records of goods re- 
ceived and disposed of and of the contributions made by each member 
to the group, together with the goods or services distributed to each 
member. In this manner the necessity for a medium of exchange is 
avoided. In addition, the Council of Social Agencies has appointed a 
committee of citizens for the purpose of interpreting the movement 
to the community and of securing a revolving fund. These external 
relations of the units naturally involve a degree of control of their 
policy, a control more or less unintentionally exerted. 


Cooperative Activities of a Production Group 


Tue projects undertaken by the various units have varied widely, 
some of them being merely a agerge | expedients. A recent state- 
ment issued by a representative of the Council of Social Agencies 
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includes the following commodities among those being produced: 
Flour, meal, baked and canned goods, meat, poultry, dairy products, 
looms, spinning wheels, cloth, shirts, dresses, underwear, Overcoats. 
suits, shoes, bedding, furniture , soap, cordwood, lumber, and buildings, 
when necessary, to “house their activities. Among some of the units 
professional services, especially by trained nurses, are now availa)le. 
Doctors and other professional people have cooperated either as mem- 
bers or in return for work or goods furnished them by production 
units. 

The economic activities have been supplemented increasingly by the 
development of group social and cultural life. To some extent the 
productive work of the groups, such as sewing, canning, etce., is con- 
nected with social activities. Gymnasium classes have been or- 
ganized, sports have been carried on, young people’s meetings com- 
bining discussion and recreation have been arranged for, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in the direction of dramatic and 
musical activities. The values of these activities are very great. \ 
community of interests and of work forms a natural basis for associa- 
tions and friendships, and for the most effective form of self-govern- 
ment. With many members of the groups, making a living apparently 
becomes “a way of life.”’ 


Interchange of Goods and Labor 


THE various production groups have carried on an effective inter- 
change of goods and labor. According to an earlier arrangement, 
the city furnished raw materials and the units paid for them | by 
returning to the city a portion of the finished goods. Later this 
arrangement was supplanted by an advance of funds by the Council of 
Social Agencies for the purchase of materials for use by the units, and 
the city in turn purchased surplus finished goods from the units. The 
goods secured in this way by the city are used by its relief agencies. 

The units have also carried on extensive interchange among thein- 
selves and with outsiders. A few instances will suffice to illustrate 
the trend of developments. One unit secured the right to pull 
turnips from a suburban garden. It secured 27 bushels, part of 
which it traded to another unit for soap. The soap was used to wash 
wool, which was picked and carded and made into comforts for sale to 
the city.. Comforts have been exchanged for candy and toys from the 
Dayton Mutual Exchange, and other barter arrangements have been 
entered into with this organization. 

Various other bartering arrangements have enabled the units to 
secure cordwood, hogs, shoe-repairing machinery, cabinet-making 
machinery, apples, and canned goods. In return for electrical work 
a member of one of the units was paid in five acres of cabbage. The 
cabbages in turn were reduced to kraut and in part exchanged for 
other commodities. One of the units has made arrangements [or 
some of its members to spray and prune orchards in return for fruit. 
In the meantime they are to receive special training in preparation for 
this work. These are a few illustrations of the wide variety of arrange- 
ments for barter of labor and goods within the units, and between 
them and outsiders. 
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Securing Essentials Not Obtainable Through Barter 
































Tue most important essentials not obtainable in adequate measure 
through barter are certain raw materials, machinery, and equipment; 
some consumption goods such as salt and sugar; some professional 
services; and rents. To meet the most urgent needs, advances have 
been made through the Council of Social Agencies. Some cash has 
been available from the sale of goods. <A unit bakery has sold bread 
to the city relief store (flour having been secured in part from the 
Red Cross). Shirts, comforts, etc., have also been sold to the city. 
One of the units secured a small amount of money from the sale of 
cordwood cut by some of its members from asuburban tract. Another 
unit is hoping to realize some cash revenue from the sale of maple 
sugar which its members have arranged to make by arrangement with 
the owner of a tract containing extensive maple groves. Some slight 
monetary income is available from handicrafts along the lines of 
novelties and ornaments. Some labor for money wages has been 
obtainable for members by their groups, and the wages thus received 
have added to the cash resources of the units. Members of one unit, 
for example, cut down a tree for which they received $10, and this 
enabled their unit to buy a barber’s outfit. 

The most difficult problem is the payment of rents. The problem 
of group headquarters is manageable. One unit, for instance, secured 
the use of a vacant factory in return for repairs and upkeep. A similar 
arrangement with the city enabled another unit to use a park building. 
One of the units is building its own house. Payment of rents on dwell- 
ings of members is, however, a much more difficult problem. Some 
progress toward its solution has been made by cooperative action. 
A member of one of the units, for example, undertook to repair a 
number of houses for a landlord in return for rent concessions by the 
landlord to fellow members of the group. The difficulty of the prob- 
lem of rents has been a prominent factor in what may almost be 
described as a back-to-the-land movement. 


Efforts and Proposals to Develop Rural Contacts 


Tue production units were organized too late in the season of 1932 
for establishing extensive rural contacts. The earlier units undertook 
gardening operations on unused town lots. Instances of the urge 
elierwend are the raising of rabbits, a barter arrangement for 60 
hogs, the pulling of 27 bushels of turnips, the cutting of large quantities 
of cordwood, the tapping of maple trees, the arrangement for spraying 
and pruning fruit trees, and the plans for cultivating considerable 
tracts of land in the vicinity of Dayton, the members of the units 
continuing to live in town. 

One proposal for attempting to solve the problem has been a plan 
for self-sufficing homesteads. The details are variable, but a typical 
arrangement would consist of 30 families on about 160 acres. There 
would be three acres per family, individually owned and managed, 
and the rest of the tract would consist of woodland for the use of the 
30 families, common pasture, and areas for grinding grain, carrying on 
village industries, games, etc. The families would put up their own 
buildings, do their own planting, etc., using local materials as far as 
possible. Food, clothing, furniture, and nearly all essentials would be 
made by the homesteaders. The leisure time of the members of the 
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unit would be used for wage work in town when available. The pur. 
chase price of the land and: money for necessary materials, tools, see ds, 
and other items requiring cash would be provided by loans, perhap Q 
from the sale of mortgage bonds, the loans to be secured by liens a 
the property and by pledges by the homesteaders to use cash earnings 
from wage fee to repay the loan. 

This proposal is a radical departure from the basis of operating the 
present production units, each of which pools its labor, its resources, 
and its responsibilities. 

An alternate proposal involves no radical departure from the 
essential principle of group cooperation, responsibility, and inter- 
change worked out by the existing units. It is, in fact, merely an 
extension and development of the plan now in successful operation. 

Urban units would be retained and expanded as resources-are avail- 
able. Each unit would remain as nearly self-sufficing as practicable, 
but would be encouraged to specialize in producing a surplus along 
the lines of the skills and resources of its members. One unit, for 
example, as at present, might operate a bakery; another, as already 
planned, a shoe factory; and still others would work along lines of 
additional surpluses best adapted to urban production. Among these 
there would be included, if possible, a professional unit. 

Rural units would be ‘developed on the same principles of pooling 
of resources and labor, and of responsibility, both external in meeting 
outside obligations and internal in caring for the needs of the group. 
Each group would produce its own equipment and subsistence as far 
as possible, but would devote its surplus resources and labor to special- 
ized group production of a surplus for interchange or sale. The nature 
of the specialization would be determined by the available resources, 
especially the quality of the land. One unit, for example, might 
specialize in raising corn, wheat, and hogs; another in dairying; and 
another in growing fruits and vegetables . The skills required for 
specialization would determine in part the choice of units for member- 
ship, and would afford a natural bond of union among the members. 

For making_use of surpluses, the present plan of the _seontgie 
units for the cooperative interchange of group surpluses would le 
extended to include the rural units. Such an agreement would in- 
crease the degree of self-sufficiency of each unit, would enlarge the 
range of available goods and services, and would promote economic 
security by a cooperative interchange of surpluses which would be 
independent of general monetary and industrial disturbances. 

If local aid or governmental assistance to cooperative activities 
could be secured, both plans might be tried, adapting them to vary- 
ing types of unemployed. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


Tue solution of the problem of leadership at Dayton has been 
attributable to a combination of qualities among the leaders back o! 
the movement. These qualities include training in social problems, 
practical experience, and above all a spirit of give and take, and « 
willingness to experiment along democratic lines. 

There has been a measurably successful solution of the problem o! 
getting necessary money to organize the units because of a frank 
recognition of the alternatives of putting all available money into : 
mere sink hole of direct relief, and of using part of the available funds 
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for cooperative self-help. The success of the movement would seem 
to counsel the adoption of an even bolder policy in this regard. This 
is particularly true because private loans advanced to finance such 
projects as the proposed rural units would encumber the self-help 
activities with liens on future earnings, and discourage members by 
a burden of debt. 

The problem of group self-help as applied to goods and services 
not produced by a particular unit has been particularly difficult. 
But considerable success has attended the policies of the Dayton 
groups. These policies are being extended and developed to include: 
(1) Work for wages or barter at prevailing rates; (2) sale or barter of 
surplus goods at prevailing prices; and (3) the development of comple- 
mentary units in the association, each specializing in the production of 
a surplus for which the skills and resources of the group are adapted. 

In any significant movement there must be frictions and conflicting 
views. The Dayton production units have succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in avoiding serious complications of this nature. Internally 
there has been tactful guidance, but the main dependence in securing 
harmonious action within the units has been the encouragement of 
democratic group spirit. This has found expression in self-govern- 
ment and in group social life and good will based on the most elemental 
foundation of common action in meeting individual and group needs. 
The external relations of the groups, especially with local merchants 
and trade-unions, have been based on the avoidance of cut-rate 
prices and competitive sale of goods as far as possible, and of cut-rate 
wages, excessive hours, and competition except on the basis of pre- 
vailing terms in the labor market. ‘The urgency of the problems con- 
fronting the groups has led to an imperfect application of these guiding 
principles. Another factor contributing to the reduction of frictions 
seems to have been the avoidance by the sponsors of action such as 
would kill the democratic spirit of group initiative and pooling of 
group resources and responsibilities. The groups themselves seem 
generally to have avoided isms and arguments and to have worked 
together for the results agreed to be desirable. 

Not the least of the problems, however, has been that of agreeing 
on the purpose in view. The alternatives were to organize the groups 
merely as temporary expedients to meet the most urgent needs result- 
ing from the depression, and to look upon group organization and 
activity not merely as a mode of getting a living but as an instrument 
for evolving a more secure and more satisfactory way of life, socially 
and culturally as well as economically. Choice was made of the 
second alternative. 


Fresruary 21, 1933. 


~ 








Emergency Exchange Association (Inc.), New York City 


HE Emergency Exchange Association was incorporated under 

the membership association law of New York State on Lee 
29, 1932. Its purposes, as stated in the charter, are: “To aid | 
unemployed and the needy by stimulating and directing cooperative 
effort and by the creation of an agency or agencies whereby such 
individuals may exchange their labor and products of their labor for 
other services or products; to provide for the production or acquisition 
and for the distribution of food, clothing, shelter, and other necessitic: 
for the unemployed and to acquire and provide ‘material, equipment 
places of work, and other facilities therefor; to supervise the inter- 
relation of such enterprises; to acquire, hold, and administer moneys 
and real and personal property for the conduct of these kati : 
to promote the organization of health, recreational, and cultural ; 
tivities and make provision for facilities therefor; to conduct an 
supervise the study of economic trends; to promote the organization 
of associations for the conduct of similar enterprises in other parts o! 
the country; to initiate and conduct any other researches or prograiis 
necessary for the development of these enterprises.” 

The immediate purpose of the Emergency Exchange Association is 
to promote self-help among the unemployed ‘of the Nation , by fostering 
the establishment of small barter units within the limits of natural 
residential communities, and also by setting up an effective clearing 
house for exchange of information about units already formed. 


History of Organization 


For several months preceding incorporation two groups of men 
and women had been working on a plan of organization along similar 
lines but quite independently of each other. One group was organ- 
ized by John D. Farnham of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. Some 
of his associates were Leland Olds, assistant to the chairman of the 
New York Power Authority; Langdon Post, assemblyman from the 
tenth district of Manhattan; Stuart Chase; and Henry S. Person, 
managing director of the Taylor Society. Together they worked ou! 
a comprehensive plan for barter among the unemployed as a pattern 
for a national barter system. The second group was formed by 
Jacob Baker, an industrial engineer; Barrow Lyons, a newspaper 
man; and a committee made up of officials i in a number of national 
engineering societies. At a meeting in May the two groups joined 
forces. During the summer of 1932 the two original groups adde d 
to their numbers John Carmody, president of the Society of Industria! 
Engineers and editor of Factory and Industrial Management; Arthur 
S. Holden, of the Architects’ Keapeeeiey Committee and chairm: in 
of the Urban League; Edna Lonigan, former chief statistician of 
New York State Labor Department; James Myers, industrial secre- 
tary of social service commission of the Federal Council of Churches 
George D. Olds, jr., president of the Associated Grocery aadaeturer: 5 
of America; and several others. 

During the summer, while the plan was being formulated, the hea:s 
of relief and social agencies of both the city and the State, and the 
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directors of a number of foundations whose purposes were akin to 
those of the group, had been consulted. They were very much in- 
terested in the idea and urged that at least one “‘clinical experiment’’ 
be established in New York City. Some of the agencies and founda- 
tions contributed to the work; the Heckscher Foundation, through 
Mr. and Mrs. August Heckscher, gave 4 offices rent free in the 
Vanderbilt Concourse Building, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue; the Com- 
munity Councils of the City of New York, in addition to moral sup- 
port, donated the services of a stenographer and gave free use of a 
mimeographing machine; the Emergency Work Bureau, estab- 
lished by the Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee, gave the 
services of 2 stenographers and subsequently assigned 10 of its men 
to act as field organizers; the Bureau of Social Hygiene granted 
Mr. Farnham leave of absence to work full time on the project; 
and the Architects’ Emergency Committee donated the services of 
2 stenographers. 
Organizing Local Exchanges 


Wiru this support, the association decided to start a barter unit, 
or as it is called, a “local mutual exchange,” in at least one neighbor- 
hood in New York City. In the meantime, Gordon Mitchell, of 
Inwood, New York, had been canvassing some eight square blocks 
of that neighborhood for unemployed people and had listed several 
hundreds by trade. The list showed a wide variety of skills and most 
of the people were not recipients of relief. These facts made Inwood 
seem a good location for the demonstration which the association had 
been urged to make, and it was decided to cooperate with Mr. Mitchell 
in starting the Inwood Mutual Exchange. 

In organizing the unemployed of Inwood and in obtaining the 
cooperation of local merchants, the method used was a house-to- 
house and store-to-store canvass. The canvassers would knock on 
a door, ask whether anyone in the family were unemployed, and if so, 
whether such person would be interested in joining a group of other 
unemployed people to find work which might be paid for without 
money. After a little experience, scarcely any attempt was made to 
explain the operation of the plan to every individual. Instead, the 
canvasser, after listing names and trades, invited such persons to 
attend a meeting at which the whole idea was to be fully discussed. 
The meeting in Inwood took place on November 26 in a high-school 
auditorium. Approximately 350 of the unemployed canvassed 
attended and displayed interest in the project. 

Coincidentally with the canvassing for members, Mr. Mitchell and 
the steering committee, composed of about a dozen of the most inter- 
ested unemployed members, had been interviewing local merchants 
and professional people. They were asked to cooperate with the pro- 
jected association of unemployed workers, representing many trades, 
by giving jobs which they could not afford to pay for in cash. About 
10 of the 50 people interviewed agreed to give the proposition serious 
consideration, but only 3 attended a special meeting to which Mr. 
Mitchell invited them. 

The history of the Inwood Mutual Exchange is given hereafter (see 
p.490). Because the Emergency Exchange Association was unable to 
raise adequate funds to furnish Inwood with any capital at the start, . 
the local was forced to confine its activities largely to the community 
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itself. With the exception of an apple deal with New Hope, Pa. 
vee has been carried on only with local merchants and profession,| 
people. 

The procedure in organizing other locals in New York City has been 
very similar to that of Inwood. The Emergency Exchange Associa- 
tion has supplied field organizers, headquarters, light, heat, and tele- 
phone service, and has financed a few barter deals requiring some cash 
outlay. Up to February 11, 1933, the association had started {ive 
other locals: Greenwich V illage Mutual Exchange, 3 Greenwich 
Avenue; Harlem Mutual Exchange, 111 West One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Street; Astoria Mutual Exchange, Ditmars Avenue; Wash- 




















s Was ti 
ington Heights Mutual Exchange, which thus far has used the Inwood ti 
headquarters: and Yorkville Mutual Exchange, which is in the early r 
stages of canvassing the unemployed. t 
( 

Functions and Activities of the Emergency Exchange Association 

; ere ; , . ti 7) ae 

> THE principal object of the Emergency Exchange Association is to | 


spread the idea of self-help among the unemployed and to organize 
mutual exchange units within New York City and the immediate 
vicinity. For this purpose the association has been divided into four 
major departments: (1) Public relations; (2) organization; (3) re- 
search; and (4) treasury. 

The public relations department handles all the publicity for the 
association and its locals. It answers all inquiries about self-help, 
barter, and the use of exchange tokens and scrip. About 20 of such 
requests for information are received daily and come from all parts 
of the country. Those who are seriously interested in organizing 
mutual exe hanges i in their own locality are advised to organize first a 
sponsoring committee of the most prominent men of their communi- 
ties, so that sufficient funds will be available to meet at least the inci- 
dental expenses of organizing. When such a committee is formed 1 
is given a recommended procedure for organizing the unemployed 
It is the policy of the association to discourage the issue of exchange 
tokens until such time as the number and the complexity of barter 
deals make a book credit system too complicated. 

Sometimes it is possible for a representative of the association to 
attend personally the organization meeting of such projected mutual! 
exchanges. For instance, Mr. Farnham went to Syracuse, N. Y., 
early in January and materially assisted Doctor Mosher in starting 
the Syracuse Mutual Exchange. At the time of the present surve\ 
there were 17 such exchanges either already organized or in the process 
of organization: Syracuse, Albany, Rochester, and New Rochelle in 
New “York: Philadelphia and New Hope in Pennsylvania; Boston ; 
Baltimore; ‘and nine in New Jersey, including Newark. 

The second function of the public relations department is to raise 
the necessary funds to meet the association’s overhead and if possible 
to supply the locals with the initial capital funds. Money is raise 
by means of three kinds of membership in the association: Regular, 
$5 a year; supporting, $5 a month; and sustaining, $10 a month. 
From'the 240 memberships and 40 contributions of varying amounts 


the association raised by February 11 a total of $5,515.02; its dis- 
bursements to that date were $4,764.73. 
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These totals do not include the value of contributions and services 
or goods. In addition to office space, stenographic work, and organ- 
izing time, mentioned elsewhere, the association has been loaned 
the use of a car or a truck, as well as a quantity of office equipment by 
the Hale Desk Co., the Community Councils, and the Spelman 
Foundation. Approximately $100 worth of clothes in good repair 
has been donated for distribution to locals as part of their initial 
funds. ‘The New York Telephone Co. has allowed a 25 per cent dis- 
count on the association’s telephone bill. 

The organizing department is responsible for the actual organiza- 
tion of local mutual exchanges, the selection of field organizers, their 
training, and the general supervision of their work. In addition, it is 
responsible for the general policy of the association and its relations 
to established locals, and for the specific details relating to their 
operations. It is also in charge of the preparation and the issue of 
token money. In January, $100,000 worth of tokens were printed in 
nonnegotiable form to be held by the association until needed by the 
locals. ‘Thus far only the Inwood Mutual Exchange has issued tokens, 
of which about $80 worth are in circulation. The denominations of 
these tokens correspond with the United States currency, namely: 
5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, $5, and $10. 

The organization department has also devised a series of card forms 
to be used by all local mutual exchanges. The unemployed member- 
ship card of the individual locals contains space for the following in- 
formation: Full name, address, phone number, chief occupation, other 
experience, length of residence in locality, union affiliation, two places 
of previous employment, tools or other equipment possessed, present 
income, and source of sustenance (relief or other). In addition, each 
member is required to sign a pledge which is printed on the member- 
ship registration card and reads as follows: 

I wish to become a member of the --_-------- Mutual Exchange. I agree to 
abide by its rules and by-laws. I agree to give my labor in exchange for goods 
and services that I receive under the direction of the exchange. I agree to pay 
dues as determined from time to time by the executive committee of the exchange. 
These dues are not to exceed 12 per cent of my earnings on work supplied through 
the exchange, or when not employed, one half day’s work, or its equivalent in 
exchange tokens. I understand that the exchange is a mutual enterprise, not an 
employer and makes no guarantee beyond a fair share of goods and services 
available as a result of the labor of its members. 

During the first three months the organization department made 
sporadic surveys of the possibility of exchanging city-made commodi- 
ties for farm produce, either directly with the farmer or through a 
wholesaler. Atthesame time it also canvassed landlords, mortgagees, 
and rent agents for jobs that the members of the local exchanges 
might do in return for rent credit. The need for such work increased 
so rapidly that a research department was set upin January. In addi- 
tion to carrying on and enlarging the scope of the real-estate investi- 
gation, the work of exploration for sources of food has been expanded 
to reach central and western New York State, Connecticut, Long 
Island, and New Jersey. The purpose of these investigations is to 
determine (1) if farmers’ associations will consider bartering part of 
their present or future crops; (2) the kind of produce they will be will- 
ing to barter and in what volume; and (3) what goods they may want 
in exchange for the produce. The procedure is to begin investigation 
as near New York City as possible and gradually to extend outward 
as far as transportation charges will justify. 
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The Mutual Exchange System 


Tue Mutual Exchange System as contemplated by the Emergency 
Exchange Association was to be a federation of all the local muti! 
exchanges. At present it is composed of four locals operating in \ ow 
York City. Its board of directors has two representatives from each 
local and seven representatives from the Emergency Exchange 
Association. 

The Mutual Exchange System was incorporated as a membership 
association under the New York State law in January, 1933. Except 
for the fact that the exchange tokens have been issued in the name of 
this organization it has had very little activity. Even its by-laws and 
final form of organization have not yet been adopted. 


The Inwood Mutual Exchange 


Tue Inwood Mutual Exchange first opened its offices a few days 
after Thanksgiving, 1932, in a vacant store the use of which was given 
to the exchange rent free through the generosity of the Kemp ner 
Realty Corporation. As already noted, the idea originated with 
Gordon Mitchell, an unemployed worker, who personally canvassed 
the local area of seven blocks and secured 800 names of unemployed 
men and women. His object was to organize some sort of self-help 
among the unemployed, but not being familiar with barter opera- 
tions he went to several organizations and foundations to secure in- 
formation and advice on methods of organization. Thus he came in 
contact with the recently organized Emergency Exchange Association 
of which the Inwood Mutual Exchange has become the first operating 
local. 

An apple deal with New Hope, Pa., was the first barter job of this 
exchange. Three carpenters supplied by the exchange built a 
l-room apartment on the Thomas Marshall farm. In exchange for 
this work the farmer delivered 134 bushels of apples, which were valued 
at $1 a bushel. Some additional work done by a mason, a carpenter, 
a carpenter’s helper, and a painter on the same farm brought an adii- 
tional 64 bushels of apples to the exchange. Some of the apples 
were sold for cash; some were placed with the local merchants in 
return for credit given to the exchange; and the balance was made into 
jelly, which was also placed with local merchants in exchange for 
credit. The workers have not yet been entirely paid for the New 
Hope job, but they received their full value in tokens which were issued 
by the exchange. One man got a pair of pants, another a pair ol 
shoes, and all ‘of them bought groceries from the merchants where 
the mutual exchange established its credit. 

The second job was for a dentist who wanted some plumbing done 
in his office, valued at $12. The mutual exchange received the den- 
tist’s note for that amount, which will be canceled through dental 
work for members of the exchange. 

Additional work by a carpenter, a typist, a delivery boy, and an 
electrician, netted the exchange an additional credit of about $25 
The most recent job was that of building some fruit stands by two 
carpenters and a painter, who were paid $18 in tokens for their labor. 

here have also been a few direct barter jobs. Barter has been 
growing spontaneously in the city for the last year and a half, par- 
ticularly in exchanging rent for services. Two such jobs have been 
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arranged by the exchange. A handy man gives two half days each 
week or a total of four days a month in exchange for an apartment, 

which bas been valued at about $20 a month. A painter did some 
odd painting jobs in exchange for free rent. 

The exchange issues token money only for the value of the actual 
work done by the members of the exchange. The tokens are secured 
by the indiv idual notes of the merchants or professional people for 
whom the work is done.’ In agreeing to deal with the exchange the 
merchants simultaneously agree to accept the tokens of the exchange 
at least to the amount of the value of work done in each case. The 
merchants are at liberty to collect these tokens to the amount of the 
notes outstanding with the exchange and then redeem their notes with 
the tokens. This process automatically completes the barter deal and 
reduces the quantity of token money in circulation. 

The Inwood Mutual Exchange has now a total registration mem- 
bership of 280 workers. These are classified by occupations, which 
indicate that the average member is capable of carrying on 2.6 kinds 
of jobs. The exchange is seriously handicapped by a complete lack 
of capital. This not only keeps it from extending its activity into the 
manufacturing field but also seriously affects its barter work. It is 
said that the merchants and the membership have not yet become 
barter conscious, and that it will require a considerable amount of 
training through regular weekly meetings and conferences to educate 
them to the idea of barter as an effective method of self-help. The 
exchange is planning, when more capital 1 is available, to organize a 
store operated on a basis similar to a woman’s exchange, where any of 
its members who can make anything, such as home cooking, fancy 
work, knitting, or metal work, can place their products with the 
exchange for barter for the commodities needed. The exchange is 
also trying to work out a plan whereby it can supply some of its skilled 
workers in the garment and shoe industries with facilities and raw 
materials for making new products which can be used for bartering 
with other organizations of the same character. 


The Greenwich Village Mutual Exchange 


Tue Greenwich Village Mutual Exchange was started January 7, 
1933, by an official organizer of the Emergency Exchange Associa- 
tion. Free office space was secured in an empty store. A house-to- 
house canvass of the unemployed in the district between Fourteenth 
and Houston Streets and between University Street and the Hudson 
River revealed more than 1,000 unemployed men and women. A 
meeting was called at one of the schools, which was attended by about 
300 workers. On February 14 the local had 414 men and women who 
had signed the official registration card. A canvass among the mer- 
chants and professional people resulted in 57 signatories to deal with 
the exchange on a barter basis. Small informal meetings with the 
unemployed have now taken the place of large general meetings, 
‘both of course aiming to educate the membership to the idea of self- 
help through barter without the use of mone 
The six volunteer workers, among whom rt are a trained archi- 
tect, a bookkeeper, and an artist, contribute their time free. Office 
furniture was borrowed with the assistance of Mrs. Simkhovitch, of 
the Greenwich House. Membership cards, stationery, phone service, 
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and incidental expenses are provided by the Emergency Exchance 
Association. 

No tokens have been issued so far, but plans have been completed 
to use the same kind of tokens which are now circulating at the 
Inwood Mutual Exchange. The work done thus far is carried on }yy 
a system of credit bookkeeping, and altogether about $170 worth of 


exchanges have been transacted to date. The jobs carried out or 
about to be finished are: 


1. Request for night elevator operator (contracted for, but not yet filled). 
2. Maid service for home (filled). 


of Partition built for multigraphing concern, $96, to be paid by multigraphing 
work. 


4. Upholstery job, $10, to be paid partly in cash and partly in goods. 
5. Janitor service—rent free and some cash. 

6. Thirty dozen eggs bartered for engraving job. 

7. Dentist services, $50, to be paid in meals and with a suit of clothes. 


Several other jobs have been partly settled, with prospects of 
rapidly increasing operation, especially in the field of exchanging 
services for goods, including some cash transactions. The exchanve 
has also been quite effective in placing members on jobs, the following 
jobs having been filled: Window washer, masseur, sign maker, two 
handy men, dictaphone operator, cook, painter, part-time typing, 
and four part-time ushers. 

The problem of manufacturing has been discussed, but temporarily 
postponed, awaiting growth and further developments. 


The Harlem Mutual Exchange (Colored) 


Tue Harlem Local was started by an official organizer of the 
Emergency Exchange Association, a woman, who is the only white 
person in the local. Operations began in the middle of December by 
a canvass of the unemployed in the district between One hundred and 
tenth and One hundred and fifty-fifth Streets and between Morning- 
side Drive and Park Avenue, or nearly the entire section of the city 
known as the Harlem district. The canvass has not yet been com- 
pleted. The colored canvassers are supplied free by the Emergency 
Work Bureau of the city. The secretarial help is also supplied from 
the same source. The organizer and the office manager are volun- 
teers working gratis but getting their incidental expenses from the 
Emergency Exchange Association, which also supplies the stationery, 
registration cards, phone service, etc. The office is located in a store, 
for which no rent 1s paid, through the generosity of the St. Phillips 
Realty Co. 

The exchange had on February 14, 404 registered unemployed men 
and women who had signed the official application cards, thus express- 
ing their willingness to work for the exchange. With the exception 
of the barter of one washing machine for chickens and eggs, no trans- 
actions of either direct barter of commodities or of services have as 
yet been completed, although several merchants and _ professiona! 
groups have signed with the exchange and expressed their willingness 
to accept tokens to the amounts of from $2 to $5 per week. Among 
these are 2 tailors, 2 grocers, 1 butcher, 1 barber, 3 dentists, and | 
doctor. No scrip has been issued but plans are in preparation to use 


the same kind of money as that issued by the Inwood Mutual 
Exchange. 
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Regular weekly meetings are held by the local at the public library 
auditorium next door for the purpose of educating the membership 
and the community to the barter idea of self-help and to the use of 
scrip. ‘The office is open all day and a considerable number of visitors 
are given personal instructions and urged to register. Some of the 
most prominent members of the community have been put on the 
board of directors, and the assistance of the churches, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. has been solicited to insure a favorable response 
from the community. 

With this background it is hoped that considerable barter of goods 
and services or goods for services will soon be started. The exchange 
has no intention, for the present at least, of entering the manufactur- 
ing field. It is optimistic, however, as regards its work with landlords 
and hopes to effect a number of exchanges of services to be paid in rent. 


Fesruary 14, 1933. 














Nyack, N. Y., Trading Post 


HE barter market of Nyack, N. Y., was planned and orvan- 

ized by Mrs. Wharton Clay with the advice of Ralph Borsodi o{ 
Suffern, N. Y., where a similar market was once carried out by Mr. 
Borsodi himself. 

The first Nyack market took place a week before Christmas at the 
home of Mrs. Clay, which is centrally located on Nyack’s main street, 
It was attended by a large number of neighbors who brought chickens, 
geese, eggs, preserves, cabbage, apples, comforters, rugs, antique 
pieces of furnitur e, several items of clothing, and sundries, of a total 

value of several hundred dollars. No sec rip or tokens were used, and 
the crude barter proved clumsy and rather complicated. The secon 
and last market took place the Saturday before New Year’s. The 
town had a firemen’s parade and the market attendance was considera- 
bly larger, but the volume of actual barter transacted was much less 
than in the first market. 

Recently Mrs. Clay organized a permanent service and barter 
center under the name of the Nyack Trading Post. The center is 
open for several hours every afternoon. For every commodity or 
amount of work done through the trading post the office issues a credit 
token which entitles the holder to exe -hange it for any other commodity 
or service of equal value available through the exchange. A charge 
of 5 per cent of the value is deducted to cover the inc idental expenses 
of operating the trading post and of printing the tokens. 

Several local storekeepers have promised to accept these credit 
tokens to the amount of about $5 a month and to cash in at the trading 
post for other commodities or work. Not very many transactions 
have been carried out thus far. The wife of an insurance avent 
needed some work done on her teeth; a dentist needed to have his 
house decorated; the trading post sec ured the house decorators and 
by a triple deal ‘arranged to have the dentist’s house decorated and 
the teeth of the insurance agent’s wife fixed. 

A man owned five lotsin the suburbs. He needed a well dug at his 
home. Through the trading post the well digger got the suburban 
lots on which he is now building a home for his family. 

A deal is in prospect to demolish some of the recently burned wp 
and condemned houses in the city in exchange for the use of the sual- 
vaged lumber and bricks, which in turn are to be used for the building 
of houses for families of workers recently evicted from their hommes 
or who are about to be evicted for the nonpayment of rent. 

The Nyack project is operated on a comparatively small scale and 
is being carried on chiefly through the personal efforts of Mrs. Clay. 
She is hoping, however, that in time the trading post will become sc If 
sustaining and managed entirely by the registered membership from 
among the unemployed. It received much publicity from the local 
and New York newspapers and the community seems to be favorally 
disposed toward it. 

Frsruary 14, 1933. 
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Emergency Exchange Association of Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania Emergency Exchange resulted from a series of 

meetings conducted by the Frankford Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee organized by the Frankford Ministerial Association under the 
leadership of Mr. My ers, industrial secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The organizing meeting took place on January 26, 1933, 
when a steering committee was appointed to elect a board of directors 
for the prospective exchange. Temporary headquarters were estab- 
lished in the library of St. “Barnabas Church at Third and Dauphin 
Streets. 

On Monday, February 13, the first Philadelphia local emergency 
exchange was opened in temporary headquarters at 2035 “West 
Lawrence Street, with the help of a number of volunteer workers who 
began at once the registration of membership. On the first day of 
opening, a barter exchange through which a radio fixer got a suit of 
clothes from a tailor in exchange for some work done on his radio was 
executed. This received considerable publicity from the newspapers 
and the office was crowded with workers who came to register and 
deal with the exchange. The local and its parent organization, the 
Emergency Exe hange Association of Pennsylvania, are confronted 
with serious difficulties because of the total lack of resources. 


FreBRUARY 17, 1933. 
——s oo ee ____- 


The Unemployed Citizens League of Philadelphia 


HE Unemployed Citizens League of Philadelphia is not re 

a barter organization. It was organized in May, 1932, ‘‘to 
promote unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, minimum- “wi age 
laws for women and children, to stop evictions of unemployed wor kers 
from their homes, to stop the practice of shutting off gas and electricity 
in these homes, and to secure legislative action in favor of the working 
class.”’ It was sponsored by the hosiery workers and carpet weavers’ 
unions and by a group of unemployed workers in the district. Office 
space was given by the carpet workers’ union free and the Unemployed 
Citizens League started its existence with 12 members which now 
reach a total of more than 2,000. Because of its size the league is 
about to open a branch office at 315-317 West Lehigh Street. 

The principal work of the league consists in feeding from 800 to 
1,000 families of unemployed each week. The food donated by 
merchants is collected and conveyed to headquarters on three trucks 
owned by the league. It also gathers wood donated by farmers and 
distributes it to the workers who participate in cutting the wood. 
Sometimes some of the food and the wood is bartered for gasoline 
for the trucks. The league has also a tentative plan of placing 
some of its unemployed on farms to raise vegetables for the league. 
lt plans to feed and take care of the men on the farm during the entire 
period they are to remain there, and it will be the sole owner and dis- 
tributor of the crop raised. It is stated that since May, 1932, 500 
cases of evictions have been stopped by the league an ‘that not a 
single case has been lost. : 


Frpruary 18, 1933. 
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Dismissal-Compensation Plans ! 


STUDY of dismissal-wage plans recently completed by the indus- 

trial relations section of Princeton University supplements 
general survey * of company plans published in 1931 by .the same 
group. The study included personal visits to 80 companies in 27 
cities. In most cases these firms operate several plants, factories, or 
stores and normally have in their employ over 1,400,000 workers. 
The industries covered included automobiles, chain stores, chemicals. 
clothing, department stores, electrical equipment, food and packing, 
machinery and tools, oil, paper, public utilities, publishers, rubber. 
steel, and a miscellaneous group of industries. The report summa- 
rizes briefly some of the more definitely formulated dismissal-com- 
pensation plans and shows the trends in the development of these 
plans. 

Dismissal-compensation plans have had a rapid growth since the 
beginning of the depression and it is stated that more than 150 
dismissal-wage plans have come to the attention of the industrial- 
relations section. In addition to these better-known plans it is said 
there are probably many other plans, either formal or informal, in 
companies which at some time have made dismissal payments. 
Although in 1921 and the following years certain companies made 
such payments to salaried employees, it was net until the full effects 
of the present depression were felt that many companies felt the 
necessity of taking definite steps toward providing compensation for 
employees i in all departments. More than half the companies visited 
in connection with the present study are said to have instituted their 
plans during the past two years. In comparison with other features 
of industrial-relations programs the dismissal-compensation plans are 
said to have been least subject to curtailment or discontinuance, due 
probably to their comparatively recent adoption and the great need 
for assistance among employees on account of the depression. Only 
3 of the 80 plans have been discontinued, none of which were very 
definitely formulated, while several companies having informal plans 
have felt that because of the depression it was necessary to curtail 
payments somewhat, and 3 of the more formal plans have reduced 
the amount of payments to some classes of workers 

One of the definite tendencies in plans for the payment of a dis- 
missal wage is the extension of coverage to hourly workers and 
those of medium service of from 2 to 10 years. However, 3 or 
companies with very low service requirements have found it necessary 
to raise their lower limits from 1 to 5 years. While special provision: : 





| Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Dismissal-compensation plans in 80 companic 
Preliminary report. Princeton, 1932. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, October, 1931, pp. 179-184. 
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for older workers are made in comparatively few of the plans, con- 
sideration is being given in many instances to the introduction of 
differentials which favor the older employees by taking into account 
the various factors of wages, service, and age. 

The plans show that there continues to be no agreement regarding 
the method of payment. Lump-sum payments seemed formerly to 
be most favored, but recently, owing to the increasing emphasis on 
relief, periodic payments have been adopted in a number of instances. 
Of 60 companies reporting on this point, 35 paid the dismissal com- 
pensation in a lump sum, 3 paid a lump sum with a few periodic 
payments, 6 made both lump-sum and periodic payments, 3 made 
periodic payments with a few lump sums, and 13 paid entirely through 
periodic installments. iene : 

The dismissal-compensation plans were generally initiated without 
reference to other industrial-relations policies, but as the plans have 
developed it has been found necessary to take into consideration such 
features as earned vacation rights, contributory pensions, profit 
sharing, and stock purchase, and as a result many dismissed employees 
have received considerable sums of money. 

In general these plans are financed from general company funds, 
being charged directly to wages or against the general or production 
expense of the operating unit. Of 40 companies reporting on this 
point, 29 charged the dismissal wage to wages, production cost, or 
other costs of the department or unit, 1 to the office responsible for 
hiring, 1 to general expense, and 9 to special dismissal accounts or 
funds. , 

As many of the dismissal-compensation plans have been adopted 
by corporations with operations scattered over a wide area it has 
been necessary in many cases to centralize control of these payments 
in the main office. Through this policy in some instances the longer- 
service men receive greater consideration in the matter of transfers. 

The present depression has necessitated the consideration in many 
companies of dismissal payments for laid-off men who may be rehired 
when business improves. This type of payment borders rather closely 
on unemployment benefits, since it stretches the definition of dismissal 
compensation to include employees laid off indefinitely as well as 
those who are permanently dismissed. As a result of the rehiring 
of men several companies have adjusted their plans so as to make 
special provisions for those rehired. In one instance the company 
allows the employee to keep his service record but does not promise 
to rehire him at the same rank, while another company allows the 
employee to repay the dismissal payments over a period of time and 
thus regain his full service credits, or by not repaying the money to 
start as a new employee. Still another company allows the old 
service record but in case of a second lay-off the employee is entitled 
only to the difference in amount of compensation between the pay- 
ment at his present total service and the amount already received. 
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Report of California State Unemployment Commission | 









































HE final report of the unemployment commission of Californiy. 

which was appointed in August, 1931, was made public in Novem. 
ber, 1932. The commission was directed to study the extent of 
unemployment and methods of relief and also the nature and the 
causes of unemployment, with a view to the recommendation o0{ 
measures designed to meet the problems connected with this and 
future depressions. 

The final report, in addition to recommending an appropriation 
for emergency unemployment relief, advocated the enactment of an 
emergency measure, to be effective until July 1, 1935, to provide for 
spreading the available work by means of a 5-day week and 6-hour 
day on all public works, whether done directly by the State or by 
contract; also, the adoption of the 5-day working week in the conduct 
of all State business so far as practicable, in order that employment 
might be given to as many employees as possible. It was further 
recommended that the law creating the department of industrial rela- 
tions should be amended to provide that the department should, 
either upon its own initiative or upon the request of employers or 
employees within any industry, call a public hearing to determine 
whether there is need for the establishment of a shorter work week 
within that industry. Following the public hearing, the department 
would then either make a recommendation to all employers within 
the industry as to what number of hours per week or per day shouil< 
be worked, or recommend other reasonable methods of spreading 
work. 

The principal measure advocated by the commission, however, was 
the enactment of a law providing for a system of compulsory unem- 
ployment reserves and compensation, to be administered by the 
State, and to be supported by contributions from employers and 
employees. This measure received the most widespread approval 
of the various suggestions for dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment which were offered at the public hearings, as of the 78 persons 
who testified regarding this subject, 70 favored some form of unem- 
ployment insurance, w hile only 5 were opposed and 3 expressed doubts 
as to the merits of such a plan. 

The law recommended is similar to the Wisconsin unemployment 
insurance law, with the important exception that it provides for con- 
tributions by employees, while the Wisconsin law provides for con- 
tributions by the employers alone. The plan calls for the establis > 
ment of an unemployment reserve by each employer for his own plan 
for the payment of benefits to his own employees, although provision 
is made for the voluntary pooling of the reserves of plants in the 
same industry. It was the opinion of the commission that the sep:- 
rate unemployment reserve plan furnishes a financial incentive to 
employers to regularize employment within their own establishments. 

The proposed plan provides for contributions to the unemployment 
reserve fund at the rate of approximately 2 per cent of the pay rol! 
until there is an accumulation of $50 per employee. When the accu- 
mulated reserve per employee reaches or exceeds that amount, tlic 
rate of contributions to the fund is reduced to 1 per cent of the pay 





! California State Unemployment Commission. Report and recommendations. San Francisco, !% 
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roll, until a maximum of $75 per employee is reached, when contri- 
butions cease. 

According to the plan the total contribution to the unemployment 
reserve fund per employee would be $2.20 for each $100 of pay roll, 
of which the employer would contribute $1.50 and the employee 70 
cents. Of this amount, 20 cents would be allocated to administration 
costs. Although the State would not contribute to the reserve funds, 
it is proposed, in order to insure the impartial administration of the 
law, that the law should be administered by the State, through the 
department of industrial relations. 
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Care for Young Unemployed Workers in Amsterdam, 
Netherlanas 


HE Amsterdam branch of the Central Committee for Youthful 
Unemployed has recently published a résumé of its activities in 
providing occupation for the idle youths of the city.". The commit- 
tee aims at keeping youthful unemployed persons engaged, the prin- 
cipal purpose being to provide useful work for them. Accordingly 
the skilled individuals among them are placed in training schools in 
order to complete their training, while for those who have never 
learned a trade a special building has been provided where they may 
find opportunity to do useful work though of minor importance, such 
as repairing furniture for families of the unemployed who are unable 
to pay for repair work. Those who do not care for either the regular 
training schools or this special work are not ‘‘forced”’ to work, but are 
induced to join sporting organizations in the hope that in the health- 
ful surroundings opportunity will be found to enlist their interest in 
the training courses. 
After a year’s action the committee has reached 4,000 of the 7,000 
to 8,000 young unemployed persons in Amsterdam, and efforts are 
being made to reach all of them. 


1 Report by Mr. Charles L. Hoover, United States consul general, Amsterdam, Jan. 3, 1933. 
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Growth of Sweatshop Conditions During the Depression 


OCIAL workers and officials of State labor departments are ye- 

porting from different parts of the country the reappearance and 
rapid growth of conditions in industry which it was thought had }eey 
definitely abolished by law and public opinion. Illegally long hours, 
low pay, violation of protective labor legislation, and direct cheating 
of employees are among the conditions reported as appearing in cer- 
tain industries in which children and young workers are employed in 
large numbers. No locality has a monopoly of such conditions, but 
naturally they are most frequently reported from the industrial 
States; according to one authority, however, conditions have worsened 
also in the beet fields of the West, an industry in which it was noted 
some years ago that agriculture had taken on many of the aspects of 
factory work. (See Monthly Labor Review, March, 1930, p. 62. 
The deterioration in conditions was stressed at a conference on “ Pres- 
ent day child labor problems,” held in Washington, D. C., in Decem- 
ber, 1932.’ 


Frances Perkins and Joseph M. Tone, commissioners of labor of New York 
and Connecticut, respectively; Beatrice McConnell of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor; Edward F. McGrady of the American Federation of Labor, 
Courtenay Dinwiddie of the National Child Labor Committee, and others, testi- 
fied to the appearance of a new variation of the old sweatshop, with unbeliev- 
ably low wages and long hours for children as well as adults. A relentless pres- 
sure on labor standards was pictured. 


Changes in Number of Young Workers 


CONCURRENTLY with the general decrease in employment there has 
been in certain industries an increase in the number of workers aged 
16 and 17. Census figures show that while in general the number of 
youthful workers declined between 1920 and 1930, a few increases 
stand out strongly. 


In several Southern States the percentage of textile workers of 16 and 17 years 
showed an increase since 1920; in the clothing industries in certain of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States there has occurred a shift from older to 
younger employees. Thus in the clothing industry of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island the number of workers of 16 and 17 increased by 123 per cent and 283 per 
cent, respectively, whereas in New Jersey the increase was 81 per cent; in Penn- 
sylvania, 62 per cent; and in Massachusetts, 52 per cent. 


Undoubtedly an increase in workers in this age group might exist 
together with the maintenance of good conditions and fair wage 


scales, but there is strong evidence that in many cases hours, wages, 
and working conditions are all far from satisfactory. 





1U. 8. Children’s Bureau. Summary of the conclusions of the Conference on Present Day Child Labor 
Problems. Dec. 10, 1932. [Mimeographed.] 
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Conditions in Various States 

































In Connecticut the worst conditions seem to have been found in the 
carment-making industry, in which “runaway shops”’ are responsible 
for a serious situation. As early as 1929 the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce noted a movement of factories, not confined to the gar- 
ment-making trades, from other States to Connecticut to take ad- 
vantage of the easier labor laws there, the trend being principally 
from New York State. At that time the movement was looked upon 
as something to be encouraged. By 1931, however, the influx of 
responsible establishments had apparently come to an end, and the 
advent of the runaway shop had come to be recognized as a serious 
evil, embodying the old-time abuses of the sweatshop. The State 
deputy commissioner of labor, in an article published in the Penn- 
syivania Labor Herald of November 19, 1932, thus describes its 
method of operation: 


The sweatshop owner, however, still works out of and for New York. From the 
New York manufacturers he receives shirts, underwear, or dresses all cut, ready 
for sewing. He brings them to some low-rent loft or abandoned factory in which 
he has installed a few sewing machines and there hires women and girls at piti- 
fully low wages to do the sewing. 

He has no capital invested in raw materials; little in anything. His entire 
equipment can be moved overnight when he decides to skip town without paying 
his wages or other bills. 

Some of these employers literally pay no wages at all. Under the pretense of 

ps. hiring learners they get the girls to work for nothing for two or three weeks till 

m- they learn the business. At the end of this period the girls are discharged and 
replaced with another group of deluded learners. The employer thus gets his 

labor for nothing. 

Others, not quite so brazen, pay unmistakably low rates. The girls are lucky 


if they get $3 at the end of a hard week and are rolling in wealth if their pay 
check amounts to $6. 


In addition, sanitary conditions are bad and violations of the hours 
wi law frequent, although Connecticut permits a 55-hour week. The 


State commissioner of labor, speaking before the Washington con- 
ference, said: 


Employers have been known to punch the time cards of their employees, thus 
showing a legal number of hours, while the employees, including minors, worked 
overtime. Cases were found in which children worked 80 hours or more a week. 


_In Massachusetts attention has been ‘called especially to the situa- 
tion through the efforts of the State minimum wage commission to 
enforce the minimum wage law: 


An investigation made by the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commissien 
last spring disclosed that rates as low as 10 cents, and in one case, 5 cents an hour 
were paid to girl workers in Fall River; hundreds were earning less than $5 a week. 
In five plants investigated, manufacturing men’s furnishings, women’s under- 
wear, house dresses, children’s dresses, only five employees earned more than $15 
a week. Of 1,616 employees in 13 plants making women’s apparel 71 per cent 
earned less than $10 a week, and 97 per cent earned less than $15 a week. In one 
of the worst-paid shops hourly rates ranged from 10 cents to 16 cents an hour; 
the earnings of these workers, if employed for a full week of 48 hours, would 
range from $4.80 to $7.68 a week. Practically all the shops paying these low 
wages had started business in the town since the beginning of the present depres- 
sion. Many factories of similar character have been established in other Massa- 
chusetts cities during this period. In New Bedford, for instance, it was found 
that wages paid were even lower than‘in Fall River, and check ups at later dates 


revealed that, even after investigation by the minimum wage commission, wages 
were continuing downward. 
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Miss Perkins, State industrial commissioner of New York, stresseq 
the fact that ‘‘ the jobs at present open to boys and girls between 14 and 


16 years of age offer practically nothing worth while from the stand. 
point either of training or earnings.’ 


So far as factory jobs for adolescents are concerned, one of the greatest diff 
culties is the increase of very low-paid piecework. One order which came 
junior office recently called for girls to ‘‘clean’’ men’s pants in a men’s clot 
shop. During the first few weeks the employer paid a salary of $7 a week. | 
then on, however, payment was by the piece, at the rate of one-half cent for 
pair of pants cleaned. According to the girls placed on this work, it takes a}you 


five minutes to clean a pair of pants, This means an hourly rate of 6 cents, 
In a 48-hour week, providing work came in steadily, the net earnings would be 
$2.88. 


From Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey also came com- 
plaints of sweatshop conditions, especially where young workers were 
concerned. The acute need of the employee for earnings, however 
small, and the pressure on the employer to cut costs to the bone if he 
is to survive in the competitive struggle, have brought about a situa- 
tion in which the enforcement of protectiv e legislation is difficult 
while the temptation to disregard it has increased many times. On 
the other hand, it is suggested, the increased number of complaints 
about these violations show an increased consciousness on the part 
of the community of the provisions of the law, and an anxiety that 
present conditions shall not be allowed to break down the standards 
built up through years of effort. 

The Washington conference, which approached the problem from 
the child welfare point of view ’ planned a program for the emergency 
calling for an improvement in hour and age regulations for child 
wor kers, for a stricter control over the employment of minors in 
hazardous occupations, and for mandatory minimum wage legislation 
for minors under 18. To make these improvements effec tive, it held 
that bureaus of women and children should be established in State 
labor departments, or, if they already exist, should be strengthened 
and that business firms should be required to register with State labor 
departments to facilitate inspection. Every means should be taken to 
rouse public opinion, and especially efforts ‘should be put forth to pre- 

vent serious impairment of the schools through economy measures, 
and to make sure that school budgets shall provide the types and 
amounts of education adapted to the needs of all children. 





The 5-Day Week in the Government Printing Office ' 
A ACCOUNT of the results of the adoption of the 5-day week 


in the Government, Printing Office is given in the annual report 
of the Public Printer for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and the 
last half of the calendar year 1932. 

As authorized by the economy act, the 5-day week was put into 
effect in the Government Printing Office Jul 2, 1932. From that 
time until the reconvening of Congress on December 5 the entire 
office was closed on Saturdays, but with Congress in session it became 
necessary to rotate the time off for night employees so that an ade- 
quate force would be on duty every night except Sunday, and also to 








1U, 8. Government Printing Office. Annual Report of the Public Printer, 1932, W dininen, 1933, 
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maintain a small day force on Saturdays by the same method. The 
employees in each work group, therefore, are rotated alphabetically 
for the Saturday work periods during the period that Congress is in 
session. 

The operation of the 5-day week is said to have been so satisfactory 
that the Public Printer urgently recommends its continuance in the 
Government Printing Office, stating that if the 5-day week does not 
provide a sufficient spread of employment the daily hours of work 
should be reduced. In this connection the indorsement of the 5-day 
work week by such organizations as the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Federation of Labor, the various 
printing-trade unions, the national organizations of the printing trades, 
and large employers of labor is cited. A recent survey of trade 
opinions of the public, published in the American Printer, is also 
said to show that ‘‘the large majority of important printing executives 
accept the idea of the 5-day week and believe that its general adoption 
by the printing industry is not far off.” 

The 5-day work week as compared with the 5) or 6 day week is 
said to have shown a decided improvement in production in the 
Government Printing Office, and in this connection the Superintendent 
of Accounts reports: 


The production records since the 5-day week was put into effect July 2, 1932, 
show that in four months the production of ems per dav per employee on actual 
composition increased approximately 5 per cent; that proof-room output of 
galleys increased about 4 per cent per employee; that output of platemaking 
divisions increased about 10 per cent per employee; that the ordinary run of 
presswork increased about 10 per cent per employee; and that in binding division 
the machine gathering of signatures increased about 7 per cent per employee. 

Prior to this year the 4-hour work period on Saturday was low in production, 
while now the 5-full-day week is giving more per 8 hours of work than did the 
former 54-day week give per 8 hours of work. It is difficult to prove this exactly, 
but our best reading of the records generally seems to show a better output when 
work period is composed entirely of full days. 


$< 00 


Industrial Home Work in Pennsylvania in 1931 


HE Monthly Bulletin issued by the State Department of Labor 

and Industry of Pennsylvania gives, in its number for November, 
1932, some figures concerning industrial home work in that State in 
1931, showing that the depression had had little effect in reducing its 
extent, but had quite noticeably increased the tendency toward vio- 
lations of the laws regulating the employment of women and children 
in such work. In September, 1931, there were 1,156 licensed em- 
ployers distributing work to 10,006 home workers, the corresponding 
figures for September, 1930, having been 1,202 and 10,772. This was 
a decrease of only 766, or 7 per cent, in the number of home workers 
and was accompanied by an increase in the number of employers 
who were giving out work to 25 or more workers, “‘a situation which 
suggests that home work is tending to become even more firmly 
entrenched in certain industries.”’ 


Violations of Legal Restrictions 


IN ENFORCING the regulations for industrial home work the bureau 
of women and children each year visits homes of licensed home 
workers, especially those in which violations are most likely to be 
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found. The number of violations found in 1930 and 1931 is showy, 
below: | 












































VIOLATIONS OF CHILD LABOR AND WOMAN’S LAW IN INDUSTRIAL HOME \ ORK \ 
IN 1930 AND 1931 € 
a er a a a - = ¢ 
Homes showing violations of \ 
Number — 
Year of homes| Child labor law Woman’s lay 1 
visited ; 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per 
ee Soe ee 2, 205 221 10. 0 83 
2 Se + 3, 105 585 18.8 554 
While in no industry was the problem of child labor violations negligible, jj 


was most acute in the men’s clothing industry, where violations of the law were 
found in 24 per cent of the homes investigated; in the tag industry, where childre; 
were illegally employed in 26 per cent of the homes; and in a group of miscellaneo 
industries, where 40 per cent of the homes had violations. 

It is a significant commentary on the effect of the depression on child workers 
that this marked increase in child labor violations has come at a time when, wit! 
unemployed older persons in the family available to assist with the work, it might 
have been supposed that children would be working less frequently than in 
vious years. 


Dre- 


Hours and Earnings in Home Work 


Ir 1s always difficult to fix accurately the number of hours spent 
in home work, but among the chief home workers visited in the last 
half of 1931 the median weekly hours were 31, as compared with 2s 
in 1928, when a similar analysis of hours and earnings was made by 
the bureau. The median of the weekly hours reported varied from 
24 in art needlework to 35 in the men’s clothing industry. In general 
the work was done mainly by one person, usually the mother, and 
this situation had not been altered by the depression. Children were 
often called upon to help, but for the most part those who had been 
gainfully employed in other occupations, even though out of work, 
did not engage in the work. 


Relatively little home work was done by unemployed persons in the families 
visited. Only one out of every six unemployed wage earners in the home-work ing 
families did any industrial home work. 


The median earnings of families and the median hourly rates of the 
chief home workers both showed a reduction as compared with the 
corresponding figures for 1928, but the amount of the decrease differed. 
The median home-work earnings for the family group dropped from 
$4.70 a week in 1928 to $3.60 in 1931, a decrease of 23.4 per cent, 
while the median hourly earnings of the chief home worker fell froim 
16 to 12 cents, a decrease of 25 per cent. 


The effect of the depression in reducing hourly earnings for home work by 25 
per cent since 1928 was much greater than its effect on factory wage rates. Tlic 
hourly earnings for all wage earners in manufacturing in 1931 were but 4.2 per 
cent lower in the last half of 1931 than they were in 1928, according to the statistics 


of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry on employment and 
earnings. 
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Unemployment and Family Earnings 


In 355, or 28.5 per cent, of the families visited, all members who 
were normally wage earners were wholly unemployed, except as they 
engaged in the home work; in exactly the same number of families, 
all wage earners were on part time; in 11.9 per cent some wage earners 
were on part time and others wholly unemployed; in 14.2 per cent 
part of the wage earners were on full time; and in 16.9 per cent all 
wage earners were on full time. Unemployment was more frequent 
in this group of families than in the ee sae gone a population. 


The proportion of unemployed wage earners in home-working families was 
twice as high as the proportion of unemployed persons in all Philadelphia families, 
comparing the figures for the Philadelphia home-working families with figures 
from a study on unemployment in Philadelphia made by the University of Penn- 
svivania. ‘There were 47 per cent of the normally employed wage earners in the 
home-working families visited who were totally unemployed, compared with 28 
per cent who were unemployed among all Philadelphia wage earners according 
to an estimate for the last six months of 1931. 


This situation is natural, in view of the number of families who 


took up home work because of the loss of employment of one or more 
of their members. 


The family earnings were low, the median weekly income from all 
sources, exclusive of the returns from home work, being, for half of 
the 311 families reporting on this point, $15.73 or less. Ninety-five 
per cent of the families visited in 1931 reported that their incomes, 
exclusive of home-work earnings, had been reduced since January, 
1930, through unemployment, underemployment, or reduced wage 
rates. ‘Two-thirds of the chief wage earners in the families who 
had jobs were reported to have had one or more cuts in wage rates 
since the beginning of 1930.” 


Conclusion 


Unper the pressure of the prevailing hard times, the bureau finds, 
conditions in home work have grown worse and the process of deter- 
ioration is likely to continue unless closer supervision can be secured. 


The problems of industrial home work have been aggravated by the depressed 
business conditions of 1931. Violations of the child labor law have nearly doubled 
and violations of the woman’s law have quadrupled. Many employers, rushed 
to fill orders, have in turn pressed their home workers into violations of the labor 
laws. Workers, many of them living in poverty whether from unemployment, 
low earnings or both, often put their children at the tasks or themselves worked 
overtime in order to keep their employer’s favor and toearn afew cents. Employ- 
ers and workers alike have grown careless of labor standards and have ignored the 
fact that, in their attempts to keep going at any price, all tend to be reduced to 
the same low standard from which each would escape. 

The growing prevalence of violation of the labor laws in industrial home work in 
the face of persistent study and effort to enforce legal standards of employment 
for industrial home workers is testimony to the inherent difficulties of enforcing 
such standards where continuous supervision over workers is lacking. While 
undoubtedly there is room for improvement in the supervision which employers 
can give to home workers, it is seriously questioned whether it is possible for 
employers to have home work done under really controlled conditions. 
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Race and Sex of Employees of Hawaiian Sugar Plantations 
June, 1932 


N ANALYSIS of the personnel, by race and sex, of 38 planta. 

tions of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association is given below 

for June, 1932. The figures are taken from the annual report of the 
Governor of Hawaii for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 


RACE AND SEX OF EMPLOYEES ON PAY ROLLS OF 38 HAWAIIAN SUGAR | \N. 
TATIONS IN JUNE, 1932 











: | 
Race and sex American Joncitizens 
f 7 et | Noncitizens 
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a | | — 














Men: 
Anglo Saxon_- ta ' ee eee Ie 793 | 107 
Chinese. --- ; RRR. 77 129 | 
Filipino -- - FR, Mitte De tamu maf vinie a. A, 54 34, 861 
Hawaiian__- ; = ae 615 
Japanese j ee AS AS , ‘ 2, 448 6, 947 
Korean 1 ae = Se 19 423 
Portuguese : di : sa Rial ae 1, 674 348 
Puerto Rican. aM : : BA! She 629 168 
Spanish_____ ae ; p kad ; ae 39 51 
EE ee ee — a a ed a 36 29 
, ne atic in tp ickenid dp Splice lace dtelp BEE biatch ‘ 6, 384 | 43, 563 | 
Women: ley Gal | i Pie 
Japanese_.__- Breet atiittnd eS eT eS 258 | 989 
All others___- Be <0 SE PER SGD Fs 116 ‘A 141 | 92 
| eee eae . a 
WIE cine ccahinte. dbalidigdepke seine 399 | 1, 081 | 
Minors: ‘ | ban rg 3 | 
Regular— . 
Ge ee ee en ee ee a ee 753 | 20 | 
Females - afer a ln Se 38 | 
School. (it acedle teas. Sis. 375£).855511.53% 2, 740 14 | 
Total kage~eeceseenl | 3, 531 | 34 | 
Grand total__.___- wae 10, 314 44, 678 





Economic and Social Conditions in Virgin Islands, 1931-32 













HE great: economic depression has, of course, had its effects in 

the Virgin Islands. In the annual report of the governor for 

the fiscal year 1931-32 it is pointed out that the prosperity of these 
islands has depended almost entirely on the St. Croix sugar produc- 
tion and the St. Thomas harbor activities. According to the same 
publication, shipping and bunkering in St. Thomas have decreased 
substantially. Sugar production, however, in St. Croix in 1931-32 
was 250 per cent of the production for the preceding year, with 
consequent improvement in the employment situation in that industry. 
At the same time the prices for sugar were so low that the expansion 
in output represented a loss to the producer. 
In St. Thomas there has been a decline in both business and emp!oy- 
ment, not only as a result of the slump in shipping activities bu! 
because of the reduction in purchasing power as the outcome of the 
withdrawal of the naval activities in the summer of 1931. In the 
calendar year 1931 the St. Thomas income tax assessments amounted 
to only $3,000; in 1930 such assessments totaled $15,000. 
An understanding of the problems of the Virgin Islands, tlie 
governor points out, depends upon keeping in mind their small size 
and their combined population of only 22,012, of whom 78.3 per cent 
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ons, are Negroes; 12.4 per cent, mixed races; 9.1 per cent, white; and 0.2 
per cent, other colored. The following are the only three islands 


that have a considerable population: 
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The St. Croix Cattle Cooperative, which was organized in 1931, 
has continued to make weekly shipments to Puerto Rico. The 
St. Thomas Handcraft Cooperative has increased its sales, extended 
its list of products, and expanded its markets in the United States. 
The St. John Charcoal Cooperative has also made progress, renewing 
its contracts for monthly deliveries for the year and increasing its 
sales. 

The Arcola Rug Co. was organized in connection with a New York 
City manufacturing establishment and takes all the products of the 
island factory, where employment is promised for some 500 persons. 

A sugar engineer of New York City came to the Virgin Islands to 
study the possibilities of operating the closed-down Bethlehem sugar 
factory and cultivating the Bethlehem sugar lands in St. Croix, which 
have been idle for over two years. At the time of the preparation of 
the governor’s report for 1931-32 progress was being made in the 
plans for putting this project into effect. 

The organization of a vegetable growers’ association in St. Croix is 
reported. A sales agreement has already been signed by this associa- 
tion and a New York commission firm for marketing the early crop, 
which will arrive in New York three months before the Florida 
vegetables are available. Approximately 500 acres of vegetables 
were being planted, the governor states. 

A committee composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the governor is formulating plans for a 
new bank to take the place of the National Bank of the Danish 
West Indies, which will close when its charter expires June 20, 1934. 

In an effort to improve the business conditions of the islands, corre- 
spondence and personal interviews were had with various steamship 
lines operating in the Caribbean and with groups and individuals 
interested in visiting or settling in the islands. 

In the face of much difficulty the homestead scheme, with many 
changes, was pushed through, and it was thought, the governor 
states, that the homesteaders would probably very soon be on the 
land. The people are manifesting eagerness to acquire homes for 
themselves and to provide greater opportunities for their children. 
“The need for nal farm ownership in the Virgin Islands is readily 
evidenced by the fact that 90 per cent of the cultivatable land is 
owned by 1 per cent of the families, and that out of 5,871 people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, only 273 are actually farm owners, 
according to the 1930 census.”’ 

Under the homesteading scheme the land is subdivided into plots 
small enough to be cultivated by a single family. Such subdivisions. 
are to be developed under the immediate supervision of trained 
agriculturists and are expected to provide vegetables and fruits for 
the use of the family and for ntigidiauend sale, and pasturage for 
milech goats or cows. Some of the land will be used for pay crops 
such-as cotton, cane, or other marketable produce. 
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In 1931-32 experiments with food gardens for the unemployed wer, 
tried in St. Thomas, acreages of land being obtained at both the 
eastern and western extremities of the town of St. Thomas. Approx. 
mately 100 jobless men were assigned from one-quarter to one-half 
of anacreeach. Gratifying results are reported in the great majority 
of cases. It was planned to carry the work forward this year as ap 
adjunct to the homestead project which was scheduled to be begun 
in the fall of 1932. This undertaking, together with the successf,] 
food gardens in St. Croix, which were started before those in S¢t. 
Thomas, has tended to improve the unemployment situation. 





Appointment of French Governmental Committee on Family 
Allowances 


NOTHER step in the course of making the French family allow- 
ance act of March 11, 1932, operative was the appointment of 
the special family allowances committee, which was provided for in 
article 74 of that law." This announcement appears in the December, 
1932, issue of The Family Endowment Chronicle,? which also calls 
attention to the fact that it is the duty of this committee “‘to give 
advice on decrees and regulations for the gradual universalization of 
the family allowance system in accordance with the intentions of the 
act.” 

The presiding officer of the committee is to be the Minister of Labor 
and Social Insurance and the membership includes 4 senators, 8 depu- 
ties, 12 representatives of family allowance funds and of industries 
granting family allowances without the medium of funds, 4 repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural family allowance committee, 4 repre- 
sentatives selected from the Conseil Supérieur du Travail, 2 for the 
employers, and 2 for the workers. The membership also includes 
representatives of the Ministries of Labor, Agriculture, and Health 
and of the special population committee. 

Employers in occupations which will shortly be subject to the 
compulsory provisions of the new act and who are not already paying 
family allowances are busy formulating plans for the organization of 
funds. The realization that if they do not establish their own funds 
they will be obliged to affiliate with an existing fund or with one 
created by the Ministry of Labor is apparently a very strong incentive 
to voluntary action. 

At a conference called by the Association of Merchants and Trades- 
men of Nancy and the Department of Meurth and Moselle with a 
view to creating a voluntary fund, it was explained that as the act 
would soon be applicable to them it was necessary to set up their 
fund as soon as practicable and to secure the Minister of Labor’s 
approval of its rules before January 1, 1933. The advantages of 
constituting their own special fund were pointed out by the officers; 
only in this way could the association exercise control over the 
money subscribed by its members and escape entanglements with 
other businesses less stable in personnel and where the percentage of 
employees with child dependents was unduly heavy. By holding the 





1 For digest of act, see Monthly Labor Review, April, 1932, p. 796, 
? Published in London, England, 
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administration of the fund in its own hands the association would 
be able to secure for its members a levy ‘‘at the lowest possible rate 
compatible with their obligations under the law.” The ultimate 
scale of family allowances will be fixed by a commission to be ap- 
pointed for the district by the Minister of Labor. 


a a os 
Establishment of a Department of Labor in Nova Scotia 


N ACCORDANCE with a law enacted at the last session of the 

Legislature of Nova Scotia, a department of labor has been estab- 
lished in that Province. The first minister of labor is the Hon. 
Gordon S. Harrington, premier and minister of public works and 
mines. Charles J. McDonald, of Glace Bay, chairman of the Do- 
minion legislative board of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
has been selected as secretary of labor.' 


1 Canada. Department of Labor. Labor Gazette, Ottawa, January, 1933, p. 2. 
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Labor Productivity in the Bituminous-Coal Industry, 1931 


OR 1931 an increase in output per man per day in the bitumi- 

nous-coal industry, accompanied by a decline in working time, 
employment, and total production, is shown in the preliminary sta- 
tistics published by the United States Bureau of Mines.! In 193] 
the output per man per day amounted to 5.30 tons as compared with 
5.06 tons in 1930. The following table shows output per man per 
day in the industry in 1913, 1923, and 1928 to 1931, and also the 
average days worked and men employed, and total production in 


these years. Index numbers have been calculated, using the figures 
for 1913 as the base, or 100. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED AND MEN EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND 
MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION IN THE BITUMINOUS-COAL INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED 
YEARS 




















Average Average Output 
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| Index numbers (1913=100) 
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As between 1913 and 1931 the greatest drop occurred in average 
number of days worked, the index in the later year being 69.0 as 
compared with 100.0 in 1913. The employment and production 
indexes have shrunk to practically the same extent, the respective 
indexes in 1931 being 78.7 and 79.9, respectively. However, in the 
years between 1913 and 1931 these two indexes have not been char- 
acterized by the same movement, the production indexes, for example, 
having risen to 104.7 in 1928 and 111.8 in 1929, years when the in- 
dexes of employment fell below 100.0 or to 91.3 and 88.0, respectively. 





1U. §. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines, Bituminous Coal Tables, 1931, by F. G. Tryon 
and L. Mann. Washington, 1932. (Mimeographed.) 
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In contrast with the other indexes shown in the table the indexes 
of output per man per day have increased steadily, the increase 
between 1913 and 1923, or from 100.0 to 123.8, being only slightly 
ereater than that for the period from 1923 to 1931, or from 123.8 to 
146.8. Thus output per man per day has increased by almost as 
much in the eight latest years for which statistics are available 
(1923-1931) as in the preceding 10-year period (1913-1923). A 
further significant fact shown in these statistics is that the year-to- 
year increase in Output per man bere day has been more rapid in 


years of depression, 1. e., 1930 and 1931, than in the year of more 
active coal demand, 1929. 
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Progress and Limitations of Farm Mechanization in the United 
States 


HE Monthly Labor Review for October, 1931, carried an 
article in which the principal data available at that time bearing 
upon the progress of mechanization in the agricultural industry were 
summarized, emphasis being placed upon the effects of mechanization 
upon labor requirements. The chief sources of information for this 
article were the reports of surveys and investigations made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, and the State agricultural colleges. The Yearbook of Agri- 
culture for 1932 (pp. 411-455) contains a series of articles written by 
experts of the Department of Agriculture, in which the progress of 
farm mechanization is traced, its more important economic and 
social effects indicated, and the principal limitations upon further 
development explained. Following is a brief summary of the facts 
and conclusions set forth in these articles. 


General Development of Farm Mechanization and the Present Situation 


Tue history of American agriculture has been especially charac- 
terized by a rapidly increasing utilization of improved tools and im- 
plements, beginning with the substitution of the metal for the wooden 
plow and the invention of the first reaping machines, during the first 
be of the nineteenth century. The outstanding features of this 

evelopment have been the rapid development of the earlier imple- 
ments and machines; the devising of larger operating units, including 
the combining intv a single operation of plowing, soil conditioning, 
and seeding, and of harvesting and threshing; and: more recently, the 
rapid replacement of animal by mechanical power, the latter process 
being greatly accelerated by the invention of the internal-combustion 
engine and the appearance of general-purpose and heavy-duty tractors, 
equipped with this form of motive power, in the several uses of the 
farm. The progress of mechanization has been and must continue 
to be Limited by the kind of crop that is to be produced, the nature 
of the soil, the topography of the land, and the size and contour of 
the fields. The progress of farm mechanization has been marked 
throughout by a relative increase in the amount of farm equipment. 
required per acre of land cultivated and by a corresponding or a 
greater reduction in the man-labor requirement. The net increase 
in the equipment requirement has, however, been greatly reduced by 
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the fact that a large number of the animals formerly used in farm 
operations have been eliminated. 

The demand for and the selling price of farm products are also 
factors limiting farm mechanization, and the most important of all the 
limiting factors. On the whole, mechanization results in an increased 
total output. It also results in an increased output per unit of labor 
applied or of money invested, and therefore in a widening of the profit 
margin, provided that prices are not reduced in an equal or a greater 
ratio than the increase in productive efficiency. But mechanization 
affects both the supply and the demand for farm products—the supply 
by directly increasing output per unit of land cultivated and per unit 
of labor applied, and the demand by the substitution of machines 
which do not consume farm products, for horses and mules, which do. 

The first result of mechanization on a large scele is apt to be a 
widening of the margin between costs and receipts, but where an 
additional supply of suitable land is available, this leads immediately 
to overproduction and lower prices. Unless this is checked by an 
adaptation of the new set-up to market conditions, it will be followe d 
by a decline in prices that may more than offset the increase in efli- 
ciency. In that case, operations must soon, of necessity, be scaled 
down to conform to market conditions. Thus, forces set in motion 
by the very process of mechanization may impose an effective check 
upon its further development. 

This is illustrated by what happened to wheat growers between 
1920 and 1931. In the semiarid regions of the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia, which are especially favorable ‘to large- 
scale mechanized farming, wheat growing was on the whole profitable 
up until the 1930-31 season. There was in consequence a rapid 
expansion in operations, and a large increase in output. The result 
was that, relative to world requirements, there was a general over- 


supply of wheat and a consequent fall in prices, until the margin of 
profits was wiped out. 


Progress of Mechanization in Separate Areas and in Different Industries 


Tue progress of farm mechanization has been very unequal in the 
several geographical areas of the United States. A similar difference 
is observed as among the principal farm industries—the growing of 
small grains, the production of corn, the dairy industry, etc. Geo- 
graphically, there has been most progress in the semiarid regions of 
the Great Plains, and least in the New England States and in the old 
South; while as among industries, the greater progress appears in the 
growing of small grains, and the least in dairying. 


Farm Mechanization in the Great Plains Region 


Aut things considered, the Great Plains region has offered the most 
favorable opportunities for the carrying on of large-scale, mechanized 
farming. ‘This region, extending from near the Mexican Gulf to the 
Canadian border, and covering the greater part of the area included 
in the States of Texas, Okiahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, and 
North Dakota, is characterized by large stretches of level land, low 
rainfall, and a loose , loamy soil—conditions especially favorable for the 
operation of large cultivating and harvesting units. Beginning about 
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1910, before which date farm equipment and methods in this region 
were compsratively primitive, mechanization has advanced with 
rapid strides. This advance has been marked by a continuous 
substitution of tractors for horses and mules and by increases in the 
size of operating units. The number of tractors in the eight impor- 
tant wheat-producing States increased from practically none in 1909 
to 82,000 in 1919. ‘Tractors of this decade were mostly of the large, 
slow-moving type, crude in construction and costly of operation. By 
1919 the number of trucks had increased to 27,000 and the number of 
automobiles to over 500,000 on the farms of this region. Toward the 
end of this decade, smaller tractors, pulling 2 and 3 bottom plows, 
began to be introduced, resulting in a considerable saving in operating 
costs. 

Between 1919 and 1929 the number of tractors on Great Plains 
farms increased from 82,000 to 274,000, trucks from 27,000 to 100,000, 
and automobiles from 500,000 to 1,000,000, while the number of 
horses and mules decreased 13 per cent. 

Effects on labor requirements.—Before the introduction of mechani- 
cal power and of modern machines and implements the farmer of the 
winter-wheat belt could handle without help, except during the peak 
periods of planting and harvesting, an average of about 320 acres of 
crop land, 200 to 220 acres in wheat and the remainder in feed crops. 
In the spring-wheat belt about the same total acreage could be 
handled, with 160 acres in wheat, 40 acres in fallow, and the remainder 
in feed crops. After the installation of large machine units, such as 
the disk harrow, the duck-foot cultivator, and the combined harvester 
and thresher, 700 acres could be handled by one man, with some help 
at harvest time, when the old heavy-type tractor was used, and 1,000 
acres when equipped with a lighter, all-purpose machine. When 
equipped with modern cultivating and harvesting machinery and a 
modern heavy-duty gasoline tractor, one man, with additional help 
at harvest time, may take care of as much as 1,600 acres. 

Investigations on a number of Kansas farms show a reduction in 
man-labor requirement from 6.6 man-hours under the old methods 
to 1.34 under the new. 


Increased Output per Man in the Corn Belt 


ConpiTions especially favorable to farm mechanization in the 
Corn Belt of the United States are: Gentle topography, fertile soils, 
a climate favorable to the growing of a number of different crops, and 
comparatively large farms. Recent studies of operations in this 
region show the following results: In plowing, an increase from 4.5 
acres per man per day with five horses to 7 acres with a 2-plow tractor 
and to 11 acres with a 3-plow tractor unit. In double disking, an in- 
crease from 14.5 acres to 21.5 and 30 acres respectively; in plank- 
dragging, from 20 acres with five horses to 37.5 with a tractor. In 
the operation of a cultipacker 16.5 acres were covered when 5 horses 
were used, and 23 acres where the tractor was substituted. 

In corn planting, the acreage per man has been raised from 14 to 
33 acres, and in the cultivation of corn from a minimum of 12 acres 


the implements. 


In the harvesting of corn the following changes in man-labor 
performance are noted:2 hand huskers, 2.8 acres per day; 2 men with 


per day to a maximum of 40 acres, according to the working width of 
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a 1-row picker, 6.7 acres per day; 2 men with a 2-row picker, 10 acreg 
per day. Where the yield is 50 bushels, the foregoing figures repre. 
sent, respectively, a quantity output of 70, 167.5, and 250 bushels 
per day per man. 

When all operations involved in the growing of corn are included. 
the man-labor requirement under the old methods often amounted to 
as much as 15 hours per acre, while under mechanized conditions 
many farms require only from 7 to 8 hours. Individual instances 
show even more striking differences. 

Similar increases in man-labor performance are noted where grain 
is produced by mechanized methods on Corn-Belt farms. In har- 
vesting and threshing oats a crew of 17 men using a stationary 
thresher applied 5.6 man-hours per acre, while the requirement when 
a combined harvester-thresher was used was only 3.9 man-hours. It 
is noted that the census figures show increases of from 15 to 37 per 
cent in crop acres handled per worker in the Corn Belt, in 1929 as 
compared with 1909. Other factors besides mechanization were, of 
course, involved in effecting this increase. 


Extent of Mechanization in the Corn Belt 


Tue extent of the progress in mechanization in the Corn Belt is 
indicated both by the increase in the number of tractors and trucks 
and in the decrease in the number of horses and mules between 1910 
and 1930. ‘The figures showing the decline in the number of horses 
and mules used on farms during this period are 22.5 per cent for Iowa 
and 36 per cent for Illinois, which are fairly representative Corn-Belt 
States. But these declines were due only in part to the introduction 
of the tractor and the truck. Improvements in general farm tech- 
nique have been such that there would have been in any case some 
reduction in the power requirement per acre. The number of horses 
used per 100 acres of crops cultivated decreased from 6.5 to 4.6 in 
Iowa and from 6.8 to 4.2 in Illinois during this period. Michigan, 
where conditions are less favorable for mechanization, shows a decline 
from 6.6 in 1910 to 4.1 in 1930, while the figures for Missouri are, 
respectively, 8.1 and 5.3 horses per 100 acres. 

The number of tractors used on farms in the principal Corn-Belt 
States in 1930 were: For Illinois, 70,000; for lowa, 66,000; and for 
Ohio, 53,000. This is an average of 63,000 for the three States, as 
compared with an average of under 20,000 per State for all States, 
as reported in 1930. Though there was this comparatively large 
increase in the total number of tractors used in these States, there 
was in 1930 only one tractor for every three farms in States of maxi- 
mum corn production, only one to every four farms in Ohio and In- 
diana, and one to tenin Missouri. Yet this is higher than the average 
for the entire country, which is one tractor to every seven farms. It 
is estimated that only one tractor-cultivator to every ten 100-acre 
farms is used in the Corn Belt, and only one mechanical corn picker. 

The utilization of mechanical equipment on Corn-Belt farms varies 
with the size of the farm. In one section, farmers growing less than 
35 acres of corn use tractors for only 11 per cent of the work involved ; 
those growing from 35 to 70 acres perform up to 35 per cent of the 
work with the tractor; and where over 70 acres of corn per farm is 

lanted 45 per cent of the work is done with the tractor. On 116 
farms of this section 75 per cent of the corn was husked from the 
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standing stalks in 1929, and of this, 70 per cent was husked by hand, 
927 per cent by 1-row pickers, and only 3 per cent by 2-row pickers. 


Mechanization in Dairy Farming 


Tue regions in which dairy farming is carried on in the United States 
are less favorable to large-scale mechanized operations than either 
the Great Plains or the Corn Belt, having a shorter growing season 
and lacking large level fields. On the other hand, milk is a bulky 
product, and on a large proportion of the dairy farms it must be hauled 
to market daily. Hence there has been a greater use of trucks than 
of tractors on ai farms. In 1930 New York, a leading dairy State, 
had 37 trucks and 25 tractors for every 100 farms, whereas Illinois 
had 19 trucks and 32 tractors per 100 farms. 

But the relative slowness in mechanized development on dairy 
farms is due chiefly to the fact that 50 per cent of the total labor 
requirement on specialized farms is for taking care of the herd, and 
that the greater part of this labor is of a kind that renders mechaniza- 
tion especially difficult. Milking requires approximately one-half 
of the work involved in the care of the dairy herd. This one opera- 
tion, when done by hand, limits to 10 or 12 the number of cows that 
can be kept per worker. Though few farms have yet reached the 
maximum efficiency that can be achieved by the use of milking ma- 
chines, instances in which one man has milked 30 cows are not unusual. 

A survey made in Grafton County, N. H., in 1930 shows that 
during that year 96 farms equipped with milking machines used 
130 hours of man labor per cow, or 75 per cent as much as was used 
on 230 farms that did not have milking machines. The former 
group averaged 22.8 cows per farm, as compared with 14.8 in the 
latter group. <A later survey, covering parts of New England and 
Wisconsin, showed that 26 farms using milking machines required 
only 71 per cent of the man labof per cow that was required on 
41 farms where the milking was dene by hand. In this case, the 
average number of cows was 26 for the farms using the machines 
and 17.7 for the group milking by hand. The difference in the 
size of the herd will account for a part of the difference in the labor 
dee, sae On the other hand, many of the farms using the 
milking machines have not yet fully adapted the size of their farms 
and other factors so as to attain the maximum relative efficiency. 

Another way in which labor requirements on dairy farms have 
been reduced is by the installation of mechanical equipment in 
the production of feed for the cows, and of supplementary crops 
grown in connection with dairying operations. A Connecticut 
survey shows a reduction of 0.65 hour of man labor per ton of hay 
harvested by the use of mechanical loaders, as compared with hand 
loading. In a test of silo filling, including 40 farms, 3 of the 40 that 
used mechanical equipment required only 40 per cent of the man 
labor that was required by the group as a whole. 

The effect of mechanization upon labor requirements in the dairy- 
ing industry as a whole is indicated by the fact that from 1909 to 
1929 crop acres handled per worker increased in nearly all of the 
dairying States. In Vermont the increase was from 26 in 1909 to 
30 in 1929; in New York, from 25 to 31; and in Wisconsin, from - 
31 to 36 crop acres per worker. But a part of this increase is to 
be ascribed to factors other than mechanization. 
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As in the case of Corn-Belt farms, only a small percentage of 
the dairying industry has thus far been mechanized. 


Farm Mechanization in the South 


In THE South farm mechanization has been retarded by a number 
of factors, some of which are peculiar to that region while others 
are the same as have been noted for other geographical areas. The 
main unfavorable factors peculiar to the South are the character 
of the labor supply and the prevailing system of cultivation. With 
an abundance of cheap labor the ‘‘cropper”’ system of cultivation 
in the growing of cotton has prevailed, under which the plantations 
are cultivated in small areas, almost entirely by hand and mule 
power. On the other hand, a scarcity of skilled labor, such as would 
be necessary if the farms were consolidated and mechanizéd, tends 
to discourage attempts at change. 

Furthermore, in common with the New England States, and some 
other of the more mountainous or hilly regions, many of the farms 
of the old South are made up of small, irregular fields, with a soil 
and topography that make it necessary to terrace for the prevention 
of erosion. In the wooded sections stumps in the fields often hinder 
the use of any but small, mule-drawn implements. 

That these factors are not the sole nor, perhaps, the chief impedi- 
ments to the progress of farm mechanization in the South, is indi- 
cated by the fact that, with the exception of rice growing in 
Arkansas—which is 100 per cent mechanized—even in the level 
Delta and coast sections the mule remains the prime source of 
power. The final limiting factors are found in the absence of 
practicable harvesting machinery and, to a lesser extent, machinery 
for multiple row planting and cultivation. While multiple-row 
planters and cultivators are in successful operation in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and while the sled type of harvester has in this region 
partly supplanted hand pickers, throughout the greater part of the 
cotton-growing areas production is limited to the quantity that 
can be ‘“‘chopped” and picked by hand with the labor supply avail- 
able. So long as the grower must keep on the land enough hands to 
pick the cotton, he will find it economical to have the same hands 
do the chopping. In the old South the cropper system stands in 
the way of the combining of the fields, so as to facilitate mechanical 
cultivation; and the cropper system is in large part bound up with 
the necessity of picking the cotton by hand. In the Delta region 
and in other level areas, the large, multiple-row implements that 
have proved successful in the Southwest could be utilized; and in 
the hill country hand chopping could be largely eliminated by using 
a hill-drop planter. But there would still remain the picking, 
necessitating the retention of practically the present force of un- 
skilled labor. The sugar planter finds himself in much the same 
position. 

There are a number of cotton-picking machines which, according 
to unbiased observers, are nearing practicability. Cane planters 
and harvesters have also been invented that have possibilities of 
success. If within the next few years these machines should prove 
to be generally practicable, there may be in many sections of the 
South a development in mechanization comparable to that which 
has occurred on the wheat farms of the Great Plains. 
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In the comparatively few instances in which mechanized equipment 
has been installed on southern farms, results have been achieved 
comparable with those noted for other regions. A west Texas cotton 
farmer takes care of 100 acres, with no help except during harvest, 
whereas the hill-section farmer and his family can handle only from 
25 to 40 acres, and the plantation cropper only 15 acres, plus a few 
acres for feed crops. In the Mississippi Delta, cotton production with 
mule equipment alone requires an average of 128 hours of man labor 
per crop acre and 39.3 hours of mule work. Production with tractor 
equipment, supplemented by mules, requires 90.8 hours of man labor, 
5.5 hours of tractor, and 5.3 hours of mule work per crop acre. 


Electrification of Farms 


No oTHeER single factor has brought so many comforts and con- 
veniences to the farmer and his family as the use of electrical energy, 
which is now becoming also an important factor making for greater 
efficiency in farm production. To-day about 1,000,000 farms are 
using electricity, supplied either by central stations or by individual 
plants. Of this number, more than 644,000 have high-line service. 
This is 10 per cent of all the farms in the country and nearly four 
times the number served in 1923. The estimated number of inde- 
pendent, or unit, farm plants is between 300,000 and 400,000. Con- 
sumption of current has been correspondingly increased. During 1930 
farmers bought 1,779,940 kilowatt-hours of electrical energy at a cost 
of $46,187,000. This is equivalent to 2,385,000 horsepower-hours. 

The popular uses for electricity on the farm are the running of 
household appliances, such as washing machines, and the operation 
of water systems. Electrical power is also used for grinding tools, 
grinding feed, cutting and hoisting silage, and other similar operations. 
On dairy farms electricity is coming to take the place of hand labor 
in the running of milking machines, cream separators and churns, 
milk coolers, and ice machines. It is employed to cool and pasteurize 
milk, to wash and sterilize milk bottles and milk cans, to cap the 
bottles, and to solder holes in the cans; to heat water for cleaning 
the dairy, to run ventilating fans, and to clean out cow stalls. 

On poultry farms electricity is used to hatch eggs in incubators, 
to brood chicks, to heat water, to sprout oats for green feed, and to 
operate ventilating fans and sprayers. An electric motor runs the 
feed grinder, cleans the grain, and elevates it into the feed bins. 
Large fruit farms are using electricity in spraying, fruit cleaning and 
grading, cider pressing, and refrigeration. The multiplicity and 
complexity of these operations precludes any present computation 
of the saving in labor time. 


Summary of Mechanization Effects 


A GENERAL surmmary of the effects of farm mechanization, with 
especial reference to reduction in production costs, is given in the 
1932 report of the Secretary of Agriculture to the President. The 
report says: 


With modern equipment one man can now handle 160 acres or more in the 
Corn Belt, as compared with an average of only about 80 acres a few years ago. 
Two and four row cultivators handle nearly two and four times as much corn as 
the old 1-row cultivator handled. Two-row mechanical corn pickers, with two . 
men to run them, do as much work as six hand pickers. Duck-foot cultivators 
and row weeders almost eliminate the necessity for plowing in the summer fallow 
wheat areas of the West, and increase materially the summer fallow handled by 
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one man. In the Great Plains a 16-foot combine harvests and threshes 35 to 40 
acres of wheat a day. One such harvester can handle 500 acres of grain in 15 
days. In 1928 the cost of harvesting an acre in Kansas by the combine was aby.) 
$2.20, as compared with $3.50 for harvesting with a header and thresher, aq 
$4.40 for harvesting with a binder and thresher. Nearly 66,000 combines were 
sold in the United States in the period 1927-1930. In Kansas the number of 
combines increased from 2,796 in 1923 to 16,631 in 1929. Combines are now 
used in every State in which small grains are of any importance. In the Missis- 
sippi Delta, with modern power machinery only 30 to 35 hours of man labor are 
required to grow an acre of cotton ready to pick, as compared with 80 hours under 
the old one or two mule system. In haying, one man, with a tractor-drawn 
mower and a side-delivery rake, covers 25 acres a day, or fifty times the area one 
man could cut and rake a century ago. If the windrow needs turning, it can be 
done with a tractor and the side-delivery rake. Production costs are reduced 
also by the use of better seed and more fertilizer, and by more scientific handling 
and feeding of livestock. In the Southeastern States yields of both corn and 
cotton have been greatly increased through the use of winter legumes. 


General Economic and Social Effects of Farm Mechanization 


Farm mechanization has tended to increase the size of farms, and. 
in the case of wheat growing, to shift the industry from the older 
agricultural sections to the semiarid regions of the West and North- 
west. In sections where mechanization has made most progress a 
tendency towards absentee or semiabsentee wheat farming is noted 
as a result of the speeding up of operations, the reduced labor require- 
ment, and the removal of livestock from the farms. This may have 
far-reaching reactions upon educational and other local institutions, 
as well as upon the business communities that heretofore have sup- 
plied the farming sections. 

The most important single result of farm mechanization, whether 
from the economic or the social point of view, is the enforced migration 
of farmers and farm workers from the rural sections to the industria! 
centers. It is estimated that during the seven years from 1924 to 
1930, more than four million persons left the farms, many of whom 
must have been in search of jobs, largely as a result of the lowered 
labor requirements on the farms. Though this movement has been 
slowed up on account of the depression, there was still in 1930 a con- 
siderable net outward movement. There has also been a considerable 
increase in the return migration from the industrial to the rural sec- 
tions, which will tend to check mechanization, since most of the new 
farmers will lack the capital necessary for the purchase of any con- 
siderable machine equipment. ‘They will also increase the total out- 
put, thus further increasing the surplus that is so important a factor 
in the limitation of mechanization on the part of the old-established 
farmers. 

There has been a considerable tendency towards large-scale corpo- 
rate or cooperative farming as a result of mechanization, which has 
also been checked by depression conditions. Though this movement 
may be resumed in the future, it is not believed that the family typ* 
of farming in the United States will be greatly endangered, since 
mechanized equipment is being adapted to all kinds of farming and 
to farms of any size. It appears that the most important direct 
effect of farm mechanization thus far is that it has enabled the average 
farm family to handle a larger acreage and to produce a larger crop 
with less expenditure of energy and with less Hone sg ol the 
future success of every type of farming will depend upon the adjust- 
ment of output to market conditions, m order that some part of the 
gain from mechanization may be realized by the farmer. 











SAFETY CODES 





New Safety Code for Floor and Wall Openings, Railings, and 
Toe Boards 


S THE result of extended and careful consideration of available 
knowledge and experience, a new safety code for floor and wall 
openings, railings, and toe boards has been developed by a technical 
committee, national in scope, under the sponsorship of the National 
Safety Council, and has been approved as an American standard by 
the American Standards Association. 

The purpose of the code is to provide safety for life and limb, and 
it contains definitions and regulations applying to all places where 
there is a hazard of persons or material falling through floor or wall 
openings and from stairways and runways. It applies to temporary 
or emergency conditions as well as permanent conditions but does not 
apply to construction work, to which the construction code is appli- 
cable, nor to private residences. 

It presents minimum requirements recommended for use by em- 
ployers and building owners, and for adoption and enforcement by 
administrative authorities. 
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Revised Safety Code for Foundry Workers 


HE tentative safety code for the protection of industrial workers 

in foundries, which was adopted in 1922, has been revised and 
approved by the American Standards Association as an American 
standard. 

The original code ! was developed by a technical committee under 
the sponsorship of the National Founders’ Association and the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association. It was put into general use by indus- 
try, regulatory bodies, and insurance interests, and the revision is 
based upon the experience obtained through its application. 

One of the important new requirements calls for the use of auto- 
matic couplers on all new charging buggies or cars, in place of the old 
link and pin arrangement which has been predominantly in use here- 
tofore. Other prominent changes are the requirement of worm gear 
or other self-locking device on all lip-pouring ladles handled by crane 
or trolley and on all ladles of 2,000 pounds capacity or more, and new 
rules concerning the operation and tapping of cupolas and the con- 
struction and use of charging boxes. An appendix has been added, 
containing safety suggestions, which it’ was felt would prove helpful 
to foundry operators, foremen, and workers. anand ates § | 





1 Published as Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 336, 519 
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Accident Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry to the End 
of 1931 


CCIDENT frequency and severity rates for the iron and steel 
industry as a whole were substantially the same in 1931 as in 
1930, according to the survey just completed by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. While the total number of injuries in 
the industry was 32.3 per cent smaller in 1931 than in 1930, the 
corresponding reduction in man-hour exposure was 32.4 per cent, sO 
that the frequency rate (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) was only 
slightly affected—an increase from 18.78 in 1930 to 18.81 in 193i. 
The total amount of time loss involv ed was reduced 33.1 per cent, 
and consequently the severity rate (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) was 
affected in the opposite manner—a reduction from 2.39 in 1930 to 
2.37 in 1931. 
While the average rates for the industry as a whole present only 
minor changes, considerable variation took place in the rates for the 
individual departments of the industry. Decreases in frequency 
rates were experienced in 16 of the 31 departments, ranging from 0.32 
to 22.38 injuries per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure. Crucible furnaces 
and car wheels stand out prominently, with respective reductions of 
22.38 and 19.01 injuries. Increases occurred in the other 15 depart- 
ments: Foundries, plate mills, puddling mills, sheet mills, unclassi- 
fied rolling mills, fabricating shops, wire drawing, woven wire fence, 
nails and staples, hot mills, axle works, yards, electric furnaces, wire 
springs, and stampings. The increases ranged from 0.04 to 33.49 
injuries per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, with the maximum increase 
for puddling mills, which also showed the highest increase in 1930 
over 1929. Severity rates decreased in 13 departments, ranging from 
0.09 to 2.17 days lost per 1,000 hours’ exposure, and increased in the 
other 18 departments. The increases were also small, ranging from 
0.03 to 2.18 days lost per 1,000 hours’ exposure, except for docks and 
ore yards, which shows an increase of 26.6 days lost. 


a 


Revision of Earlier Data 


Since publication of the accident experience in the iron and steel 
industry for 1930 all of the previous data have been checked and 
revised in accordance with later or additional information. Correc- 
tions appear in the present article, and consequently some of the 
figures differ slightly from those published formerly. All tables cover 
wage earners only. 

The customary presentation of the data is followed in this article, 
with one exception. Beginning in 1915, coke ovens operated in 
connection with steel works, and the erection of structural steel by 
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manufacturing establishments were considered as regular departments 
of the iron and steel industry, and the accident data for these two 
operations were included in all tabulations. However, the manufac- 
ture of coke, even where the product is subsequently used as fuel for 
the production of iron and steel, does not properly fall among the regu- 
lar operations of the iron and steel industry. It is also covered by 
the studies of the United States Bureau of Mines. The erection of 
structural steel is properly a construction operation and not a part 
of the manufacture of iron and steel. Consequently, beginning with 
this article, it has been decided to omit these two operations from all 
the general tabulations of the industry, unless otherwise stated. The 
figures for previous years have been omitted in the general tables, 
but summary figures for the two operations are shown in Table 3 
for the benefit of those interested in them in connection with the 
iron and steel industry. 

The data available for the annual review of the accident experience 
in the iron and steel industry have for several years been presented 
intwosections. The first section covers all establishments from which 
information could be obtained, including the identical establishments 
in the second section. The number of establishments in this group 
varies from year to year, with the constant attempt to secure data 
from establishments which have not reported previously. 

The second section covers the experience of a group of identical 
establishments engaged Pees in the production of fabricated 
products, sheets, wire and its products, tubes, and miscellaneous steel 
products. These establishments, which constitute about 30 per cent 
of the industry, were pioneers in accident-prevention work and have 
maintained an energetic effort to reduce accident rates. 


Experience in the Industry as a Whole 


Tue first industrial-accident data assembled on a large scale by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics were in connection with a survey in 
the iron and steel industry in 1910, at which time information was 
collected as far back as 1907, where records were available. Through 
the cooperation of the industry such information has been contin- 
uously collected since then and published from time to time. 

A remarkable decline has taken place in accident rates for the indus- 
try since 1907, the first year for which figures were obtained. In 1907 
the workers were killed or injured at the rate of 82.06 for every million 
man-hours of exposure (frequency rate), and for every thousand man- 
hours of exposure 6.90 days were lost as a result of accidents (severity 
rate). In 1931 the frequency rate had been reduced to 18.81 deaths 
or injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours of exposure, a decrease of 77.1 
per cent, and the severity rate to 2.37 days lost per 1,000 man-hours 
of exposure, a decrease of 65.7 per cent. 

The reduction was not uniform in the various departments, but 
because of lack of detailed data during the early years, the changes 
from 1907 to 1931 can be determined for only 10 departments. These 
changes are presented in Table 1, together with the changes for the 
other departments from the earliest available dates. 
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TABLE 1.-CHANGES IN FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES SINCE THE FIRST y 
DATA WERE COLLECTED, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR 
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Further details are given in the three tables following. Table 2 
presents the yearly experience for the industry from 1907 to 1931, 
consisting of the respective number of full-year workers, with the 
number of accidents, frequency rates, and severity rates, by extent of 


disability. 
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TanLeE 2—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
; 1907 TO 1931, BY YEAR AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
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The varying size of the working group from year to year is due, 
with three exceptions, to changing industrial conditions. Only a 
few firms were able to supply records for 1907; but as conditions in 
their establishments were practically typical, such data were included 
because it clearly indicated a still, less satisfactory condition than 
existed in 1910. In 1915 and 1916 it was not possible to secure 
complete data. 

The frequency rate for all injuries, which declined fairly constantly 
from 82.06 in 1907 to 19.95 in 1928 but increased again to 26.03 in 
1929, dropped to 18.78 in 1930, lower than in any previous year. It 
advanced to 18.81 in 1931, an increase of only 0.2 per cent over the 
1930 rate. The severity rate for all industries reached the lowest 
level—2.15—in 1928, advanced to 2.49 in 1929, and then dropped to 
2.39 in 1930. It declined to 2.37 in 1931, a decrease of 0.8 per cent 
from the 1930 rate but still above the 1928 level. 

Table 3 shows the frequency and severity rates for each of the 
departments in the industry for each year for which separate data 
were collected. Rates for coke ovens operated in connection with 
steel works and for the erection of structural steel by steel manu- 
facturing plants are also shown for the convenience of people who have 
been using these items. 
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TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT RATES IN THE a A INDUSTRY, BY DEPARTMEN? 


Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 
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1917_.......| 51.64} 60.41 | 80.30] 42.88 | 28.37] 28.84 or Faw me 37.87 | 66.10 76. 48 
| 36.87 | 58.60] 54.04] 27.49] 17.85] 23.13 Ae. FRET 87.03 | 60. 38 33. 5] 
Re: 40. 18 7.83} 40.41 | 25.10 9.98 | 10.78 1 ins eta! 36.08 | 75.14 42. 6] 
|. RET 45.42 | 54.27) 58.41 | 33.14] 16.40] 24.25 ER EE TS | 44.86 | 47.74 13.19 
| eS 41.95 | 52.19| 41.01 | 20.57| 24.96] 19.01 Rt Sere ee 17.90 | 57. 36 15. 60 
RBS Ret 42.73 | 70.77} 53.50] 21.51 ft fe 5 5 a Sete 7.48 | 23.59 15. 99 
- 37.09 | 60.31 | 51.89] 21.98] 26.61 13.61 | 43.45 |- 12.92 | 35.78 11.15 
A | 35.03 | 58.19) 84.51 | 21.76) 17.68] 14.95] 36.93 )}._.___-- 15.50 | 43. 39 15. 68 
Se 27.57 | 18.98] 79.68 | 23.91 | 27.65] 16.27] 40.13 '___- 4.59 | 25.77 7.73 
eee 22.44 17.82] 50.27) 15.95 | 21.76] 12.79] 65.83] 38.92] 12.74] 14.73 7.71 
| PARES - 21. 54 7. 16 24. 11 11. 26 13. 56 8. 42 26. 39 38. 35 (1) 12. 68 1. 65 
ae 23.87 | 12.95} 16.97] 10.24] 13.03] 10.51 | 28.99) 33.20 3. 49 3. 89 6. 24 
eee 23.99 | 25.91] 82.15 5.95 | 10.54 6.05 | 11.60] 30.48 | 56.43] 72.07 8. 99 
MG & wi ckeuce 17. 46 28. 32 36. 03 11. 37 4.12 8. 96 10. 16 26. 45 35. 76 72. 59 10. 68 
is 4: Ganieaes | 18.16 34. 12 26. 91 13. 17 7. 67 14. 93 13. 58 20. 60 45. 27 53. 58 87 





1 Included under unclassified. 
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TasLE 3.—ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEPART- 
MENT AND YEAR—Continued 


Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure)—Continued 













































































—_—_—_ 
Elec- Me- Cru- Struc- 
Pai trical \chanical) Power | y. a. | ciple |Electric| Wire |Stamp-|Unclas-| Coke | tural 
Year | depart-| depart-| houses furnaces(Urnaces| springs} ings | sified jovens?| steel 
| ments | ments erection 
1907 SS) a Sl eee i SD eee ee eee Ee eee eee es. _ 2 fee Parte ee 
1D. ccskek ee LMR bon npemat 2 7 Sees aD eA eer SOE 4S GME lei edoeubids 
01. J schaen 45.43 | 57.99 |...-.---| 51.00 }__....-- BESS TC PER aS | ae Berne 
eee ey | ae ee 2 (Re See ee ee ee = A 2 Oe 
a8. cues | 43.53 | 70.96 |._..-__- | §2.98|....___- Msi y Gorey weet 52. 50 | ORE Wee oe 
ever = ie * | See | 43.24 |. Rae E Mere SoS | CR ee 
eee 13.61 | 33. 57 | Bn ot doc alecnd dhGdiie dees wae 38. 34 27. 10 110. 15 
1916 _-| 61.36 | 46.10 |_______- (Se ret Stet cas ane 42.52 | 24.45 | 87:04 
\ ie ee | 45. 83 53. 79 16. 40 (ae ge ES es ee et 43.03 | 27.31 135. 23 
1918 35.46 | 36.03 | 24.60 | 33.03 oe ek! ES ea RE | 37.41 | 24.73 | 101.83 
a ee | 36.10 | 37.85 18. 40 ile es ah das Bact ok Silke Me wists 32.74 | 24.71 | 97.20 
7 PESTS 30.62 | 37.14 Se a ta eo ek haa bditinomei a ied 36.43 | 20.69 | 116.17 
1921 21.27 | 23.63 11. 23 SRO LS AR A SS ST Ey 29.66 | 10.86 102.96 
GR. . dens - | 15.96 18. 97 11.90 | 23.72) wk eins .-----| 30.83 | 10.68 80. 71 
Re ee | 17.57 19. 44 10.40 | 29. 43 | - . Fer Mes SEM a: * 34.18 | 16.25 89.18 
OA. «ck chin BR * oh) 2. Fe | fe ee GOTT ene 26.38 | 12.35 102.74 
~~ Se So * oe Foe * Fe Ft fe ere ey eer | 28. 66 7.01) 71.14 
1926 .-| 10.33 | 17.05 2 [B22 9 eo Bers Ee See 25. 80 9. 86 84. 41 
Uo cies Sail 8. 59 12. 50 9. 08 WETS Fe dine thn Dayal >< ok Seal saceene 21.68 | 6.98 | 58.82 
a sibated 6. 30 7.77 3.13 << | Satay eee Sea eee ee lu me Uv 
ee 5. 90 15. 56 5. 02 Ce [ae ae een eee ae Mes ee 67. 20 
i. «seach s 6.85 13. 34 7.99 8. 35 39.21 | 35.12 | 29.91 | 23.58 16.74 5.97 63, 82 
RES 5. 74 10.88 | 4.63 8. 39 16.83 | 51.78 | 32.15 | 37.30; 15.63 | 4.24 108. 35 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
| Bes- | Open- Heavy Pud- : 
Year Blast | semer | hearth Foun-| Bar rolling Plate dling Rod | Sheet | Tube 
furnaces) con- : dries | mills ; mills : mills | mills | mills 
rs furnaces mills mills 
erters | 
| | i 
Soe 16.03 ' 5.35 | 14.49 3. 46 4.85 8 Re, Bae ee 4.10 ‘3.12 
ae 9.76 | 10.44: 9.77 Be tinéen osc 6. 55 8 RAS I SE ee 4.35 | 1.70 
1911 6. 54 4.49 + ee 3 eee 5 5a > ¢ Po Sane or | 1.76 | 1. 48 
Se 7. 23 Aa) 8D) £2 }-....-.-. 4. 08 | ae eee 2. 59 2. 51 
1913 7. 21 7.05; 5.81 Oe 3. 01 8 § Ree Be uo ol J 2. 71 2. 70 
| SRS 5.09) 484) 4.50] 3.29)......-. le | | Bee Sa A _.| 2.04 2.01 
1915 4.54, 3.48 4.18 | . 59 1.91 4.13 SS SAS 1. 21 1. 69 1. 39 
1916... -.. 4.60) 9.71 4.22; 2.93| 4.26 3.19 eo) ere 2.40) 2.00/ 1.00 
1917 5. 78 9. 20 6. 37 4.74 4.10 4.44 2. 55 | 1. 65 | 4.77 1.91 2. 61 
1918. 6.17 6. 27 7.90 3.14; 3.50 3.84 | 2.98 3. 20 4.73 1. 04 1. 61 
_. =e 7. 24 5. 68 6. 80 2.75 | 1.64 3.88 | 2.50 53; 3.50 1.10 1. 89 
1920__ 3. 96 | 2. 32 4.29 2. 28 1. 20 1.96 | 2.54 | 2. 41 | 1.44; 2.68 2. 09 
are 3.88 | 3.15 2.35 | 2.65 | 1. 60 | Le. 24284 ...i.4 1e- i.@ 1. 42 
ESE 5.13} 1.66| 3.63| 267] 5.03) 2.53| 2.05 |_....... | 1.79) 249) 1.60 
1998. ......- 4.16} 2.97 5. 18 2.96 1.31 2.11) 2.73| 2.06 | 2.22; 2.19| 1.52 
1924. _ §.58 | 3.7 4.39; 3.04; 1.68 3.92 | 2.04 | 2.40; 1.81; 171 2.11 
1925 _ _ 4.39 | 4.64 3.72) 3.72) 2.18 2.99; 3.71| 3.73) 271 1.70 | 1. 70 
aa 4.55 | 7.66 6.20; 3.26) 1.41 2. 01 2.52 | 3.57 2.70 1.19 | 1. 50 
_ = 4.51; 2.32; 4301 2.91 1.71 2. 45 1. 89 -88 | 1.24 . 83 | 1. 59 
Se 3.38 | 2.07; 3.51; 186) 4.64 1. 55 1. 51 2. 90 2.10 1.77 1, 27 
et tss.... 2.57; 2.92) 4.41] 3.18) 1.66 2.18 2. 62 -50| 3.99 1.82 1. 80 
1930__. | 4.99 | 3.41| 3.58) 3.04) 241| 220| 255| 1.44] 3.43] 1.33 1.72 
ae 3.42) 199) 3.69, 3.19 | 2.74 2. 06 | 1.75 3. 31 3. 03 1.81 1.89 
| ! | 





? Only those operated in connection with steel works. 
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TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT RATESIN THEIRON AND STEELINDUSTRY, BY DEPARTM ENT 
AND YEAR—Continued 


Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure)—Continued 















































Unclas- , rs wae “a Docks 
Year | Sified he i Forge | jv ire |Woven-| Nails | Hot | Cold | Axle | Car | and 
— shops shops ing fence | staples mills | rolling | works | wheels| . a 
1907 ships Shia 9. 50 ao Ses ; ‘ l_ Pia? ee a paises 
1910 | 4.98 5. 41 Peiace Rt SE: PEE ee Varo Eee) RPE oe LA 
1911_ 3. 32 +: SD 3. 23 re GREE HS: RL eS 
1912... __ 3.33) 2.87|........ 1... Ct das ARORA BAM “OPRee Lee 
1913- | 4.13 5 eae 2.73 po Se Ue TREES SR. ay TS | ae 
Ss nchitetle |} 2.49 2) ae Ne. 3 a RE OS Fe, = mS An 
ST 1.79 7 | ere. 3. 50 1.72 Bis on nalhioweink eed 3. 39 0. 98 9 
1916. “ 2. 51 3 RR oe 4.32 3. 39 TP Eilts eneiade debe 13 8. 52 8. 59 
1917- m 2. 09 3.08 4. 40 1.99 2. 49 DE Rss cucvinidtonecuted . 88 5. 91 13. 08 
Ny ee 2.17 2. 58 3. 02 2. 21 1, 21 * | ae eee 5.01 41. 69 
eee 2.10 1. 45 2.72 1, 41 2. 29 7) SE BS 71 3. 22 0 
1920___.__ 2. 92 3. 30 1. 51 2. 50 3.10 . 93 Se Geese 69 1. 51 8 
1921 _- 2. 25 2.10 3. 89 2.7 1.19 5 LA a eae 8.78 4,83 
eee... <6: 2. 62 3. 28 5.19 2.13 1.11 Ae Gest cn - Mlastabed 12 . 43 0 
Se 2. 73 2.19 2. 61 1.91 1.94 1. 97 iS ff =e . 08 2. 80 4 
ae 2. 60 2. 21 2. 71 2.10 1. 51 1. 22 cL ) at 4, 26 2.91 14 
Sa 1. 65 1. 69 3. 31 1. 89 . 58 1.81 e 8 eae .12 1.91 10 
ees 1. 50 2. 28 1.09 1. 59 .79 . 34 4.77 1. 21 6. 00 2. 00 2 
Seo 3. 02 1.12 2.79 2.01 1.12 .19 1.01 2.19 (‘) 3. 92 8 
ae 2. 20 1. 45 1. 89 2. 08 2. 31 2. 92 90 1.90 . 81 3. 50 2 
ae 2. 39 3. 30 4. 59 1.99 a a | 81 2. 88 1. 21 2. 81 5 
eer 2. 60 2. 87 2. 68 1.73 2. 24 . 34 1.01 2. 72 1. 27 3.19 ‘ 
es o.esten 1. 69 2.17 2. 45 3. 33 32 -o7 1.39 3. 40 1. 86 5. 37 
Me- st 
Elec- | .; : Struc- 
; hani- Cruci- | Elec- - . y “ tural 
" trical | © Power | x : Wire |Stamp- |Unclas-| Coke 
Year cal ... | Lards | ble fur-| tric fur- : ces ; : stee! 
per ag depart- houses naces | naces |SPrings| ings sified | ovens? ee. 
ments tion 
1907 - sl J; ae 5 ETSES Seas BE eeee Hee 
ae 4. 20 | j_ ==. 3 Se eee Sees |--------|-..--... 
sas 3. 61 , eeiaaee sy estas: se i fa 
PRS + [RY oes Fo | acta aera Rs VE 
aes 8.71  ¢ ee 6. 41 a Se SS ae: Beer Se |e 
8. 41 3 ¢ ae + SS ae ee ee Se a a 
ES: 3. 61 i | eS SEE ee SAE RO See 2. 50 3. 31 25 
ee 8. 51 ef eee i. | Sate Sere fa ae Se 3. 52 5. 50 23 
ae 9. 30 4. 40 4. 40 6. 87 |. Seek Eee Se EE Se 3. 00 8.71 Zh. § 
aaa 5. 69 3. 28 5. 81 5 3 een. eee 2. 99 5. 39 19. 
7.01 -3.41 5.71 3: eee ie ee SES SS eet he 2. 58 3. 70 15 
SR 2.71 2. 61 1.93 > ¢ ee ee Se ee Bee 2.76 2. 41 25 
Se 2. 23 3. 38 1.93 oS a Sa ge See Se ee 2. 35 1. 20 20 
ea 2. 80 2. 65 -92 fe Oe oe OS eee 2.18 1.01 22 
eee 3. 00 3.31 3. 44 > | EY See SS ee) SO oe 2. 48 3. 00 y 
1924... 4. 20 2.72 2. 99 i JE 2 ee Ge ane ee 2. 76 3. 41 25 
ee 3. 90 2.71 2. 00 | ROS a 4 eee oe 1.79 2. 18 22 
EE 3.19 2. 51 2. 22 8: SED oe CE Ce Sa 2.01 4. 41 32 
rs 4. 39 2. 10 . 32 fk ee hk ES ™ 2.11 2. 09 9 
ee 4. 21 2. 20 .70 ff ES re, ke se 2.13 2.11 27.§ 
Re 3. 93 2.71 49 >, | ae iced ida te nates 2.19 2. 34 25. 6 
a ee 2. 80 2. 76 . 38 3. 27 1.18 3. 07 2. 32 2. 02 1.75 3.01 17. 
1931. _ 4.15 3. 02 1. 42 3. 64 07 YO .91 3. 32 1. 66 2.78 31. 25 















































1 Included under unclassified. 
? Only those operated in connection with steel works. 








Frequency rates were lower in 1931 than in 1930 in 16 departments 
and in coke ovens, with decreases ranging from 3.4 per cent for rod 
mills to 57.1 per cent for crucible furnaces, and higher in 15 depart- 
ments and in structural steel erection, with increases ranging from 
less than one-half of 1 per cent for yards to 86.2 per cent for woven 
wire fence. 

Severity rates were lower in 1931 than in 1930 in 13 departments 
and in coke ovens, with decreases ranging from 5.1 per cent for the 
unclassified departments to 94.1 per cent for crucible furnaces, and 
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higher in 18 departments and in structural steel erection, with in- 
creases ranging from 3.1 per cent for open-hearth furnaces to 309.3 
er cent for docks and ore yards. 

It should be noted that percentage increases or decreases do not 
give any idea of the relations of the departments, and that the rates 
in the tables must be compared, because they represent the actual 
conditions existing. 
While the exposure for the individual years is of considerable volume 
it is naturally affected by local and temporary conditions, such as a 
catastrophic occurrence, so that a more satisfactory picture of the 
trend in accident rates is presented by combining exposures and 
accidents for several years. Table 4, which shows a 5-year moving 
average for the industry as a whole and for specified important 
departments, from 1907 to 1931, affords a comparison of the relation 
between these departments and the industry. 


TisLE 4.—ACCIDENT RATES FOR THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND FOR SPECI- 
FIED IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS, BY 5-YEAR PERIODS 




































































Bessemer} Open- Heavy 
, The Blast : Plate Sheet 
Period : : convert- | hearth |Foundries} rolling : , 
industry | furnaces = farnaces mills mills mills 
Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 
Ve, | 69. 2 70. 69 104. 88 83. 12 53. 17 61. 31 69. 71 47. 92 
1008-10084. i <2 ...-...-- 65.1 56. 21 101. 20 80. 52 58. 74 56. 51 91. 08 51. 83 
1900-1913........-.... 62. 1 61. 48 95. 70 76. 57 63. 14 50. 98 55. 90 51. 34 
TRIO Mitac ona <o+ as 59. 22 59. 16 89. 7 76. 42 63. 59 46. 02 49. 94 51. 02 
1911-1915_ -- --- ee: 54. 85 51. 97 77.71 69. 28 65. 21 39. 41 44. 66 48. 07 
1912-1916__ - waft 53. 84 50. 35 76. 13 68. 16 67. 69 37. 26 41. 54 47. 37 
oe a eee 49. 92 45. 63 68. 27 60. 11 70. 12 32.14 36. 61 41, 32 
1014-10ee acs... 44, 28 41. 24 60. 43 54. 05 64. 74 31.13 39. 81 35. 81 
1915-1919__.__-.-_- ‘ 41. 66 38. 96 57. 66 50. 56 62. 31 33. 95 39. 25 32. 72 
1916-1920_........._-- 41.04 37.72 53. 11 47.35 63. 18 31. 41 38. 43 33. 72 
. + a 39. 67 35. 54 46. 94 44, 85 63. 11 29. 87 37. 58 33. 43 
ee 36. 73 34. 03 36. 98 41. 56 60. 44 27. 63 36. 68 35. 21 
1919-1923__.......-.-- 35. 21 32.74 30. 53 36. 33 61. 76 24. 24 31. 44 35. 75 
) Ee 33. 83 30. 61 24. 90 32. 82 62. 72 21. 48 29. 33 34. 83 
ie ERE 31. 45 28. 99 18, 32 30. 14 63. 12 18. 61 26. 77 33. 03 
1922-1926_..........-- 30. 74 28. 65 16. 74 28. 43 62. 79 17. 06 25. 59 30. 40 
ar 27.79 27. 37 14. 96 25. 57 61. 19 15.15 21. 33 25. 29 
1924-1928_.........--- 25. 04 18. 59 11. 97 22. 32 57. 82 13. 05 18. 49 23. 93 
aaa 24. 22 13. 05 8. 66 20. 06 57.19 10. 81 16. 91 22. 82 
1926-1980_............ 22. 27 12. 33 8.71 17. 57 51. 02 9. 94 15. 28 19. 39 
| ee 21. 08 10. 60 7.06 16. 24 47. 50 9. 76 14. 35 18. 15 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
SS 5.0 8. 55 7. 54 7.47 3. 16 4. 60 5.11 2. 83 
s. ae 4.3 7. 88 6. 86 7. 32 3. 51 4. 32 6.18 2.72 
1909-1913_..........-- 4.4 7. 67 6.74 6. 98 3.71 4.01 3. 90 2.75 
Wi0-I0ee............- 3. 79 7.04 6. 43 6. 68 3. 65 3. 78 3. 78 2. 58 
> ° ee 3. 49 6. 37 5. 30 5. 98 3. 86 3. 42 3.14 2. 21 
|) 3. 57 6. 10 6. 18 5. 83 3. 76 3. 46 2. 85 2. 27 
0 3. 60 5.75 7.15 5. 39 4.01 3. 61 2. 59 2. 10 
ne cn ckn we 3. 49 5. 53 6. 96 6.14 3. 74 3. 82 2.61 1.78 
J = rae 3. 58 6. 03 7.01 6. 56 3. 56 4.14 2. 57 1. 60 
SIGs. én os ~n 3. 45 5. 67 6. 28 6. 09 3. 23 3. 47 2. 59 1. 82 
AP taka wcus<ce 3. 32 5. 48 5. 42 5. 82 3.17 3. 28 2. 53 1.75 
10\8-Ieee............. 3. 07 5. 49 3. 95 5. 33 2. 69 2. 85 2. 47 1. 88 
i ae 2. 87 4. 98 3. 25 4. 67 2. 66 2. 45 2. 44 2. 09 
1920-1924_............ 2. 76 4. 50 2.74 4. 16 2.74 2. 37 2. 35 2. 16 
ER inn Sonne uu 2. 69 4. 64 3. 24 4. 03 3. 08 2. 64 2. 53 1. 95 
i. ae 2. 74 4.72 4. 05 4. 66 3. 16 2. 68 2. 60 1. 82 
i. aes 2. 62 4. 62 4. 20 4.78 3. 18 2. 65 2. 54 1.50 
, 2. 49 3. 33 4.18 4. 42 2. 98 2. 51 2. 25 1. 43 
i, >a 2. 41 2. 24 4. 05 4. 43 3. 02 2. 22 2. 39 1. 48 
1926-1980_............ 2. 39 2.18 3. 79 4. 43 2. 90 2. 08 2. 23 1. 42 
1927-1931. ............ 2. 35 1. 90 2. 60 3. 93 2. 86 2. 09 2.12 1.61 
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Contrasting the period 1907-1911 with that of 1927-1931, it ;, 
seen that the industry as a whole and all departments except foundries 
present a notable reduction in frequency rates. The decreases were 
as follows: Blast furnaces from 70.69 to 10.60; Bessemer converters 
from 104.88 to 7.06; open-hearth furnaces from 83.12 to 16.24; heayy 
rolling mills from 61.31 to 9.76; plate mills from 69.71 to 14.35. 
and sheet mills from 47.92 to 18.15. For the industry as a whole the 
rate declined from 69.20 to 21.08. In foundries, which showed 
relatively low rate for the early period (53.17), the rate did not keep 
pace with that of the other departments. The next six periods show 
increases, and while the rate declined again it did not drop below the 
1907-1911 figure until the 1926-1930 period. A further reduction js 
shown in the 1927-1931 period to 47.50, but this rate is conspicuous by 
being more than double the average rate for the entire industry. — 

Severity rates declined from 1907-1911 to 1927-1931 in the industry 
as a whole and in all departments. The decreases were as follows: 
Blast furnaces from 8.55 to 1.90; Bessemer converters from 7.54 to 
2.60; open-hearth furnaces from 7.47 to 3.93; heavy rolling mills from 
4.60 to 2.09; plate mills from 5.11 to 2.12; and sheet mills from 2.83 
to 1.51. As in frequency rates, severity rates for foundries was low 
during the earliest period (3.16), but did not follow the general trend, 
and increased in the next six periods, then declined very slowly, and 
in the 1927-1931 period stands at 2.86, a decline of only 0.3. 

The period 1927-1931 shows decreases in frequency rates from the 
1926-1930 period for the industry as a whole and for all departments. 
Decreases in severity rates are shown for the industry as a whole and 
five of the departments, but small increases are shown for heavy rolling 
mills and for sheet mills. 












Experience in the Industry, by States, 1922 to 1931 


AccipDENT frequency and severity rates in the iron and steel industry 
by individual States, from 1922 to 1931 for 18 States and from 1926 to 
1931 for 6 other States, are presented in Table 5. Several States were 
omitted, to avoid identification of establishments or because the 
exposure was less than 1,000 full-year workers. 

A downward trend in frequency rates is shown by all but two of the 
States, and severity rates show a reduction in the majority of the 
States. The declining tendency is more pronounced in those States 
where accident-prevention activities have existed the longest and 
have been most extensive. Operations in the industry are, however, 
not uniform in the various States, and in some States the more 
hazardous operations predominate. 
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TasLe 5. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1931, BY STATE AND YEAR 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure] 
























































Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- 
Death bility bility Total 

Num- 
State and year a Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- 
year |Num-| ouen-| ver- |NY™"| quen-| ver- | NY-| quen-| ver- | NY-| quen-| ver- 

workers|ber of ber of : ber of : ber of 
cases} °Y | it¥ | cases} ©Y | IY | cases | ©. | Y | cases| °Y | ity 
rate | rate rate | rate rate | rate rate | rate 
Alabama: 

1922..-.----| 10,908} 10] 0.30] 1.82] 51] 1.55| 1.17 | 1,163 | 35.25 | 0.48 | 1,224] 37.10] 3.47 
1978........-| bi, O86 7 20 | 1.18 78 | 2.18 | 1.77 | 1,348 | 37. 71 . 87 | 1, 433 | 40. 09 3. 82 
| ea 13, 705 16 39 | 2.33 41 | 1.00 | 1.06 | 1,127 | 27.41 .62 | 1,184 | 28.80] 4.01 
1925..-..-..| 15, 244 14 31 | 1.84 46 | 1.00 | 1.37 lL. 11 .19 568 | 12.42 3. 40 
1926_...-.--| 19. 887 20 50 | 3. 02 130 | 2.18 | 1. 56 | 1,370 | 22.95 39 | 1,530 | 25. 63 4. 97 
1G <- 14, 493 12 . 28 | 1. 66 77 11.771 1.43 18. 61 36 898 | 20.66} 3.45 
1928.....---| 13, 258 16 -40 | 2.41 761} 1.91 | 1.63 954 | 23.98 63 | 1,046 | 26. 29 4. 67 
1929.......-} 16, 162 11 23 | 1.36 93 | 1.92 | 1.43 | 1,395 | 28. 76 45 | 1,499 | 30.91 3. 24 
1930_.....--| 15, 073 12 27 | 1. 59 89 | 1.97 | 2.03 } 1, 246 | 27. 55 61 | 1,347 | 29.79 4. 23 
1931_...----| 10, 470 y 29 | 1.72 54 | 1.72 11.79 635 | 20. 21 39 698 | 22. 22 3. 90 

California: 

1023. ......| 4,013 3 .25 | 1. 50 35 | 2.91 | 2.63 711 | 59.05 . 80 749 | 62. 21 4. 93 
(ea 3, 113 3 .32 | 1.93 11} 1.18} 1.19 597 | 63. 92 78 611 | 65. 42 3. 87 
SO es 2 . 23} 1.38 16 | 1.84] 1.43 §22 | 59.97 | 1.34 540 | 62. 04 4.15 
1926.....-.| 3,018 1 sm . 66 10} 1.11 ] 1. 56 278 | 30.70 an 289 | 31.92 2. 93 
1926....-..-| 2,908 RE, See 16 | 1.89 | 2.09 825 | 95.93 | 1. 20 841 | 97.82] 3.29 
ie oh PRR ee 4 .97 | 1.02 225 | 54.76 . 91 229 | 55.73 1. 93 
1928...._...| 4,660 1 07 . 43 14 | 1.00 | 1.07 | 1, 209 | 86.48 | 1.14 | 1, 224 | 87.55 2. 64 
a... 6, 360 7 37 | 2.20 39 | 2.04 | 2.03 | 1,221 | 63.99 | 1.07 | 1, 267 | 66.40 | 5.30 
ee .. 5, 351 3 19 | 1.12 12 . 1 . 76 665 | 41.42 54 680 | 42. 36 2. 42 
RS 4,018 at «i . 99 12} .99 90 348 | 28. 87 48 362 | 30.03 2. 37 

Colorado: 
1922___. 3, 351 3 30 | 1.79 3h .20t a7 367 | 36. 51 . 36 372 | 37.01 2. 42 
1923_..- 4, 164 7 56 | 3. 36 13 | 1.04 | 1. 22 462 | 36. 98 7 482 | 38. 58 5. 34 
1924___. 4, 269 6 47 | 2.81 22 | 1.72 | 1.52 452 | 35. 29 63 480 | 37.48 4. 96 
1925... 4, 243 3 24 | 1.41 14} 1.10 93 592 | 46. 50 78 609 | 47. 84 3.12 
1926__.- 4, 507 2 15 . 89 13 9651.15 668 | 49. 48 71 683 | 50. 59 2. 75 
1927_..- 4, 074 6 49 | 2.95 27 | 2.21 | 1.75 474 | 38. 78 51 507 | 41.48) 5.21 
1928... 3, 439 2 19 | 1.16 16 | 1.55 | 1.80 502 | 48. 66 61 520 | 50.40) 3.57 
1929__._- 4, 764 3 21 | 1. 26 32 | 2.24 | 2.64 506 | 35. 40 57 541 | 37.85 | 4.47 
1900........| 3, 283 4 41 | 2.44 9] .91 . 96 263 | 26. 69 50 276 | 28.01 3. 90 
2, 071 2 32 | 1.93 6 97 | 1.19 137 | 22. 04 44 115 | 23.33 | 3.56 

Connecticut: 

a 3, 778 3 . 26 | 1.59 22 | 1.94 | 1.38 510 | 44.99 67 535 | 47.19 3. 64 
ie 5, 307 5 -31 | 1.88 34 | 2.14] 1.58 446 | 28.01 27 485 | 30.46 | 3.73 
in ware 5, 639 6 . 35 | 2.13 40 | 2.36 | 1.31 522 | 30. 85 43 568 | 33.56 | 3.87 
LSS 7, 4 5| .23] 1.38 49 | 2.24] .28 778 | 35. 72 35 832 | 38.19) 2.01 
a 2, 908 1 13 . 68 47 | 5.40 | 2.47 366 | 42. 07 72 414 | 47.60 | 3.87 
a 4, 458 1 .07 . 44 27 | 1.97 | 1.58 276 | 20.09 34 304 | 22.13 2. 36 
ee 5, 997 j . 06 . 35 15 -88; .74 402 | 23. 48 28 418 | 24.42 1. 37 
7, 579 | RA 5 ee 46 | 2.02 | 1.63 449 | 19.75 30 495 | 21.77 1. 93 
| 5, 039 1 . 07 . 40 27 | 1.78 | 1.03 315 | 20. 84 37 343 | 22. 69 1. 80 
aa 7, 938 1 . 04 . 25 25} 1.05) .69 217} 9.11 16 243 | 10. 20 1.10 

Georgia: 
aia 125 1 | 2.67 |16.00 1 | 2.67 . 80 58 |154. 66 | 1.43 60 |160.00 | 18. 23 
Sali 1, 106 2 . 60 | 3.62 5 | 1.51 | 1.57 99 | 29. 84 43 106 | 31.95 | 5.62 
Sea 2 a Ae 311.06] 1.05 27) 9.51 19 30 | 10. 57 1, 24 
RS 478 gt RS Oe: See S eee 14 9. 75 24 14) 9.75 . 24 

Illinois: 
ae 23, 926 16} .22] 1.34 95 | 1.32 | 1.00 | 2,370 | 33.02 | .44 1] 2,481 | 34.56 | 2.78 
40, 097 39 .32 | 1.95 171 | 1.42 | 1.63 | 3, 753 | 31. 20 . 55 | 3,963 | 32.94 4.13 
a 38, 147 21 -18 11.13 126' 1.12] .98 | 2,934 | 25.63! .21 | 3,081 ' 26.93) 2.32 
Jaa 35, 810 20} .19} 1.12 120 | 1.12 | 1.32 | 2,551 | 23.75 | .36 | 2,691 | 25.06} 2.80 
RR .| 37, 574 25 - 221) 1.33 114} 1.01 . 82 | 2,916 | 25. 87 . 38 | 3,055 | 27.10 | 2.53 
(a 49, 576 20} .13] .81 124 .83 | .761 1,611 | 10.83] .19 |] 1,755 | 11.79 1.76 
2a 30, 171 14} .15] .93 132 | 1.46 | 1.47 | 1,761 | 19.46] .42] 1,907 | 21.07) 2.82 
ae s wT iis .67 | 226] 1.58] 1.48 | 3,453 | 24. 21 . 35 | 3,695 | 25.90} 2.50 
ae 40, 819 28} .23) 1.37 209 | 1.71 | 1.76 | 2,194 | 17.92 .35 | 2,431 | 19.86] 3.48 

: | “ee 21, 499 12 19 | 1.12 79 | 1.22] 1.16 | 1,005 | 15.58] .30] 1,096 | 16.99] 2.58 

ndiana: 

aa 36, 683 18 16 98} 113] 1.08] .95 | 2,200 | 20.00} .27 | 2,331] 21.19] 2.20 
Sa 22, 887 12 17 | 1.05 67} .98] .86) 1,746] 25.43] .33 | 1,825 | 26.58] 2.24 
a 34, 846 30 29 | 1.72 69} .66] .75 1] 1,591 | 15.22} .28] 1,690] 16.17} 2.75 
ae 32, 743 25 25 | 1. 53 86} .88] .73 | 2,110 | 21.48] .31 | 2,221 | 22.61] 2.57 
1926___.._. 735 42 36} 2.17] 183} 114] .98] 1,405] 12.09] .22] 1,580] 13.59] 3.37 
at. ...., 120 13 10} .60 92] .71] .58] 1,302] 10.07} .19} 1,407 | 10.88] 1.37 
ti. ..--- 31, 921 13 14 81 109 | 1.14] .89 913 | 9.53 . 18 | 1,035 | 10.81 1.88 
1929___.___ 45, 384 28 21)}1.238) 152) 1.11] .84]1,7771| 18.05] .25 | 1,957 | 14.37] 2.32 
7. s...- 38, 485 y O8 | .47 84) .73| .59)1,075] 9.31 .18 | 1,168 | 10.12] 1.24 
a 22, 373 7 10} .63 72 | 1.07 | 1.05 740 ' 11.038 | .25 819 | 12,20} 1.93 
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TABLE 5.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STERL 
























































INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1931, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued TAB 
Permanent disa- Temporary disa- 
: Death bility bility Total 
Num- 
S d rai Sa 
State and year) full- Fre Fre- | Se Fre- | Se Fre- | 5 § 
. a ogee y. a onl a . a oo- - - ‘A. Sta 
workers|ber of| 2D" ¥et- Iber o quem} ver- | Der of | auen-| ver- | Nag | auen-| er. 
y ity 
cases! rate | rate | °5°5| rate | rate | “5°5 | rate | rate | C8¢S rate | rai 
Iowa : 
ee cots 563 | TRS enetisot 311.77] 0.53] 179 /105.88] 1.09] 182 1107.65 82 Net 
ia ctatml 424 | ee OE 1 . 78 . 24 230 {180.71 | 1.73 231 |181. 49 97 
De Sinkicd 438 2 eee EN 5 | 3.80 | 2.40 129 | 98.14 | 1.08 134 |101. 94 3. 48 
Weae....... 1, 157 i) ee: re 2 . 57 . 35 329 | 94.82] 1.01 331 | 95. 39 1, 36 
1980... ....- 706 1 | 0.47 | 2.83 3] 1.42] 1.98 134 | 63. 22 . 76 138 | 65. 11 57 
ES 604 D Rintidicdlat ine 211.10 . 83 189 |104.31 | 1.13 191 |105. 41 6 
Kentucky: 
1922____. -| 1,396 2 - 48 | 2.87 10 | 2.39 | 1.43 477 {113.89 | 1.82 489 |116. 76 6.12 
ee... 2, 601 5 - 64 | 3.84 18 | 2.31 | 4.31 899 {115. 22 . 87 922 {118.17 1, 02 
Sore | 1 -19/ 1.15 9} 1.73 | 1.58 144 | 27. 68 . 39 154 | 29. 60 12 
Sree 13 | 1.70 |10. 20 15 | 1.96 | 1.83 193 | 25. 23 .39 221 | 28.89 | 12. 49 Oh 
RE 3, 744 3 . 26 | 1.60 30 | 2.67 | 2.57 273 | 24. 37 . 306 | 27.30 4. 42 
— 4, 450 5 37 | 2.25 26 | 1.95 | 1.62 295 | 22.10 . 35 326 | 24. 42 4, 22 
1928__ 4, 909 5 . 34 | 2.04 30 | 2.04 | 3.10 276 | 18.74 . 2 311 | 21.12 42 
REIT | 5, 264 4 - 25 | 1.52 22 | 1.39 | 1.49 340 | 21. 53 . 34 366 | 23.17 3. 35 
BRS: 3, 154 1 om - 63 7 . 74 . 68 138 | 14. 57 oan 146 | 15. 42 1. 53 
Bp Sisediwe 2, 100 i) arrest pomen 4 . 64 29 88 | 13. 97 .18 92 | 14.61 47 
Maryland: 
a 1, 400 TERT SEER 7 | 1.67 | 1.07 425 |101.19 | 1.34 432 |102. 86 2. 41 
ae 10, 973 18 55 | 3.28 15 - 46 52 | 1,080 | 32.81 -58 | 1,113 | 33.82 1. 38 
| 12, 149 8 22 | 1.32 17 47 85 770 | 21.13 38 795 | 21.82 2. 55 
Oe 12. 424 16 - 43 | 2.57 40 | 1.07 | 1.33 718 | 19. 26 - 46 774 | 20.76 4. 36 Pe 
__ , 11, 360 10 -29 | 1.76 67 | 1.97 | 1.54 441 | 12.94 37 518 | 15. 20 3. 67 
1931__.....| 8, 501 4 16 . 94 21 82 78 406 | 15.92 . 34 431 | 16.90 2. 06 
Massachusetts: 
Ea 5, 610 7] .41 12.48 29 | 1.72 | 1.64 337 | 20.03 | .53 373 | 22.16 | 4.65 
1923. ..- 5, 018 4 -27 | 1.59 26 | 1.73 | 1.08 230 | 15. 28 . 57 260 | 17.28 | 3.24 
, 580 3 13 79 22 -97 | 1.55 246 | 10.82 29 271 | 11.92 2. 63 
1925... .- 6, 645 1 - 05 . 30 7 . 35 .33 126 6. 32 - 21 134 6. 72 S4 
1926 _ . _- 7, 150 5 -23 | 1.42 18 - 83 78 247 | 11.48 32 270 | 12. 54 2. 52 
sa 7, 230 5 - 23 | 1.38 13 . 60 - 63 229 | 10. 56 . 247 | 11.39 2. 28 
«Es 6, 723 2 -10 . 59 21 | 1.04 81 171 8.47 22 104 9. 61 62 
= 8, 940 3 - 08 49 38 | 1.03 . 65 623 | 16.91 . 40 664 | 18. 02 1. 54 R 
NER 7, 267 5 - 23 | 1.38 23 | 1.05 . 61 330 | 15.13 .39 358 | 16. 41 2. 38 
eS 5, 394 Be cae 74 17 | 1.05 77 284 | 17.55 43 303 | 18.72 1. 94 
Michigan: 
 —a 3, 928 6] .51 | 3.05 16 | 1.36 | 1.29 916 | 77.73 | .86 938 | 79.60] 5.20 
1923. _- 4, 399 ll - 83 | 5.00 19 | 1.44 | 1.05 984 | 74. 57 - 93 | 1,014 | 76.84 6. 98 
1924___ 2, 457 4 - 54 | 3. 26 14 | 1.90] 3.56 583 | 79.11 . 90 601 | 81. 55 7.72 
a 4, 869 4 - 27 | 1.64 8 . 56 . 70 | 1,093 | 74.83 -92 | 1,105 | 75.66] 3.26 q 
1926. __- 5, 688 3 -18 | 1.06 16 95 - 67 | 1,086 | 64.15 - 89 | 1,105 | 65. 28 2. 62 
RS 3, 489 2 -19 | 1.15 10 . 96 .51 620 | 59. 23 79 632 | 60. 38 2. 45 
a 3, 124 2 - 21 | 1.28 3 33 14 758 | 80. 87 . 96 763 | 81.40 2. 38 
1929. __ 8, 7] .27) 1.61 56 | 2.15 | 1.28 | 1,805 | 69.27] .85 | 1,868 | 71.69] 3.74 
Se 5, 724 1 . 06 . 35 29 | 1.69 | 1.77 896 | 52.17 . 67 926 | 53.92 2. 79 
Ee 6, 107 5 - 27 | 1.64 2411.31 . 68 762 | 41. 59 . 59 791 | 43.17 2. 91 
Minnesota 
i 444 SES ee if See aes 4 3.00} .03 4 3. 00 03 
=a 472 2} 1.41 | 8.47 3 eee eee 16} 11.30] .37 18 | 12.71 8. 84 
areas 1, 283 21 .6213.12 4/1.04/1.14 250 | 64. 92 . 80 256 | 66. 48 5. 06 
Saas 1, 906 2}) .35] 2.10 10 | 1.75 77 300 | 52.47 56 312 | 54.57 3. 43 y 
_ Sate _¢ 2S Ss. 9 | 3.32] 1.36 168 | 61. 91 88 177 | 65.23 | 2.24 
ae 1, 187 ” REE Ser 8 | 2.25 76 124 | 34.83 41 132 | 37.08] 1.17 
Missouri 
ae 4, 676 6} .43] 2.57 12] .86 | 1.01 | 1,632 [116.35 | 1.41 | 1,650 1117.64 | 4.99 
ee 4, _] SOPs QP 4 31 903 | 70.74] .84 907 | 71.05} 1.17 
eS ok. i. le 1, 1] .26] 1.56 8 | 2.08 | 1.78 266 | 69.06] .76 275 | 71.40} 4.10 
a 3, 1 -0O9} .55 2] .18] .19 204 | 26.76 . 34 297 | 27.03 1. 08 
Dees «aks: 8, 215 3 -31 | 1.86 6 -61 a 443 | 46.14 . 54 452 | 47.06 3. O8 
SSS 2, 913 1 ll . 69 3 ea 19 268 | 30. 67 - 56 272 | 31.12 1. 44 
) =P 2, 934 1 ll . 68 2 -23] .10 141 | 16.02] .35 144 | 16.36 1. 13 
4, 367 5] .38] 2.29 27 | 2.06 | 2.00 915 | 69.84 | 1.00 947 | 72.28) 5.29 
es 3, 2] .20112 15 | 1.54 | 1.74 456 | 46.771 .69 473 | 48.51} 3.66 
| a 1} .12] .74 15 | 1.86 | 1.41 366 | 45.27] .64 382 | 47.25} 2.79 
New Jersey 
eee 6, 1] .05] .30 37 | 1.87 | 1.20 625 | 31.58] .55 663 | 33. 50 
See 7, 341 | OS 47 | 2.138 | 2.17 780 | 35.42 | .57 827 | 37. 55 
re a Pe SEE 47 | 2.18 | 2.69 772 | 35.87 | .70 819 | 38.05 
1925. .....- 6, 4] .19/ 1.16 31 | 1.49 | 1.46 769 | 37.03 | .59 804 | 38.71 
EE 7, 896 4] .16/ 1,01 3011.26] .92 568 | 23.96 | .37 602 | 25. 38 
ees ¥ 6] .271] 1.62 4211.89 | 1.68 331 | 14.87] .30 379 | 17.03 
Se 7, 1] .04] .27 48 |} 2.12] 1.31 387 | 17.11} .30 436 | 19, 27 
SS 9, 403 1] .04] .21 74 | 2.62 | 2.20} 1,002 | 35.51 | .59 | 1,077 | 38.17 
) See 9, 177 3] .11] .65 32 | 1.16 | 2.38 428 | 15.54] .33 462 | 16.81 
Bw wssicaia 4, 933 _f eee see 25 | 1.69 | 2.09 294 | 19.861 .39 319 | 21. 55 
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Table 5<—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1931, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued 



















































Permanent disa- | Temporary disa- 
Num- 
- va | 
e- State and year} full- Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- Fre- | Se- 
x eaaere bear auen-| ver- INorgg|qUeD-| ver- |Nor'ye| quen-| ver- | Paro; | quen- | ver- 
cases | °Y tY | cases| °Y Y | cases | °Y Y | cases | _°Y y 
te rate | rate rate | rate rate | rate rate | rate 
_ 
7 New York: 
62 1922...----| 8,446] 11|0.44/2.60| 47] 1.85 | 1.82] 1,625 | 64.13 | 0.99 | 1,683 | 66.42] 5.41 
of 1923...----| 11, 377 9} .26/1.58| 65] 1.90 | 1.84] 2,141 | 62.73] .73 | 2,215 | 64.89] 4.15 
3. 48 a_i 6, 903 5| .2411.45| 51 | 2.46] 2.03 | 1,107 | 53.46 | .94| 1,163 | 56.16 | 4.42 
1. 36 1a... 10, 372 7| .22/1.35| 66] 2.12) 2.35 | 2,725 | 87.58] .89 | 2,708 | 89.92/| 4.59 
of 1926... _| 9, 442 7| .24/1.48| 43/]1.51| .90] 1,821 | 64.34] .95 | 1,871 | 66.09 | 3.33 
” yy 8, 785 5| .19| 1.14 45|1.71|1.32| 884 | 33.54 73 | 934 | 35.44/| 3.19 
; aba 16,531} 14] .28| 1.69] 57] 1.15] 1.11 | 1,250] 25.20] .60| 1,321 | 26.63| 3.40 
12 a 17, 963 6] .11| .67| 84] 1.56 | 1.36] 1,553 | 28.82| .49 | 1,643 | 30.49| 2.52 
» U2 1... - 16,456 | 25| .51| 3.04] 95 | 1.92| 1.73 | 1,288 | 26.09] .77 | 1,408 | 28.52) 5.54 
+ - 7 11, 497 9} .26/1.57| 66/1.91/1.22| 675 | 19.57| .47| 750/ 21.74! 3.26 
rip jo: 
i. 42 7 Wi .. | 51, 424 42| .27/ 1.63) 125] .81| .66)| 5,268 | 34.15] .48/| 5,435 | 35.23 | 2.77 
i. 22 a... 77.979 | 39} .17|1.00| 201| .86]| .87| 5,763 | 2463| .39 | 6,003 | 25.66| 26 
). 42 1924. .._-- 75,282} 57| .25/ 1.54] 181 | .80] .98 | 5,223] 23.13] .36 | 5,461 | 24.18| 2.88 
3. 35 1925__...- .820| 33] .13| .76] 150] .58| .53 | 5,050 | 19.42] .25 | 5,242 | 20.13] 1.54 
. 53 cons 92,678 | 48] .17|1.03| 172] .62| .44] 5,630 | 20.25] .24] 5,850 | 21.04| 1.71 
fi 1927_.--. 91,377 | 37] .13| .81| 190| .69| .58| 5,313] 19.38| .32 | 5,540 | 20.20] 1.71 
1998. .....- 65,955 | 53) .27|1.61| 181] .91]| .78| 5,066 | 25.60] .46 | 5,300 | 26.78| 2.85 
, 41 1929. _..-- ; 40} .13| .83| 230! .80| .69| 4,972] 17.20] .27 | 5,242 | 18.13] 1.79 
3 1930__-....| 66,489 | 26| .13| .78| 144| .72| .60| 3,200] 16.04] .35 | 3,370 | 16.89 | 1.73 
a 9 1931__---..| 52,1832 | 37] .24|1.42| 127] .81] .65 | 2,660] 17.07] .42 | 2,833 | 1812] 2.49 
. 36 Pennsylvania: 
a ins. -:. 102,186 | 60] .20)1.17| 103| .34] .34| 8,364 | 27.28] .45 | 8,527 | 27.82] 1.96 
= OB ee 140,259 | 112] .27| 1.60] 244) .58| .59 |12,188 | 28.97 | 1.03 |12,544 | 29.82] 3.22 
_ ee 154,800} 54] .12| .70| 244] .53| .34| 8,382] 18.05] .30 | 8,680| 18.70} 1.34 
. 65 1...... 149,089} 75] .18| 1.01] 218] .49| .45 | 9,527 | 21.30] .26 | 9,820 | 21.97] 1.72 
. 24 1926.......|196,124 | 77] .13| .79| 204] .34| .09 | 7,763 | 13.17| .20 | 8,044 | 13.64] 1.08 
2. 63 19277... 146,595 | 103] .23| 1.41 | 239] .54] .53 | 6,727] 15.30] .31 | 7,069 | 16.07| 2.25 
. 4 aaa 147,455 | 93] .21/)1.26| 212| .48| .48| 6,415 | 14.50] .31 | 6,720| 15.19] 2.05 
.. 52 es..i: 177,191 | 67] .13| .76| 242] .45| .39 | 8,415 | 15.83] .26 | 8,724 | 16.41 | 1.41 
A 28 1930._.....|142,954 | 98| .23|1.37| 259] .60| .62/| 6,684| 15.59] .34/| 7,041 | 16.42] 2.33 
62 1931__.....| 84,959 ' 49| .19/1.15| 170| .67| .69 | 3,630 | 14.27) .34 | 3,858 | 15.13| 2.18 
of Rhode Island: | 
38 1926... ..... ERY shes 1| .81 | 3.26 86 | 70.08 | 1.35 87 | 70.89 | 4.61 
4 MORi Ls... 144| |... ou. | Bisse fered 19 | 43.86| .74| 19|4386| .74 
| SSeS 474 | MERRIE Ge ke ee 79 | 55.54 | 1.10 82 | 57.65 | 1.73 
1, 566 Oh Ba 1} .21| .26| 108/ 2299] .55} 109/23.20| .81 
(eam 641 1| .52| 3.12 2| 1.04] .55 93 | 48.38 | .84 96 | 49.94] 4.51 
ae 856 1] .39| 2.34 1} .30| .23|  134| 5218| .54| 136/5296| 3.11 
ee 1, 543 0 j......|--.---| 4] .8611.49| 220] 47.52] .69| 224/ 4838] 2.18 
ae 2, 258 9| 1.33 | 7.94] 19| 280/226) 437] 64.50/1.03 | 465 | 68.63 | 11.23 
ht 1, 503 3| .67 | 3.99 6 | 1.33) 1.60) 771 17.08) .25 86 | 19.08 | 5.84 
aa 1, 256 1| .27| 1.59 2| .53| 1.67) 196 | 52.02] .69| 199 | 5282] 3.95 
Reha. 1, 139 1} .30) 1.75 | ae PRR et a 33 | 971) 1.88 
ceca i, 354 1} .25 | 1.48 1} .25| .44| 114] 28.07| .48| 116 | 28.57] 2.40 
wee 1, 063 OT.. 222.7" Pier. 65 | 20.38 | .43 69 | 21.63 | 1.28 
Die. 1, 819 1 18 | 1.10 7| 1.28} 1.45 | 193] 35.38] .91] 201 | 36.84] 3.46 
peed 1, 009 7) eee pa ee 64 | 21.15 | .33 66 | 21.81] .53 
ee 711 1| .47|281 0 j------|--.---| 62] 20.06| .45 63 | 29.53 | 3.26 
Vee 362 OI 32.2? SE Tee 61 | 56.13} .79 62 | 57.05 | 3.55 
166 | festespn 1|2.01| .60 29 | 58.23 | 1.04 30 | 60.24 | 1.64 
i..:.. 24 RE OTE a onde Say a 2| 27.39) .34 2) 27.30) .34 
sn 679 0 |....--|------| 16 | 7.86) 4.27 | 577 |283.42/ 4.04] 593 /291.28| 831 
eam 2, 367 2 | 28|1.69/ 12) 1.609)222| 277] 39.00) .67| 201 | 40.97] 4.58 
1, 089 fp oe (ORR 3| .92} .28| 135 | 41.32] .61| 138|4224| .89 
ies 3 534 i ee BS 6 | 3.75 | 5.99 80 | 49.95} .59 86 | 53.70] 6.58 
800 Tae: TAS 1| .42] .13 77 | 32.09} .50 78 | 32.51 | .63 
RGM 603 ) ee SES Re TE ee Ee 66 | 36.50 | 1.49 68 | 37.61 | 2.98 
Ba 63. 1, 256 2| .55 | 3.31 3| .83/1.27| 181] 49.89) 1.15| 186 | 51.27| 5.73 
1, 348 1] .25| 1.48 6|1.05| .96| 148] 37.00} .48| 155 | 38.30| 2.92 
Re. 763 Pee OS BR ae fae 69 | 30.17 | .58 71 | 31.04 | 2.15 
a 942 "SETA COR Se 84 | 29.71 | .57 86 | 30.42 | 1.05 
ae 678 0 j_-----|------| «62 | «98 | 229) «122 | 59.98) 1.00] 124] 60.96 1.29 
i iain 796 0 |_.----|------] «3938 1} 1.26] 1.80] 131] 64.87| .84] 134] 56.13] 1.34 
ee 994 21 .67 | 4.02 4| 1.341 1.38 129 | 43.26! .91 135 | 45.271 6.31 
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INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1931, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued “EL 
Permanent disa- Temporary disa- 
Num 
8 d rg ee. “a9 RS és Be 68 ~ 
State and year; full- 1 ‘ | 
year |Num- Fre- | Se- \Num-| Fre- Se- | Num.| Fre: | Se- Num-| Fre | se 
workers) ber of wae ity ber of a zs ity ber of Yty ber of | Ten | ver- 
cy | ity 
cases | rate | rate | @S°S| rate | rate | “5° | rate | rate | “5°5| rate | raic : 
1 
NEON | | _ 1 
West Virginia: | 1 
2, 702 2/0.24/1.48| 61|0.74/ 0.84 592 | 73.06 | 0.85 600 | 74.04) 3.47 ] 
1923. ...- 9, 336 s -29 | 1.71 13 . 46 . 54 749 | 26.74 33 770 7.49 | 2 ] 
1924. 4, 613 7 -51 | 3.03 18 | 1.30] 1.53 806 | 58.24 | 1.7 831 | 60.05 | 6.2% ] 
1925... _- 7,964 | 13| .54/3.26| 14] .59] .67] 537|2248] 128] 5641] 23.61 4.9) 
1926... .- 14, 124 12} .28| 1.70 30 71 -41 | 1,306 | 30.87 -35 | 1,348 | 31.86) 2 ] 
a 12, 414 15 . 40 | 2.42 21 56 - 56 | 1,279 | 34. 34 -56 | 1,315 | 35.30 > 3.5 
1928. .__. 13, 938 8 19 | 1.15 39 93 -83 | 1,874 | 44.83 -58 | 1,921 | 45.95 2 
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Experience of a Group of Establishments with Extensive Accident-Prevention 
Work 


A DECIDED contrast to the experience of the industry as a whole is 
presented by the data covering the special group of iron and steel 
establishments for which separate frequency rates have been pub- 
lished yearly, as these show an increase in frequency rates from 5.3 
in 1927 to 7.8 in 1931. 

The frequency rates for this group had, with one exception, declined 
constantly from 1913 to 1927, and it is therefore somewhat surprising 
that gradual increases have occurred since then. It should, however, 
be considered that this special group embodies the best practices 
and the most pronounced success in the efforts to reduce accident rates 
and that the frequency rate for 1931 for the group is only 7.8 acci- 
dents per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, as against 18.8 accidents per 
1,000,000 hours’ exposure for the industry as a whole. 

Table 6 presents the experience of the six companies included in 
the group, by the principal product of each company and for the 
entire group, by years from 1913 to 1931. 
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TapLeE 6.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 TO 1931, BY PRODUCT AND YEAR 
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In order to get a more intimate view of the changes which have 
occurred in these establishments since the safety movement was 
inaugurated, it is necessary to consider not only the frequency rates 
for the various companies but also the changes in the rates for causes 
of accidents. As shown in Table 7, a notable decline has occurred in 
the rate of accidents for each of the general-cause groups from 1913 
to 1931. 


TABLE 7.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) IN A 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 AND 1931, BY CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 
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Handling objects was responsible for nearly one-half of the acci- 
dents in both 1913 and 1931. During the interval the frequency rate 
for this cause group dropped from 26.7 to 3.6 accidents for 1,000,000 
hours’ exposure, a decrease of 86.5 per cent. The decreases for the 
other cause groups ranged from 76.7 to 94.6 per cent, while the general 
average reduction in frequency rates was 87.1 per cent. 

A more extended analysis of accident causes is presented in Table 8, 
which gives the frequency rates in detail, by cause, and by year from 
1913 to 1931. An analysis of this kind indicates the relative impor- 
tance of the causes and also helps to determine whether the accident- 
reduction effort has been successful in all phases of the various 
processes. 
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TABLE 8.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) Fop 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

































HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





final Report of Committee on the Costs of Medical Care’ 


HE Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, which was organized 
in 1927 to study all the aspects of the question of the costs of 
medical service, has submitted its final report, containing the recom- 
mendations of the majority group as well as those of two minority 
groups and of two members who presented separate personal 
statements. 

The majority report represents the conclusions of 35 members out 
of the total of 48 persons representing the fields of private practice, 
public health, medical institutions and special interests, the social 
sciences, and the general public who composed the committee at the 
close of its work. The first minority report was made by 8 physicians 
engaged in private practice and 1 layman, while the second was sub- 
mitted by the 2 members of the dental profession who were members 
of the committee. 

The recommendations of the committee were as follows: 


1. The committee recommends that medical service, both preventive and 
therapeutic, should be furnished largely by organized groups of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists, and other associated personnel. Such groups should 
be organized, preferably around a hospital, for rendering complete home, office, 
| and hospital care. The form of organization should encourage the maintenance 
: of high standards and the development or preservation of a personal relation 
between patient and physician. 
2. The committee recommends the extension of all basic public health services— 
whether provided by governmental or nongovernmental agencies—so that they 
will be available to the entire population according to its needs. Primarily this 
extension requires increased financial support for official health departments and 
full-time trained health officers and members of their staffs whose tenure is 
dependent only upon professional and administrative competence. 
3. The committee recommends that the costs of medical care be placed on a 
group payment basis, through the use of insurance, through the use of taxation, 
or through the use of both these methods. This is not meant to preclude the 
continuation of medical service provided on an individual fee basis for those who 
prefer the present method. Cash benefits, i. e., compensation for wage loss due to 
illness, if and when provided, should be separate and distinct from medical services. 
4. The committee recommends that the study, evaluation, and coordination of 
medical service be considered important functions for every State and local 
community, that agencies be formed to exercise these functions, and that the 
coordination of rural with urban services receive special attention. 

_5. The committee makes the following recommendations in the field of profes- 
sional education: (A) That the training of physicians give increasing emphasis to 
the teaching of health and the prevention of disease, that more effective efforts be 
made to provide trained health officers, that the social aspects of medical practice 
be rs greater attention, that specialties be restricted to those specially qualified, 
and that postgraduate educational opportunities be increased; (B) that dental 
students be given a broader educational background; (C) that pharmaceutical 
education place more stress on the pharmacist’s responsibilities and opportunities 





_' Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. Final report. Medical care for the American people. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. j 
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for public service; (D) that nursing education be thoroughly remolded to provide 
well-educated and well-qualified registered nurses; (E) that less thoroughly traineq 
but competent nursing aides and attendants be provided; (F) that adequate 
training for nurse-midwives be provided; and (G) that opportunities be offered 
for the systematic training of hospital and clinic administrators. 


The group presenting the first minority report was in agreement 
with many of the porone, Rian and recommendations of the majority 
group, but in general protested against the extension of Government 
competition in the practice of medicine. It recommended that 
Government practice of medicine should be restricted to the care of 
the indigent, to the promotion of public health, to the support of the 
Army and Navy medical departments and certain other Government 
services, and to the care of veterans suffering from service-connected 
disabilities and diseases, with the exception of tuberculosis and nervous 
and mental diseases. In general the group was opposed to the cor- 
porate practice of medicine through intermediary agencies as being 
economically wasteful, opposed to a continued and sustained hich 
quality of medical care, and involving unfair exploitation of the 
medical profession, whileit urged that careful trial be given to methods 
which can rightly be fitted into our present institutions and agencies 
without interfering with the fundamentals of medical practice. 

The second minority report stated that the two members signing 
it were in accord with the main position of the majority of the com- 
mittee in recognizing existing professional and social trends in the 
practice of medicine which necessitate substantial changes in the 
manner in which medical service is rendered and paid for. While 
accepting the fact that an increased amount of medical service should 
and will be rendered through professional organizations rather than 
by individual practitioners working independently, the members 
signing this report stated that they wished strongly to emphasize 
the necessity of maintaining professional standards and the position 
of the general practitioner during a period of rapidly changing medical 
services, which there is no doubt we are facing. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the attitude of the majority appeared to be unduly critical 
of the professions and that this attitude had developed a bias in some 
of the statements of the report. Moreover, it was considered that the 
community medical center outlined in the report, which was set forth 
as the ultimate goal of development, is Utopian in concept and in 
many respects the details are too visionary or problematical to justify 
inclusion in such a report. It was also considered that voluntary and 
compulsory sickness insurance should not be regarded as in opposition 
to each other or as unrelated proposals as the majority report seemed 
to imply, as compulsory insurance in Europe had been largely pat- 
terned after voluntary insurance plans, and that methods developed 
under voluntary insurance should therefore furnish necessary exper'- 
ence for the United States. These members were in agreement with 
both the majority and the other minority group in favoring coordin:- 
tion of medical service, and it was stated that with a full knowledge 
of the inherent evils of the early competitive systems of medical and 
dental education, it seemed that a national organization formed to 
study group practice and define its standards would be of great value. 





LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Interstate Conference on Labor Laws 


N January 27 and 28, 1933, labor officials of nine States met at 
Boston, Mass., at the call of Gov. Joseph B. Ely for an interstate 
conference on labor laws. Approximately 30 delegates were present, 
representing Connecticut, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and the United States 
Department of Labor. 
The conference, Governor Ely said, had its origin as a result of a 
suggestion offered by President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, made at 
a meeting of several governors in Albany in 1931. The first confer- 
ence was held at Harrisburg, Pa.,on June 18 and 19, 1931, at the call 
of Gov. Gifford Pinchot, to discuss the differences in the labor laws of 
the various States and to consider the possibility of putting them on 
a similar basis.' 
At the opening session, on January 27, 1933, Edwin S. Smith, 
commissioner of labor and industries of Massachusetts, presided and 
explained that the conference was called ‘‘to consider the possibility 
of united State action to bring about greater uniformity in the laws 
governing the hours of employment of women and minors,” and to 
endeavor to work out some means whereby the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Harrisburg meeting could be effectuated. The recom- 
mendations were, Mr. Smith said, “‘ based on the study and experience 
of experts.” ‘They were not radical,” he said, but ‘were sensible 
and progressive,’’ and ‘‘most important of all they bore the imprint 
of the conviction, shared I think by most intelligent people, that few 
factors in this country of ours are more destructive of economic 
stability than the rivalry between States based on the greater or less 
liberality which they accord by legislation to their workers.” 
At the general conference held on the morning of the first day, the 
speakers included Prof. Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law School; 
Miss Amy Hewes, Mount Holyoke College; Miss Frances Perkins, 
industrial commissioner of New York; Joseph M. Tone, commissicner 
of labor of Connecticut; Richard M. Neustadt, director of the Phila- 
delphia experimental public employment office; and Henry S. 
Dennison, of Framingham. 
At the conclusion of the morning session, subconference sessions 
were held by three groups which discussed hours of labor for women 
and minors, minimum wages, and public employment offices. 
The general conference reconvened on Saturday morning, at which 
time reports and recommendations from the three groups were 
received. A nation-wide minimum-wage law for women and minors, 
the establishment of public employment offices throughout the 
country, and the limiting of hours of labor for women and minors 
were recommended by the several groups. ie. 
The meeting voted to send to the governors of the ep 
States a copy of the recommendations and also that such recommen- — 





1See Monthly Labor Review, August, 1931, pp. 42-49, 537 
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dations be brought to the attention of the State legislatures, Siate 
federations of labor, associations of manufacturers, and other ap)ro- 
priate organizations. It was also voted that consideration be given 
by the governors to the holding of an annual interstate meeting 
prior to the convening of the legislatures in the various States. 

The following recommendations were made by the committees and 
adopted by the general conference: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEES 


The standards proposed are essentially the same as those recommended in the 
last governors’ conference in Harrisburg in 1931, yet once again and more insist- 
ently than ever before we urge their immediate enactment into legislation. 

The developments within this year have brought terrible proof of the inade- 
quacy of our present regulations. Without the adoption of the standards we 
recommend, employers, particularly under present panic conditions, can not con- 
trol the competitive pressure that makes them keep their employees at work for 
injuriously long hours. All the social advance we have attained in the past 25 
years is imperiled by the dangerous continuance of such short-sighted and uneco- 
nomic exploitation of labor as now, too generally, prevails. There is erying need 
for action, not only to protect the welfare of our women and children but also to 
preserve the possibilities of profitable business itself. 

While calling at this time only for moderate measures of protection we must 
face the fact that this fourth winter of depression finds our country still demon- 
strating a fateful incapacity to throw off its economic ills. We refuse to accept 
as sound and economic, philosophy that demands, as a basis for improvement, 
ruthless exploitation of women and children. We assert rather that the future 
welfare and stability of our social order must rest upon the greater protection of 
our workers and the further reduction of the working day. 


Laspor Laws FOR WOMEN AND MINORS 


The committee wishes to report three main divisions of its work: 

1. A reconsideration and restatement of the standards adopted at the Harris- 
burg conference. 

2. A program for immediate action on the part of the States represented in this 
conference and comprising measures especially urgent because of the problems 
of the depression. 

3. A recommendation for a prompt meeting of the governors of these States 
for the purpose of securing common action for the realization of the recommended 

rogram. 
. Our review of the standards adopted at the ee conference has led us 
to recommend to this meeting their readoption with the following changes: 


LABOR LAWS FOR WOMEN 


1. Minimum standard: for hours for the employment of women in industry. 

(a) Not more than eight hours per day. 

(b) Not more than 48 hours per week. 

(c) Not more than six days per week. 

(d) A lunch period of at least 45 minutes. 

(e) Hours of work to be continuous with the exception of a lunch period not 
to exceed one hour.! 

2. Night work.—The elimination of night work in manufacturing and mechani 
cal industries between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., except that, upon applica- 
tion, the administrative authority shall have power to grant an extension until 
10 p. m. for good and sufficient reason; in mercantile establishments, hotels, 
and restaurants, between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

3. Prohibited occupations.—Prohibition of occupation shall not be made on the 
basis of sex except where scientific research has proved an occupation more 
hazardous to women than to men. 

4. Seats —Suitable and adequate seats with backs shall be provided. 





1 The committee changed the Harrisb recommendation of the standard lunch period from 30 to 45 
minutes. The provision that “‘not more t 6 continuous hours’ work without a rest or lunch period of 
30 minutes’’ was eliminated because an 8-hour workday and a lunch period of 45 minutes had already been 
approved. Section (¢) was newly added by the committee. 
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5. Home work.—The standards applying to work carried on in the factory shall 
apply also to industrial work done in the home, and a permit and a fee of not 
less than $25 be required of all employers giving out industrial home work and 
a subcommittee be appointed to work out a suitable bill covering the intent of 
the foregoing resolution. 

LABOR LAWS FOR MINORS 


The committee reaffirmed the standards adopted at the Harrisburg conference. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAM ! 


The period which has elapsed since the Harrisburg conference has made us 
immeasurably more conscious of the need for the adoption of the whole of the 
program adopted there. It has also forced us to realize the especial urgency of 
any measures which would tend to increase purchasing power or increase employ- 
ment. For this reason, the committee has selected the following measures which 
it urges every State here represented should adopt as part of a common legislative 
program of stabilization and standardization: 

1. A working week of not more than 48 hours. 

2. A working day of not more than eight hours. 

3. A working week of not more than six days. 

4. Limitation of night work as previously recommended. 

5. Application of standards applying to work carried on in factories to industrial 
home work and a provision that a permit with a fee of not less than $25 be 
required of all employers giving out home work. 

6. Exclusion of minors under 16 from industry during school hours and under 
14 years outside of school hours, with compulsory school-attendance standards 
amended to meet these requirements. 

7. Employment certificates for all minors under 18 years of age, including proof 
of age, promise of employment, designation of occupation and hours of work, and 
physical examination by an authorized physician. Proof of age cards for minors 
18 to 21. 


8. Increased compensation for minors injured while illegally employed. 


Minimum Wace Law 


Thousands end thousands of women and minors in the States represented here 
are working for a pitifully low wage. 

This fact means suffering to them. Not only is this true, but these conditions 
mean ruin to employers who would like to pay a living wage in competition with 
these starvation wages. A bottom level to wage cutting must be established to 
protect the fair-minded employers as well as the women and children. 

We therefore recommend a mandatory minimum wage law for women and 
minors and urge that it be adopted promptly in every State. 

We make this recommendation so strongly because we know that any individual 
employer in our competitive system is placed in an almost helpless situation when 
his competitors are cutting wages. e also know that for a woman or child 
worker the alternative to accepting a substandard wage is to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. This situation forces constantly lower prices and constantly lower 
purchasing power. We have now had enough experience with low prices to know 
that they do not necessarily mean any improvement in employment. They 
usually mean increased unemployment. Unless a bottom level is fixed in compe- 
tition by minimum wage laws, the downward spiral of low wages, low pric2s, and 
lowered purchasing power may possibly continue until unemployment has 
wrecked the morale and efficiency of our industrial population. 


Pusitic EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


It is recommended that the attention of the State governments and the National 
Government be called to the increasing importance, as a mandatory function of 
the Department of Labor or other appropriate department within each State, of 
effectively administered public employment services as an essential and orderly 
mechanism for the normal placement of labor and particularly for the reemploy- 
ment of labor as the depression lifts. 

i. Functions.—The functions of a public employment service are: 

(a) To assist employers to secure suitable employees and persons seeking 
employment to secure suitable employment. 





1 The committee — that the conference call upon the —— of all the States represented promptly 
to meet in conference in order to devise effective methods for furthering this program in each of the States, 
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(b) To serve as a labor market for the better maintenance of a balance between 
the constantly shifting demand for and the mobile supply of qualified workers 
within the State. 

(c) To serve as an authoritative source of information through study and peri- 
odic report on the major factors affecting employment within the area. 

(d) To study, record, and keep up to date the constantly changing work roe. 
quirements of the positions in commerce and in industry through careful job 
analysis in order to improve selection and placement. 

(e) To study and develop through experimentation and research improved 
8 of judging the qualifications and testing the abilities of those seeking 
work. 

(f) To become the coordinating center in each community for the dissemination 
of factual information of use to private organizations and governmental authori- 
ties concerned with the problems of employment, training, retraining, and 
vocational guidance. 

(g) To centralize the placement efforts of governmental and private organiza- 
tions interested in the guidance of those seeking work for the first time and those 
who need industrial rehabilitation. ars 

(h) To plan and organize for the additional responsibilities that the develop- 
ment of unemployment reserves on either a voluntary or compulsory basis will 
inevitably impose. 

2. Requiremenis.—(a) To earry out these functions requires the consistent 
development of standards of administration, properly qualified staffs, well- 
equipped and suitably located offices with adequate space and appropriations. 

(6) To assure the quality of service essential, the staff should be recruited 
through a well-developed system of civil-service selection on a basis of proper 
professional qualification with salaries commensurate with the services demanded. 

(c) The public employment service must be kept entirely free from all political 
influence. Advisory committees representing all interests concerned should be 
set up to safeguard the integrity of the Federal, State, and local units. 

3. Demonstration offices —The demonstration offices now located in three States 
and financed in part out of private funds have proved of such genuine value 
that it is recommended that the results of their work be brought to the attention 
ot all State services and other agencies interested in employment work. 

4. Relationship to emergency relief programs.—The public employment service 
should contribute its experience, skill, energy, and methods to emergency organ- 
izations interested in the administration of unemployment relief. owever, in 
making this contribution the real function of the public employment service 
must never be lost sight of or weakened. ‘The criterion of selection in emergency 
work relief is primarily need, whereas the criterion of selection through the public 
employment service is primarily ability. Wherever the public employment serv- 
ice can be of direct aid to emergency organizations administering work relief, its 
function must be the selection of the i a on the basis of ability after certifica- 
tion of need by the relief agency. To depart from this standard would undermine 
the confidence of both employers and workers in effective public employment 
service. 

5. Relationship to public work and institutions—The State and the political 
subdivisions thereof as an employer on public works and in public institutions 
should engage its workers wherever practicable through the public employment 
service. 

6. The réle of the Federal Employment Service.—It is not the function of the Fed- 
eral Government to duplicate the services of the States in the field of direct 
placement. It is the function of the Federal Government to develop a service 
that will coordinate and provide leadership for State employment services, to serve 
as a clearing house for accurate and timely statistical information, and to promote 
standards of efficient administration within and among the States organized in 
natural regional areas. 

It is recommended that there be immediate enactment of legislation by Con- 
gress to reorganize the United States Employment Service along these lines with 
adequate appropriation to carry out its own purpose and also to aid the States 
over an experimental organization period in the development of their own services. 

7. Private employment agencies.—The recommendations of the Harrisburg con- 
ference are again presented, to the effect— 

(a) That the licensing, bonding, and regulation of private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies be a function of the State rather than of local governments and 
that the department of labor or other corresponding or appropriate executive 
department of the State be responsible for the administration of this function. 
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(b) That legislation be enacted in each State providing that the operation of 
fee-charging private employment senewe involves such a definite public interest 
as to justify public regulation of all their acts. 

(c) That the license fee and bond be adequate to prevent exploitation of 
applicants for employment. 





Massachusetts Prevailing Wage Rate Law Declared 
Unconstitutional 


HE Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court has declared uncon- 

stitutional the law providing for the payment of the prevailing 
rate of wages. (Commonwealth v. Daniel O’Donnell’s Sons, 183 N. 
E. 839.) 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court held that a statute making it a 
crime for contractors on public works to pay laborers and mechanics 
“less than the customary and prevailing rate of wages for a day’s 
work in the same trade or occupation in the locality where such public 
works are under construction ”’ is violative of the due process clause of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

By the provisions of chapter 377, Acts of 1931, which amended 
section 26, chapter 149 of the General Laws of 1921, a prevailing wage 
rate law was established. From the facts in the case, it appears that 
Daniel O’Donnell’s Sons was a general contractor engaged under con- 
tract with the State for the construction of a bridge across the Deer- 
field River between Greenfield and Deerfield. Journeyman car- 
penters in Greenfield were being paid at the rate of $1 per hour for a 
day’s wages. These carpenters, Riargertadt were employed in the erec- 
tion of public and private buildings and not on bridges. From the 
evidence, it appears that the journeyman carpenters employed on the 
construction of the bridge were engaged chiefly in an inferior grade of 
carpenter work known as ‘‘form building.” 

here was not a sufficient amount of building going on in Deerfield 
so that it could be determined what rate of wages was being paid to 
carpenters doing the type of work that was being performed at the 
bridge. Three men employed on the bridge were listed as union 
journeymen, and there was evidence which tended to show that these 
men by reason of an arrangement consented to work at the rate of 75 
cents per hour. The main question presented for consideration by 
the State supreme court was the constitutionality of the prevailing 
wage rate statute. The principal provisions, and in fact the most 
pertinent for consideration in the case, are that— 

The wages for a day’s work paid to mechanics and teamsters employed in 
the construction, addition to, or alteration of public works by the Commonwealth 
or by a county, town, or district, or by persons contracting therewith for such 
construction, addition to, and alteration of public works * * * _ shall be not 
less than the customary and prevailing rate of wages for a day’s work in the same 
trade or occupation in the locality where such public works are under construction 
or being added to or altered * * *. Any person or contractor who know- 


ingly and willfully violates this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $100. 


The general contractor relied on the case of Connally v. General 
— Co., 269 U. S. 385, as the controlling authority in its 
avor.” 





! Monthly Labor Review, February, 1932, pp. 314, 315. 
?U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 417, p. 139. 
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The Massachusetts Supreme Court was unable to see any difference 
in a constitutional sense between the words of the Oklahoma statj;te 
and those of the Massachusetts statute. In the Oklahoma case th 
words ‘‘current rate of per diem wages” were held to be indefinite 
and therefore in violation of the provisions of the fourteenth amend. 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. The words of the 
Massachusetts statute are that ‘“‘the customary and prevailing rate 
of wages for a day’s work” shall be paid. In the Massachusetts 
case the court said there was no evidence for determining the rate 
of wages in the town at one end of the bridge. The rate of waves 
paid in the town of Greenfield, the court said, appears to have related 
not to the work of form building, but to journeyman carpenters 
employed in the erection of a county building and private building. 

These facts, Mr. Chief Justice Rugg said, are as uncertain as those 
in the Connally case, and likewise the “locality” as the description 
of the place for ascertaining the standard wages. The court, con- 
tinuing, said the case of Connally v. General Construction Co. had 
been cited several times by the United States Supreme Court, and 
since the décision in the Connally case related to a Federal question 
concerning the effect of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, it was binding and must be followed by the State courts. 

The court concluded that the necessary result of the Massachusetts 
prevailing wage rate law was that it violated rights guaranteed to 
the general contractor by the Constitution of the United States. 
Therefore, the court said, the law must be declared unconstitutional, 
and the contractor can not be held liable on the indictment. 

The following prevailing wage rate laws have been declared uncon- 
stitutional: Arizona—State v. Jay J. Garfield Building Co. (3 Pac. 
(2d) 983), Monthly Labor Review, January, 1932, page 49; Illinois— 
Mayhew »v. Nelson and Pigott v. Department of Public Works and 
Buildings (178 N. E. 921), Monthly Labor Review, March, 1932, 

age 581; Oklahoma—Connally v. General Construction Co. (269 
U. S. 385), United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
417, page 139; Texas—Christy-Dolph et al. v. Gragg, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics of Texas (59 F. (2d) 766), Monthly Labor Review, 
September, 1932, page 547. The Supreme Court of California has 
held, in the case of Metropolitan Water District v. Whitsett (10 Pac. 
(2d) 751), Monthly Labor Review, October, 1932, page 847, that 
the State prevailing wage rate law was constitutional. 
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State Workmen’s Compensation Law Applicable to Injury on 
_ Federal Property 


HE full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court has 

affirmed a decree of the lower court, holding that an injury 
received on land of the United States does not render the Massa- 
chusetts workmen’s compensation act inapplicable. (Lynch’s Case, 
183 N. E. 834.) 

An employee by the name of Charles Lynch was injured while in 
the employ of the N. P. Severin Co., a general contractor, engaged 
in the construction of a new post-office building in Boston, Mass. 
At the time of the accident the employee was at work on land owned 
by the United States, and while in the course of his employment he 
had oceasion, from time to time, to leave the Federal property. 
The main contention of the insurer was that since the injury occurred 
on land belonging to the United States the Federal Government had 
sole jurisdiction, and that the Industrial Accident Board of Massa- 
chusetts was without jurisdiction. 

In 1927 (ch. 309, par. 3) the Legislature of Massachusetts amended 
section 26 of the State workmen’s compensation act. By the provi- 
sions of this amendment the workmen’s compensation act was given 
extraterritorial force. It is now no longer considered doubtful that 
anyone who is employed in the State can recover under the workmen’s 
compensation act for an injury which has occurred in another 
State. The insurer in arguing the case, stated that in addition to 
the statute being inapplicable, the State, by an act of 1870 (ch. 327, 
par. 1), gave its consent to the United States for the purchase of the 
land, but that concurrent jurisdiction was retained for executing civil 
and criminal processes, and, further, that by article 1, paragraph 8, 
of the Constitution of the United States, Congress has the power to 
exercise exclusive legislation over any land required by the Federal 
Government for building purposes. 

The court said it was a fundamental principle of our Government 
that each State is sovereign in itself and generally has exclusive 
jurisdiction within its borders. In view of the settled principle as 
set forth in the amendment of chapter 309, Acts of 1927, that an em- 
ployee hired in the State may recover under the act for an injury 
occurring in another State, the court was of the opinion that the 
—_ principle should be followed when an injury occurred on Federal 
and. 

The court based its opinion principally upon a Montana case. 
(Loney v. Industrial Accident Board, 87 Mont. 191.) In that case 
an employee was hired in Montana to work on a road being constructed 
for the National Forest Service. This road was partly in the State 
of Montana and partly in Glacier National Park, the latter being a 
tract of land ceded to the United States by the State of Montana. 
The injury in this case occurred while the employee was on that . 
section of the road within the boundaries of the national park. The 
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Montana Supreme Court held that there might be a recovery under 
the Montana workmen’s compensation act. In addition to the 
Montana case, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts based its opinion 
upon several other cases. 

The Supreme Court of Maine (Saunders’ Case, 126 Me. 144) held 
that an employee who was hired in the State and sent to Canada 
and was injured while at work could recover under the Maine work- 
men’s compensation law. A case decided by the Supreme Court of 
Washington (Nickell ». Department of Labor and Industries, 164 
Wash. 589) held that a contractor engaged in the construction of a 
bridge for the Federal Government in a national forest was an inde- 
pendent contractor and subject to the provisions of the State work- 
men’s compensation act. The contractor, the court held, was not a 
Federal agent engaged in a governmental activity. 

A recent decision by the United States Supreme Court : was also 
cited. (Bradford Electric Light Co. (Inc). v. Clapper, 286 U.S. 145.) 
The Supreme Court of the United States in this case held that the 
courts of the State in which an injury occurred to an employee hired 
in another State was bound to give full faith and credit to the work- 
men’s compensation statute of the State of hiring, which formed part 
of the contract of hiring and by which the remedy of an injured 
employee, whether within or without the State, was limited to the 
recovery of compensation provided by the act. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court, in answering the contention 
that the Federal Government has taken possession of the field of 
compensation, stated that there is no Balad cedimin's compensation 
law and since the Government has not taken possession of that par- 
ticular field there was no basis for the contention as raised by the 
insurer. The court said that the fact that the injury occurred on 
land of the United States did not render inapplicable the State work- 
men’s compensation act, and that the law as amended by the act of 
1927 covers the contract of the parties. 

The decree of the lower court was therefore affirmed. 
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Accidental Fall While Create Street Held to be Compensable 
njury 


HERE an employee, passing along the street in the course of 

his employment, sustains an injury due to the risks incident 

to the street, the accident arises out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment, according to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, and is compensable under the District of Columbia workmen’s 
compensation act. (New Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. Hoage, Deputy 
Compensation Commissioner, 60 Washington Law Reporter, 869.) 
John Brosnan, jr., an employee of the Washington Post Co., 
newspaper publishing company, was serving the company as a 
solicitor. As he was crossing one of the streets in the city of Washing- 
ton on November 25, 1930, while engaged in this work, he fell upon 
the pavement and fractured his skull This injury caused his death 
a few days thereafter. 
Petition was made for an award of compensation, and at the 
hearing evidence was offered by witnesses who had seen him as he 
crossed the street at the time of his injury. They observed “that he 
suddenly threw his hands up over his head and fell to the ground; 
that he-was not struck by an automobile or other outward force,”’ 
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but they were unable to determine what caused him to fall. Evidence 
was also offered which indicated that he was not intoxicated at the 
time of the fall, and no form of willful intent upon his part was shown as 
contributing to the injury. The deputy compensation commissioner 
found that the fall “‘was occasioned by a loss of balance due to 
stumbling, slipping, or sudden dizziness while crossing the street,”’ 
and he therefore concluded that Brosnan’s death was caused by an 
accidental injury arising out of and in the course of his employment 
and compensation was therefore awarded. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty Co., the insurance carrier, filed a 
bill in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia challenging the 
award and requesting that an injunction be issued restraining the 
enforcement of the award. The court dismissed the bill and the 
insurance company appealed the case to the court of appeals, contend- 
ing that: ' 

Brosnan’s fall was not due to any of the hazards of his employment such as a 
traffic accident, nor even due to the hazard of walking along the street, but was 
such an injury as could have happened fo him wherever he might have been, and 
that the evidence showed certain derangements of his internal organs which might 
have caused his fall. Appellant accordingly contends that decedent’s fall was 


‘due to some cause within himself,’ and was not to any extent traceable to his 


employment; and that the presumption provided for by section 20 (a) of the 
compensation law does not apply. 


The court of appeals did not sustain this view, being of the opinion 
that Brosnan’s employment as a solicitor caused him to go from place 
to place within the city, and it would be expected ‘“‘that he might 
traverse the sidewalks and the streets of the city in the course of his 
employment. It was therefore the pursuit of Brosnan’s employ- 
ment which placed him in the position in which he suffered the acci- 
dental fall resulting in his death.”’ Continuing the court said: 


In the early administration of compensation laws the rule was often adopted 
that injuries occurring upon the public highways due to traffic hazards did not 
“arise out of” the workman’s employment. This rule was founded upon the 
theory that such hazards are common to the community at large and are not 
incident to particular employments, and it was held that the compensation acts 
were not designed to exempt the employee from such risks. This doctrine, how- 
ever, has since been abandoned. It is now held by the greater weight of the 
authorities that if an employee in the course of his employment has to pass along 
the public streets and thereby sustains an accident by reason of the risks incident 
to the streets, the accident “‘arises out of” as well as ‘‘in the course of” his 
employment. 


A Wisconsin case was relied upon by the court in rendering the 
decision. (Schroeder & Ealy Co. v. Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, 169 Wis. 567.) In that case a salesman, canvassing the city, 
slipped and fell upon the street, injuring his leg. The exact cause of 
the fall was not shown, but the court held the injury arose out of and 
in the course of the employment. The court said that “‘if it should be 
held that messengers, delivery men, salesmen, and others, who by the 
nature of their employment are required to be continually on the 
streets and highways, are not entitled to compensation for injuries 
received in the course of their employment, if the injury occur on a 
street or highway, a large class of worthy applicants would be cut off 
and the workmen’s compensation law emasculated. * * * The 
fact that others may have been exposed to like risks does not change 
the character of risk to which the applicant was exposed.” 

The decision of the lower court affirming the award of compensation 
was therefore affirmed. 
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Insurance Carrier Allowed to Sue Third Party for Wrongfy] 
Death of Employee 


ENRY ROBERTS, an employee of one Bralove, was killed jn 

the course of his employment in the District of Columbia. The 

death was alleged to have been caused by the negligence of a third 

party—Samuel D. Moses. An award of compensation was rendered 

in favor of the widow, and the employer’s insurance carrier, the Aetna 

Life Insurance Co., was required to make the payments. (Aeing 
Life Ins. Co. et al. v. Moses, 53 Sup. Ct. 231.) 

Suit was brought against Moses in the Supreme Court of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia by the Aetna Life Insurance Co. in its own right and 
also ‘‘to the use of’’ Anna Roberts, the widow, and in the name ot 
Bralove, ‘‘to the use of’? the insurance company. The suit was 
brought by the insurance carrier on the theory that the acceptance 
of compensation operated as an assignment to the employer of the 
widow’s right, as administratrix, to sue Moses for damages for the 
wrongful death of her husband, and that the insurance carrier suc- 
ceeded to that right by subrogation when it paid the compensation 
award. Moses objected to the suit on the ground that the parties 
were improperly joined in the suit against him, as he claimed the 
insurance carrier had no interest in the litigation by way of subroga- 
tion, since the cause of action for wrongful death was not assignable at 
common law and no statute vests such a right-in the insurer. 

The court sustained this objection and rendered a decision in favor 
of Moses, which was affirmed in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. The insurer thereupon appealed the case to the United 
States Supreme Court for a final decision. 

In delivering the opinion in the case, Mr. Justice Stone reviewed the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation law covering employers 
within the District of Columbia. 

After providing that compensation payments shall be made if the 
employee elects to receive such payments rather than sue the third 
party causing the injury, the act then provides that: ‘‘(b) Acceptance 
of such compensation shall operate as an assignment to the employer 
of all right of the person entitled to compensation to recover damages 
against such third person;” also subsection (d) provides that the 
“employer on account of such assignment may either institute pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of such damages or may compromise with 
such third person.” 

The court pointed out that this right to maintain an action against 
a third party is not assigned to the employer for his exclusive benefit, 
for the act also provides that he must hold the sum collected ‘‘as a 
trust fund to pay such compensation as it becomes due and to pay 
any sum in excess of such compensation to the person entitled to 
compensation or to the representative.’ ‘Therefore, this right is 
given the employer merely for the purpose of reimbursing him for the 
amount paid as compensation pee to prevent a double recovery by 
the employee. In continuing the discussion of this provision in the 
act, the court said: 


The employer, in the case of the wrongful death of his employee, would take 
nothing by the assignment which it purports to effect, since the person entitled 
to the compensation has no right to recover for the death. But section 33 (cd) 
authorizes the employer to institute suit or to compromise the claim, and section 
33 (e) (1) (c) and (e) (2) provide that any recovery in excess of the sums required 
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to reimburse the employer and allow for compensation payable by him is to be 
paid to the representative of the deceased. aving regard to these provisions 
and to the general purpose which the act discloses with respect to rights of recov- 
ery when the injury does not result in death, we see no escape from the conclusion 
that the statute contemplates that the employer is to have the same control over 
the institution of an action for wrongful death, the compromise and settlement of 
the claim, and the distribution of the proceeds, as he is given in unambiguous 
janguage in the case where the injury results only in disability. 


Mr. Justice Stone then discussed the question of whether this right 
to sue could be assigned to the employer, and he concluded that under 
the provisions of the act “‘the employer acquires the legal rights of 
the employee or the personal representative, subject to the qualifica- 
tions imposed by the common law or the death statute to the extent 
that they are not inconsistent with the provisions of the compensation 
act. The compensation act permits him to enforce them in his own 
name.” The court also concluded that the insurance carrier was 
subrogated to the rights of the employer upon making the compen- 
sation payments. Continuing the court said: 


The suggestion of the trial court that subrogation is precl!uded here by the 
nonassignability, under the death act and the common law, of the administratrix’ 
cause of action for death, is without force. Considerations of policy which may 
forbid the voluntary assignment of the cause of action are obviously inapplicable 
to a case where the statute does assign the action to the employer in order to 
carry out the plan of the compensation act. That plan would be destroyed if 
the insurance company were denied the right of subrogation; for the consequence 
would be to permit that double recovery by either the employer or the next of 
kin entitled to compensation which the statute is careful to avoid, with a resulting 
increase in the cost of the insurance which the statute requires. 

The insurer’s right of subrogation does not alter the fact that it is the employer 
who is directed by the statute to distribute the proceeds of the recovery, in which 
the insurer has only a partial interest. Accordingly, the employer is the party 
to bring the action and the only necessary party plaintiff in the case before us. 
But the insurance company and the widow, both in her own right and as ad- 
ministratrix, are interested in the recovery. Under the common-law practice, 
the defendant may not complain if the employer indicates their beneficial inter- 
ests by bringing the action to their use as well as to his own. 


The ruling of the lower court that the action could only be brought 
in the name of the personal representative and not in the name of the 
employer or insurance carrier was therefore held to be erroneous and 
the judgment of the lower court was reversed. 


> +e 





Recent Compensation Reports 
Missouri 


HE fifth annual report of the Missouri Workmen’s Compensation 

Commission, for the calendar year 1931, presents statistics cov- 
ering the 69,332 accidental injuries to industrial workers during the 
year, and also the open cases of injuries in previous years on which 
— were not available when the other four reports were pub- 
ished. 
_ Most of the report is devoted to a tabulation of the number of 
injuries, by industry, for each city and county in the State, with total 
compensation and medical costs by cities and counties. Other tables 
show statistics of a general nature for 1931 injuries, compiled from 
first reports of accident; statistics on all tabulatable and compensable 
1931 cases closed by December 31, 1932; number of eye, external back, 
hernia, and finger injuries by occupation and industry, with total 
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compensation and medical costs for each group of injuries; and revised 
yearly figures for compensation and medical costs from January 1. 
1927, to “December 31, 1931, as of December 31, 1932, by extent of 
disability. 

Figures for 1931, revised to December 31, 1932, show that the 
injuries for the year consisted of 118 deaths, involving compensation, 
medical, and burial costs of $513,284, an average of $4,349.86 each: 
1,585 permanent disability cases, involving compensation and medical 
costs of $841,520; 16,794 temporary disability cases, involving com- 
pensation and medical costs of $1,274,157; 9 cases where extent of 
disability was not reported, involving compensation and medical 
costs of $876; 4,719 noncompensable injuries causing disability beyond 
the day of i injury but for less than 3 days, involving medical costs of 
$38,377; and 46,107 noncompensable injuries which did not cause 
disability beyond the day of injury, involving medical costs of 
$276,078. 

The total value of compensation and medical cost on December 
31, 1932, of the 18,506 compensable injuries was $2,629,837, an aver- 
age of $142 per case. The averages per case for the various degrees 
of disability were $4,350 for deaths (including burial expenses), $531 
for permanent disabilities, and $76 for temporary disabilities. Med- 
ical costs in the noncompensable cases amounted to an average of $8 
per case for disabilities extending one to three days beyond the day 
of injury, and $6 per case where the disability did not exceed the day 
of injury. 

The report shows that in 23,144 tabulatable and compensable cases 
the average age of the injured was 32.32 years, and the average weekly 
wage was $24.25. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of injuries, compensation cost, and 
medical cost for the 69,332 injuries listed for 1931 under revision of 
December 31, 1932, by extent of disability. 


TABLE 1.—C ‘OMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COST IN MISSOURI FOR INDUSTRIAL 


INJURIES INCU RRED IN 1931, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY, REVISED TO DECEMBER 
31, 1932 
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New Jersey 


A sxrrtes of tables, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics and Records 
of the New Jersey Department of Labor and issued as the industrial 
accident report of the department, contains detailed statistics of indus- 
trial injuries in the State for 1931. 

The tables cover a total of 23,208 compensated cases, occurring 
and closed during the year, consisting of 289 fatal cases, 16 permanent 
total disability cases, 7,299 permanent partial disability cases, and 
15,604 temporary disability cases. Comparison with similar figures 
for the previous year ‘ shows decreases for 1931 of 52 fatal and per- 
manent total disability cases, 1,419 permanent partial disability cases, 
and 2,904 temporary disability cases. The total number of days lost 
(weighted for deaths and permanent disability cases and actual for 
temporary disability cases) was 5,167,375, making the average dis- 
ability loss per case 223 days in 1931, the same as in 1930. The 
total compensation cost was $7,550,591, an average of $325, and 
medical aid at a total cost of $582,895 was reported for 6,904 cases, 
an average per case of $84. 


A summary of the number of cases and compensation costs is shown 


in Table 2 by industry and in Table 3 by cause. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND COMPENSATION COST OF COMPENSATED CASES IN NEW 
JERSEY, OCCURRING AND CLOSED DURING 1931, BY INDUSTRY 
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Transportation and public utilities_. 65 313, 4€5 857 643, 116 | 2, 3838 175, 107 | 3, 310 }1, 131, 628 
Miscellaneous occupations... -.-...--- 25 111, 367 491 311, C34 | 1, 496 8, 409 | 2,012 520, 810 
Total___..............-.------| 305 |1, 507, 434 |7, 299 |5, 018, 571 |15, 604 |1, C24, 566 |23, 208 |7, 550, 591 














1 See Monthly Labor Review for April, 1932, 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND COMPENSATION 
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AND MEDICAL COSTS OF COMPENS, 





449 | 39.013 


CASES IN NEW JERSEY, OCCURRING AND CLOSED DURING 1931, BY CAUS} 
Number of cases 
Total Cases 
Death Per- days’ report- 
and | ma- disabil- | Total |'j 
Cause per- Tem- rm compen- ng. 
ma- | "2 | porary ity sation | ™edi- 
sant pees disa. | 1 otal — cal 
; la Vitae ed) cost 
_— disa- bility 
bility bility 
ETO TO FES Ee oe 41 | 1,372 | 1, 262 | 2,675 804, 879 |$1, 159, 795 867 | 
Boilers and steam-pressure apparatus 2 5 20 27 17, 730 26, 550 7 
Explosions, electricity, hot substances, 

Ee eS 53 173 847 | 1,073 451, 006 552, 701 349 
3 Eee ee : 49 | 1,353 | 2,864 | 4, 266 |1, 058, 165 | 1, 634, 300 | T, 246 
Falling objects not being handled by 

I oe taliaae OE. | dae pee pee 30 521 690 | 1, 241 425, 542 602, 251 370 
Objects and tools being handled ___---_- 21 | 2,367 | 5, 766 | 8, 154 932, 780 | 1, 570, 313 | 2,373 
Stepping on or striking against objects 2 189 | 1, 234 | 1, 425 97, 960 158, 002 393 
WS Sol es So eal wk hs neh hee won’ 75 690 | 1,456 | 2, 221 853, 048 | 1, 104, 935 659 
Poisonous and corrosive substances 

and occupational diseases ___..___- 14 219 427 660 | 235, 991 351, 440 191 
pe Re eet 18 410 | 1,038 | 1, 466 290, 274 390, 334 

. Eee SS AO MON 201 RUEMER A SRS : 305 | 7, 299 |15, 604 |23, 208 |5, 167,375 | 7, 550, 591 | 6, 904 | 
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Stability of Cooperative Movement During the Depression 


DISCUSSION of the effects of the depression on the consumers’ 

cooperative movement in various countries is contained in the 
December, 1932, issue of the Review of International Cooperation 
(London). The article points out that naturally the cooperative 
organizations have been .affected by the depression, due to unem- 
ployment or part-time employment of the industrial members, with 
a resultant decline in purchasing power, and to the fact that so many 
of the agricultural members are unable to sell their produce at remun- 
erative prices. Nevertheless the cooperative organizations have 
‘displayed remarkable powers of resistance.”’ 

In order to show what has happened several tables are presented, 
the first of which shows the sales of the cooperative wholesale societies 
in various countries in 1929, 1930, and 1931, and the index numbers 
of wholesale prices in those countries in the same years. A second 
table, based. on the foregoing and reproduced below, shows the per 
cent of rise or fall in the cooperative wholesale business and in the 
index numbers of prices in 1930 and 1931. 


TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN SALES OF COOPERATIVE 


WHOLESALE SOCIETIES AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF WHOLESALE PRICES, IN 


SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1930 AND 1931 























Per cent of change in— 
Country and organization See Wholesale prices 
1930 1931 1930 1931 

Austria: G6C __....-- Pc re —3.6 —2.4 —10.0 —6.8 
Dames BO. CAs oh bhi f....ceabaseedenet —4.0 —14.3 —12.1 —17.4 
NS bk ois dine cogenpesdiiggimmbith diners. +14.8 —2.9 —19.1 —15.8 
Czechoslovakia: 

EE ee Seas ae pee. sere ae ee —18.9 —2.5 —13.3 —8.4 

EN acer (lle: Ne A te cag A ea Cit +7.1 —1.6 —13.3 —8.4 
Deir es Dida. 22 i i +1.3 —8.4 —13.3 —12.3 
TAY, Miciindienitin tel RET’, weriane oindlntindagnetinamintiin —15.7 —14.0 —12.8 —8.8 
Finland: 

ES Sr’. eres ee ee —14.4 —14.0 —8.1 —6.6 

Tg Ihe lec A be ee le ltr | « iene ban R —4.3 —15.8 —8.1 —6.6 
SR SERGE A Pareerys Pee Seeeeepre mes ree eee 3 +6. 2 +5. 5 —12.9 —110 
EG vn ndgiicnasdeevnneedéonaniisnedintn —1.2 —13.5 —8.8 —11.2 
Great Britain: 

Tail cr tae avian Sandie nen —4.5 —4.4 —12.2 —13.3 
SASSER Re ee oe re ee WSLS LSS, ae Sh —3.8 —6.2 —12.2 —13.3 

PiGene " SEOUIGISR OIE. ... ... 5. cece cccwneensd —.5 —3.5 —17.6 —8.5 
NE oo a de nv abedsers <neesotne mma —7.0 —8.5 —20. 7 —1.0 
SR We WB 5 os oc km oS eee ee +4.4 —1.6 —5.3 —10.9 
REC RR Sas Samer a. WEE Toe. +2.0 —10.5 —13.3 —14.1 
SU To ig bee ls snelpap sehidigns ty eect +1.7 +3. 6 —12.9 —9.0 
RRR RR ayia ad a QE: hee +3.7 +2.0 —9.9 —13.4 
United States: 

Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr- - - - +5. 0 —28.8 —9.5 —15.3 

Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis- - -.- +.7 —12.9 —9.5 —15.3 

















! Organizations are shown by initials of name. 


[This table makes] possible a classification of the organizations under con- 


sideration into three groups, according to whether (a) they 


ve recorded increases 





in turnover notwithstanding the falling price level; (6) their turnovers were falling 
less rapidly than wholesale prices; or (c) their turnovers were falling more rapidly 
than the price level. Even when allowance is made for the fact that the whole- 
sale price index with which comparison is made is a general index, it seems safe 
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to say that the great majority (about two-thirds) of the organizations brought into 
this comparison have continued to make progress and to expand their trade, j) 
spite of the depression. In the case of three this is self-evident; their mocest 
rises in money turnover mask a very important increase in the quantity of goods 
handled. But it is also very noticeable that for the great majority of the orgayj- 
zations in the second group, the shrinkage in money turnover is much less than 


the fall in prices, a fact that can mean nothing else than that larger quantities of 
commodities were sold. 


Table 2, following, shows for 11 cooperative wholesale societies 
whose sales for the first half of 1932 are known, the amount of increase 
or decrease as compared with the same period in 1931. In the opinion 
of the article, these figures ‘‘ give further ground for confidence because 
they appear to indicate not merely stability but resilience.”’ 


TABLE 2.—AMOUNT OF SALES OF SPECIFIED WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, FIRST HALF OF 
1932, AND INCREASE OR DECREASE AS COMPARED WITH 1931 . 














Business done, first half of 
Mone- ~ 
Country and organization ! tary Increase or 
unit decrease as 
Amount com pared 
with first 
half of 1931 
SD ES, 5 ee eS ee ee mT a Franc... 87, 569, 255 —6, 380, 804 
Finland: 
CB Ret ltl SS AA LE Rl ae lh ep ae El 4 2 RETR. dim Mark ._| 263, 000, 372 +5, 143, 397 
FS SESE a ey eS ERIS S <p. Py: ...-|..-d0_.-] 384, 141, 930 —7, 024, 658 
pS SE aL Franc__| 394, 291, 372 +9, 264, 281 
EE, ate dintwetcbdvaaccusbecushspentbaneneyensan sel Mark.-.| 165,000,000 | —41, 000, 000 
Great Britain: 
SR ee glk ge ae ee Dane Se em _....-} Pound} 39, 953, 630 — 182 
eerie a aieeyteateresimennie an 2 eagiineeeney OLN SAREE mie, a) 1s | 8, 161, 811 —85, 127 
ge a EES SSO, SS a Fe ee ...-| Florin-- 8, 393, 055 +40, 59 
i 8) Na ree NG HET OT MGT £Y EOE ened -_| Krone_.| 14, 415, 883 +600, 69 
REE ree ene in a Lt Eee Krona.-_| 72,500,000 +3, 300, 00 
United States: Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr--.-_-.| Dollar_- 680, 115 — 283, 61 














1 Organizations are shown by initials of name. 
Cooperation in Czechoslovakia, 1924 to 1931 


RECENT official report! from Czechoslovakia contains statistics 
showing the number of cooperative societies of each type since 

1924. These are shown in the following table. The majority of the 
societies classed under “‘other”’ are associations of small tradesmen 


which in most countries are not regarded as a part of the cooperative 
movement. 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF SPECIFIED TYPES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 














1924 TO 1931 
Housing 
Consum- Agricul- 
Year ers’ sae ah —— hee Other All types 
societies societies societies 
WON 5 cea s cscswuticneeseenss<sz 1, 310 1, 349 6, 151 3, 769 1, 658 14, 237 
SERRE RE RS ee Serer aU 1, 203 1, 392 6, 334 4,113 1, 557 14, 599 
ECR Aes 2 TS, PER 1,112 1, 427 6, 458 4, 356 1, 469 14, 822 
SS eS 1, 058 1, 492 6, 579 4, 495 1, 445 15, 069 
cde enn t cbaces beeen 1, 872 1, 531 6, 790 3, 841 1, 440 15, 47 
) SO Re aS BEER Sy Se Tee 1, 855 1, 533 7, 032 4.100 1, 426 15, 946 
Widen} sober cundiuinssesuies 1,840 1, 590 7, 335 4, 348 1, 434 16, 547 
RRR RTE as REPS aS oe eas 1,818 1, 630 7, 611 4,514 1, 471 17, 044 


























1 Czechoslovakia, Office de Statistique. Rapports, XIII* année (1932), Série G, No. 69; Mouvement 
des coopératives en 1931. Prague, 1932. 
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Development of Cooperative Productive Federation in Great 
Britain 


N ACCOUNT of the workers’ productive societies in Great 

Britain, federated in the Cooperative Productive Federation, is 

given in the Review of International Cooperation (London) for 
December, 1932. 

This type of society—the cooperative workshop owned and operated 
by the workers themselves—has not attained any great importance 
in the English cooperative movement, being greatly overshadowed 
by the powerful consumers’ cooperative societies. The productive 
societies have, however, been successful in furnishing employment to 
a slowly growing number of persons and have formed an interesting 
object lesson in industrial democracy. 

That they have been enabled to hold their ground as well as they 
have is undoubtedly due in considerable part to the unity achieved 
through their central organization, the Cooperative Pesductive 
Federation, established in 1882. This organization not only serves 
as a clearing house of necessary information for the societies, but has 
from time to time added new activities, so that it now furnishes 
educational and propagandist, joint invoicing, accountancy, and 
auditing services, and assists its members with technical advice. 
It issues a number of publications for the benefit of its membership, 
furnishes speakers for meetings, cooperative courses, etc., and pro- 
motes recreational events. 

One of the real problems of the workers’ productive societies in all 
countries is that of the marketing of the goods produced. These 
British societies are fortunate in that the consumers’ cooperative 
movement furnishes a market for the bulk of their product. Close 
relations are maintained between the two branches of the cooperative 
movement, each being represented in the councils of the other. 

The table following shows the development since 1923 of the 
societies belonging to the Cooperative Productive Federation. 


COOPERATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ aaa hg SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1923 
1931 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ at par=$4.8665; average exchange rate for 1931=$4.53] 















































Share and loan capital Amount of sales Net gain 
Num- 
Num-| Num- ber of 
Year ber of ber of a oa 3. em- 
ar oo mem-| nelish United English United English United ploy- 
‘les | bers currency States currency States curiency States ees 
Y | emrency currency . currency 
44 | 14,313 | £843,391 | $4, 104, 362 | £2,051, 987 | $9,985,995 | £77,869 | $378, 949 5, 217 
42 | 14, 369 865, 727 4, 213, 060 2, 217, 963 | 10, 793, 717 112, 474 547, 355 5, 584 
9) aioe 42 | 14, 261 866, 830 4, 218, 428 2, 285, 358 | 11, 121, 695 107, 176 521, 572 5, 778 
aaa 41 | 14, 480 893,990 | 4,350, 662 2, 257, 273 | 10, 985, 019 90,596 | 440, 885 5, 766 
40 | 14, 451 907,866 | 4,418,130} 2,579,093 | 12, 551, 156 128, 846 | 627,029 | 6,058 
 - ee 43 | 14,990 985, 101 4, 793, 994 2, 814, 599 | 13, 697, 246 139, 717 679, 933 6, 797 
oe 45 | 15, 690 | 1, 087, 047 5, 290, 114 2, 916, 394 | 14, 192, 631 150, 495 732, 384 6, 996 
i a 43 | 14, 966 | 1,053, 770 5, 128, 172 2, 745, 145 | 13, 359, 248 138,770 | 675, 324 6, 970 
oR 43 | 15, 187 | 1,076, 596 5, 239, 254 2, 635,871 | 12, 827, 466 127, 172 618, 883 6, 974 
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Progress of Workers’ Productive Associations in the Soviet Union 


A THE end of 1932 an all-union congress of the workers’ prodiic- 
tive associations in Russia, known chiefly under the term of 
“artels,” + was held at Moscow.” 

From the reports made to the congress it appears that the aritels 
were given the task of producing goods to the value of 4,025,000,000 
rubles * during 1932. By the middle of December, 1932, however. 
they had passed this goal, having produced goods worth 4,271,000,(00 
rubles. During the past four years the production of the labor artels 
has grown fourfold. From October 1, 1928, to the end of 1931 their 
membership rose from 1,004,000 to 2,353,000. 

Cottage industries, that is, small-scale manufacturing industries 
carried on by the peasants in the rural districts, increased considera}|y 
during the last four years. Their operating capital rose from 52,000 - 
000 rubles in 1928 to 448,000,000 rubles at the end of 1932. The 
organization of production in these industries in the form of labor 
artels has spread to the boundary regions of the Soviet Union, even 
as far as Pamir in central Asia. 

The Soviet Government has now decreed, under the second 5-year 
plan, that the entire field of cottage industries, manufacturing as well 
as in agricultural industries, is to be organized into labor artels in 
which the producers as artel members would work in common shops 
and fields. Their total output is to be increased 28.7 per cent, and 
71.4 per cent of the goods is to be articles for mass consumption. 
The membership wed of the labor artels engaged in the cottave 
industries is set at 3,833,000, and the productivity per member is to 
be increased 100 per cent. Special efforts are to be directed to the 
rural districts and are to be carried on in close collaboration with the 
development of the “giant” collective farms (kolkhozy). Each 
artel is to take care of its own provisions and feeding. Hereafter the 
“profits” of the artel are not to be divided equally among the workers 
in the artel, but are to be divided according to the productivity of the 
various members so that the more efficient workers will receive a 
larger share. The artels are directed to make every effort to decrease 
the cost of production and to improve the quality of the goods. Each 
artel is to train its own apprentices, experts, and managers. 

These are the chief requirements for labor artels engaged in the 
manufacture and production of goods for mass consumption under 
the second 5-year plan. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, June, 1932, p. 1345. 


2 Data are from Izvestia (official daily of the Soviet Government), Moscow, Dec. 28, 1932, p. 3. 
3 Ruble at par=51.5 cents, 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in January, 1933 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
January, 1933, with comparable data for preceding months are 
resented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
loti less than one day have been omitted. 
Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1931, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
‘these years and for each of the months, January, 1931, to January, 
1933, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
each month and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working-days lost by workers involved in dis- 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 


TaBLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
pg =) 2 TM nhl Nf 1931, TO JANUARY, 1933, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 




















WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1931 
Number of workers 
Number ofdisputes| involved in dis- | Number 
putes of man- 
days lost 
Month and year , Bs. 
—_. In effect beg In effect | isting in 
8 at end of 8 at end of} month 
month | "month | ™onth | “wnonth | or year 
or year or year | yea 
NEE OUE re Beat A ES Sat SS. i ht ss a we ‘. _} oe 349, 434 |__._____-__|37, 799, 394 
19a8: ees. ss....... a EEO, ae ~S e ae eee ee ee | eae 357, 145 |_______---|31, 556, 947 
ro) RR ae HS ONT RS Ge SPRL SS | eae 230, 463 |__________| 9, 975, 213 
i ig wipe oe dete bt duane sie o> 0: stiles taianpdanies sae iP aoe Ee Bee f..2s-..-.- 2, 730, 368 
PS EES) ES Fe eae eee oe ae | Sees , § 2a 6, 386, 183 
1931 
SE asthe mconicigeinsipcehagrsobiinhe <ebn in 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
SE SSE CE ©. cee Spas oT SBE hed 52 29 | - 20,473 10, 677 223, 660 
Mica saesskohacshecty uieanccaeenwees : 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 
i 7 39 27, 135 22, 687 770, 512 
AE OR Ee Rea a Pe EST CS | 115 45 28, 000 15, 603 400, 509 
} | ee RE) | hace ROT Finance denies 90 47 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
SY iwita so wie tae comirad elegant eer pestinhite dpe $halinlepedon 73 51 49, 434 56, 683 612, 864 
August... _- |p pas. TS: SEs SRT ae 79 36 11, 019 14, 759 | 1, 157, 013 
re Ss iat tiie Ole Lo Li adbtnws oSbippmdn oak 117 65 36, 092 37,427 | 493, 649 
, Sara a eet ae cl ad, 77 45 34, 384 29, 380 | 1, 052, 095 
SEES Mettisibng Leieiilions sidpina locas nae 62 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
SPUN oo 2 ook so ccna nnn eR y BORE RES © 50 21 4, 145 1, 318 150, 064 
1932 
I ikn cn encinbiokiatncoons heist inten anian 79 37 11, 105 4, 648 117, 298 
RELI 5S RE TIE ir ls Miiggiaelaaibahany sini 50 30 31, 140 28, 691 417, 966 
EE ieiwasesabigoecciiia nq goes pibebamnonns 51 28 31,966} 11,660 | 685,949 
ee RE A ee Biases 73 34 17, 707 20, 066 572, 121 
ads csssrty abdidliei idan be noone wien Redelaiasislitaeliie 79 43 | 43,403] 49, 232 | 1, 220, 202 
oee......... ves Re i clk ERE ELE PREES 5 64 38 16, 010 23, 540 927, 996 
J re RE NSE ES PERRET ee 58 37 19, 657 32, 597 700, 985 
August... ....- a citi abies «5 Nikhil allitdeinsalh adept 7 35 27, 749 27, 199 728, 201 
September ____. danbnnpitl TbRaia' 4 ip cline as bin coke cata areata 71 31 16, 676 6, 834 536, 262 
October... . _.- POE Dm my WR NM este My Sek SDE NaI of 38 17 8, 962 1, 633 118, 869 
EF RR ESTER SHEN Rr ere ME 36 13 4, 332 1, 446 38, 716 
_, —s_—=i‘(<‘#éN EAN ROIS: SR RR ORS RC 30 15 2, 823 1, 215 41, 001 
1933 
SE! SES VEN WARES Sy Spe Aha Re ee ee 52 43 14, 021 8, 210 182, 073 

















' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
159776°—33——8 
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Occurrence of Disputes 


TABLE 2 gives by industrial groups, the number of strikes beginning 
in November and December, 1932, and January, 1933, and the number 


of workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


AND JANUARY, 


1933 






































30, 


Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in 
Industrial group a 
mas ** 23 2 e January — 44 January 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers... ------|_-....----]........-- 3 Ve +. 1, 907 
Bakers TERS TY Se ee 2 OS an oes + 2 1 161 15 
Building Manages Agata ome at s s 4 423 168 19) 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_____- ae Se BERSS 1 2 1 13 275 50) 
0 RS RE SE eee ee Ra ENSUE cee ff een 
2 EASE 2c eS ES + 3 21 390 361 639 
SN dine tindhssnonkadeschieckevr< J See eoee alain we . eae 
Ss eR ais ee 3 1 poe 1, 370 100 |. 
I ivicues baktkin an ok Jd. wohink es’ l l rae: 300 15 
Hotel and restaurant workers. - A EE 1 BR TEER R() 
pS RIE Wie ree aE PS EES Nes Tee eet bination ly ERIS SS) sae ik 80 
A IES os rice ewisdssncee=« 3 1 2 eee. s 80 |_ 
Longshoremen, freight handlers_-_-_-__ 1 1 | 7k eee 18 40 |_ 
Se dics dedainlsbnteds'on dod tonineeiew bdnhaoe i; eee ee dedech bes « , 3 ere - 
PE ccnbinesickcnlvineteein he ce 2 6 y 522 1, 297 77 
Motion-picture operators, actors, “and 
I ae : peepee 1 _y Sie ae 6 
Oil refinery and chemical w orkers....___- | Se hee | >) ee 
Printing and publishing_-.--.......------- 2 =e _ eae 
lt il eg conconcaseidesamaesrapinecaboe , fee! keer ee 78 
Telegraph and telephone workers- -------.-|..--------|-------- _» SSeS Cae 8 
po eee aera 2 4 5 130 178 331 
ener SCIONS... ... oa. ngeenscccceet i 1 1 1 60 9 30 
Se I eS ae Pe 36 | 30 62) 4, 332 | 2, 823 | 14, 021 





Size and Duration of Disputes 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1933, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 


TABLE 3.— 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


JANUARY, 


1933, 














Number of disputes beginning in January, 1933, 
involving— 
Industrial groups at 
6and | 20and | 100 and — oe egy 
under 20 junder 100)under 500 1.000 5000 
workers | workers | workers | piers | workers 
Bbe. Carve, ad Wee WOE... x. 5 on oo oi sno ohn dtccn sade} wee c. se 1 1 l 
ERE AEG Re oh 2 I A Se SE Oe REE aT) BB ke Sl 
Fn ee ede 2 1 i ee 
Cn os Lp hucbaeaucaqaltaawniowen SMa, ea 
ER EES IF WRT SS ee ae. a Sg 1 12 9 Cate So 2 
ee. oo kan eeeacuae OEE EE SS SS 
Hotel and restaurant workers_---...........---------|---------- 1 CTT, ORE 
pT RES oe aS ae CaaS AEN 7 ORES ERAS A 
pI 22 IRR oc ES ee «SERIES ee 2 eee 1 1 6 BRack. - 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical 
Nn de sk 1, is Ps ow nasi iemilndionnas ORE: Meee atos 8 Biel: 
Pn RR Se OS, Themes Gaeta RS) OS 
Telegraph and telephone workers__-___.....-..------- | SE ES a, 
pS a aR ERIE APE I IES ar VE it 3 1 2 | os Se 
RID Et Taney eas Snr a Cierer Sameera eee ot ee Ce 
NE. ..k cadils cncin Dc ccabbiniasinemiichhes ankeed 8 23 16 2 3 
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In Table 4 is shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
January, 1933, by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TapLe 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JANUARY, 1933, BY INDUS- 
TRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 





—_—_ 














Classified duration of strikes ending in 
January, 1933 
Industrial group 
Over % and 2 and less 
4 month | ‘tess than 1 than 3 
month months 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers_-______.__________-.__--- 3 eee eae 
a a eae. ene pee D biccnscpemnencahsdaccnsensconp 
ERO IE RAGES Oe SEDER MOE ne a 2 ) RA. ABS 
ERE a Se ls Le eS es ey See Pe 5 iy SSS ee 
I Std end tosencncee- beg | a ae era, Re ae ee 
Fiotel Gee Peeemeareiae WORMEUNG... 2055-8 ke cnc bade ee Se A ee | et ee a 
Rei. ct 20s open eedeensss aden pe ee AS tere ee. Bae a ee eee 1 
CO oe ae See eying eae Muipctcdemsduasdesuadbceumen 4 a ee 
Dew cndnteasdinadtcareps<nbopegideoctanseoneh (5 ee Oy See 
Pt dE wee ane tidemitentoosnweresapelped ee ee Dp Se ee ES as 
EN ibe TS, Ee oe eee OF ee ee 20 3 1 














Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, 1933 
By Hucu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncrILiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised his good offices in connection with 103 labor disputes during 
January, 1933. These disputes affected a known total of 29,739 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 

There were 52 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 

On February 1, 1933, there were 85 labor disputes before the depart- 
ment for settlement. The majority of these were relative to the pre- 
vailing rate of wages law. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 963 
End of More-Looms Dispute in English Cotton Textile Industry ' 


N December 28, 1932, representatives of the Cotton Spinners’ 
O and Manufacturers’ Association and of the Weavers’ Amalga- 
mation signed an agreement for the working of six looms per weaver, 
which was to become effective as from the first week in January, 
1933. This ends a controversy which has extended over five years, 
which was directly responsible for the lockout of 1931, and which has 
figured as a more or less influential factor in most of the disputes 
which have taken place in the English cotton textile industry for the 

ast four years. 

In 1928 the cotton manufacturers in Burnley began experiments to 
see if the costs of production could not be lowered by increasing the 
number of looms tended by each weaver to six or even more (four 
being the standard number at that time), and in 1929 an agreement 
was made between certain firms and their employees to try the new 
scheme for a year, at the end of which time, if either party were 
dissatisfied, the agreement should end and the old system be reinstalled. 
Wage rates were adjusted to secure the weavers a fair return during 
the experiment, the speed of the machinery was reduced, and the 
workers were given help in cleaning machinery, carrying cloth, and 
the like. At the end of the year the employers considered the experi- 
ment a success, but the weavers were dissatisfied and insisted upon 
dropping it unless certain guaranties as to earnings went with it. 
The industry was in severe straits and the employers felt that the 
economies of the more-looms system were indispensable. The em- 
ployees declared themselves willing to accept it if 1t were accompanied 
by a guaranty of a minimum or “‘fall-back”’ wage, but maintained 
that they would not risk giving up their standard price list and ac- 
cepting a new scale with the possibility that later on production 
might fall off and they might find themselves called upon to work 
only four or even two looms at the lower rates established for the 
6-loom system. ‘The employers were unwilling to give this guaranty, 
and after prolonged negotiations undertook to introduce the system 
against the employees’ resistance. This led to the lockout of 1931 
(see Monthly Labor Review, April, 1931, p. 134), which ended in the 
employers giving up their attempt. Since then there has been con- 
stant agitation over the question of introducing the new system, and 
toward the end of 1932 the representatives of the two sides came to 
an agreement which, after much hesitation, was finally accepted by 
the workers. 

The terms of the new agreement are given in the Manchester 
Guardian for December 13, 1932. It is complicated and, for an out- 
sider, difficult of comprehension, but The Economist (London) in its 
issue for December 17, 1932 (p. 1132), gives this summary of its terms: 

Thedraftagreement * * * is too technical to mean anything to the outside 
world, but * * * is designed to enable a weaver of average ability to earn 
about 41s.? in a 48-hour week on six looms weaving standard cloth. Where condi- 
tions at a mill are alleged to be such that average wages fall 10 per cent below this 
standard, provision is made for a joint investigation and for an increase of wages 


as agreed upon by the investigators for the time being. The agreement only 
covers cloths made up to and including five lifts and with not more than 200 





PO are from report of Wallace E. Moessner, American vice consul, Manchester, England, Dec. 31, 
1s. at par= 24.33 cents. 
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threads to the square inch, but provision is made at a weekly wage of 45s., 
10 per cent over normal earnings, whichever is the higher, for experiment, with 
not more than 6 per cent of looms, upon other cloths. The joint subcommittee 
is to continue discussions with the object of extending the agreement to other, 
cloths. Where a weaver is employed in the mili with four or less looms runnin 
out of six under this system, he is to be entitled to a weekly wage of not less 
than two-thirds of his normal earnings from six looms, or not less than 28s. 
whichever is the higher. Provision is made for joint investigation of allegations 
that employers are working the 4-loom system on 6-loom prices, and for the 
payment of uniform list prices if the allegations are found to be true. * * + 
Loom speeds are to be reduced by 7% to 10 per cent of the average normal speed 
on the 4-loom system, and it is provided that the displacement of labor shal] 
be carried out in such a way as to reduce to a minimum the hardship involved, 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories, 1932 






EGINNING with the first quarter of 1932, the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics changed the period of presenting labor turnover reports 
from a monthly to a quarterly basis. The bureau now presents 
quarterly figures for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 separate 
manufacturing industries. The index for manufacturing as a whole 
is compiled from reports mailed to the bureau from representative 
establishments in approximately 148 census industry classifications, 
employing over 1,000,000 people. The form of average used for 
compiling these quarterly turnover rates is the weighted arithmetic 
mean. 

Table 1 shows the average quarterly turnover rates in representa- 
tive American factories, by quarters, for the years 1931 and 1932. 
The quarterly rates show the number of changes in the quarter per 
100 employees on the pay roll. 














TABLE 1.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES IN 148 
INDUSTRIES 

















Separation rates 
Total separa-| Accession |Net turnover 
tion rate rate rate 














Discharge Lay-off 








1932 





1931 1932 





1931 






























First quarter__-..... 2.43 | 2.28 | 0.66) 0.58; 5.45] 8.18] 8.54] 11.04; 9.53] 9.65) 8.54] 9.65 
Second quarter... 3.28} 2.15] .81] .49]} 8.29 | 12.92) 12.38) 15.56] 8.23] 7.80) 8.23] 7.80 
Third quarter__....- 3.32} 2.10] .71 | .45 | 10.07 | 10.78 | 14.10 | 13.33 | 9.27 | 12.55 | 9.27 | 12.55 
Fourth quarter-_____- 2.3711.77] .54] .43 | 10.65] 8.75 | 13.56] 10.95} 9.68] 10.50) 9.68] 10.50 

TEs whan. 11.40 | 8.30 | 2.72 | 1.95 | 34.46 | 40.63 | 48.58 | 50.88 | 36.71 | 40.50 | 35.72 | 40. 50 






















































The annual quit and discharge rates were lower in 1932 than in 1931. 
The lay-off and accession rates, however, were higher in 1932 than 
in 1931. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates, the 
bureau presents the net turnover rate. The net turnover rate means 
the rate of replacement. It is the number of jobs that are vacated 
and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is increasing its force, 
the net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate, for while 
more people are hired than are separated from the pay roll, the number 
hired above those leaving is due to expansion and can not be justly 
charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant that is decreasing 
its number of employees, the net turnover rate is the same as the 
accession rate, for while more people are separated from the pay roll 
than are hired, the excess of separations over accessions is due to a 
reduction of force and therefore can not be logically charged as a 
turnover expense. 

The net turnover rate for manufacturing as a whole for the year 
coal was 40.5, approximately five points higher than during the year 

1, 
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Turnover rates have been compiled for eight separate industries {oy 
the years 1931 and 1932. Table 2 shows the average quarterly quit, 
discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turnover rates for automobiles, 
boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, foundries and machine shops. 
furniture, iron and steel, sawmills, an slaughtering and meat packing 
for the calendar years 1931 and 1932. 


TABLE 2.—QUARTERLY AND ANNUAL TURNOVER RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE 
PLANTS IN EIGHT SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 


















Separation rates | 


Total sepa-}| Accession | Net turn- 
ration rate raie OVer rat 





Industry and period Quit Discharge Lay-off 
























































al 

es 

1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 le 

ls 

Automobiles: : 

First quarter. -.------- 2.46) 3.42) 0.81) O91) 5.94) 12.28) 9.21] 16.61) 15.60) 19.39) 9.21 i¢ ¢) t 

Second quarter........-| 3.82) 2.65) 1.06 . 43) 14.91) 15. 77] 19. 39) 18. 85} 11. 69) 22. 02) 11.69) 18 x5 S 
Third quarter_.........| 3.08} 1.29) 82) . 35) 24. 52) 40. 61) 28. 42) 42. 25) 12. 52) 7.90) 12. 52| 7. 9 

Fourth quarter........-| 2.82) 151) .90 7 28. 04) 32.92 18 1 

ae a ; t 

Boots and shoes: I 


First quarter -_---- admire 4.08 3.77) 1.17) .99| 4.23) 4.52) 9.48) 9. 28] 15.33) 13.93) 9.48) 9. 98 
Second quarter... ------- 5.17, 2.59] 1.31] .50| 5.77| 8.81) 12. 25) 11.90) 14.45] 4.41) 12.25) 4.4) 
Third quarter_.....---- 6.75, 3.01] 1.40] .77| 6.14] 4.77] 14.29) 8.55] 13.31] 16.43) 13. 55 
Fourth quarter-_..-.--- .-| 3.13] 2.241 .58 6.17} 16.40) 8. _ 7. 





| TS Seat Sc re. 








Cotton manufacturing: 











First quarter. ----- .---| 3.33] 3.46) 1.11} .92| 6.48) 7.69) 10.92) 12.07) 11.49) 13.48) 10.92) 12.07 

Second quarter--_-_------ 4.41] 2.56) 1.26; .74| 7.05) 22.02) 12.72) 25.32] 11.78) 5.67) 11.78) 5.67 

Third quarter-_-_----- -| 4.69) 3.46) 1.14 .80| 7.75) 5.62) 13.58) 9.88) 13. 69 31. 05} 13.58) 9.88 

Fourth quarter... -..- 3.30} 1 . 20) 7 11.27 
es Sg Peer 2 53 








Foundries and machine 
shops: 
First quarter.__--.----- 1.95} 1.24 . 69 . 39} 7.14) 9.67) 9.78) 11.30) 9.24) 8.69) 9.24) 8.69 
Second quarter.........| 2.43) .97| .87| .39) 12.64) 12.32) 15.94) 13.68) 7.52) 5.79). 7.52) 5.79 
Third quarter_---_------ 1.94 .75| .72) . 25) 11.61] 10. 23) 14. 27) 11.23) 7.88) 7.32) 7.88) 7.32 
Fourth quarter........-| 1.28} .64| .48) .21) 11.99) 8.43) 13.75 9.28 6.21} 6.40) 6.21) 6.40 


, SSPE EDS 
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First quarter.........-.| 1.92) 1.65) .96 77| 13.41) 16. 40 16. 29) 18. 82) 15. 57) 12.32) 15.57) 12.32 

Second quarter__---.-.-- 3.06} 1.18} 1.19) . 42) 13. 83} 19. 38) 18. 08} 20. 98) 13.30) 10. 86) 13. 30) 10. 86 

Third quarter-_--.....-- 2.87) 1.11 .87} .24) 9.81) 9. 48) 13. 55) 10. 83) 16. 33 - 88) 13. 55) 10.83 

Fourth quarter........-| 1.90} .60; 1.00) .23) 13.99] 11.19) 16.89) 12.02) 10.46) 9.78) 10.46) 9.78 
ha grin Sse wan crssins 0 ith 66 64. 81 52. 88) 43 














Iron and steel: 





























First quarter_....____-- 2.13 1.63; .36, .16; 3.99] 4.23] 6.48] 6.02] 6.78] 4.32] 6.48 4.32 
Second quarter-__--.----- 2.62; 1.94 .41 17| 6.68) 10.94) 9.71) 13.05) 4.48) 3.15) 4.48) 3.15 
Third quarter._.______- 2.76] 1.22; 230, .14| 6.06) 5.32] 9.12} 6.68] 4.72) 3.98] 4.72, 3.98 
Fourth quarter_..._.__- 1.96, 1.17} 17} [14] 4.63} 4.62] 6.761 5.93] 4.20| 4.44) 4.20) 4.44 

NRE «TRAC,» 9.47) 5.96) 1.24 61) 21. 36; 25. 11) 32. 07) 31. 68) 20. 18) 15. 89) 19. 88) 15 89 

Sawmills: al 

First quarter... ...._-- 4.02} 2.31] 1.44] 1.24] 16. 56] 18. 04| 22. 02| 21. 59) 24. 03] 19. 70| 22. 02) 19. 70 
Second quarter....----- 4.65| 2.27} 1.29]  . 98] 22. 26| 20. 70| 28. 20] 23. 95) 21. 62) 21. 22) 21. 62) 21. 22 
Third quarter___.__-__- 4.80} 3.49} 1.74| | 75] 19. 55] 15. 77| 26. 09] 20.01] 16. 31| 17.94] 16.31) 17. 94 
Fourth quarter.....--_- 2.70} 1.79] 1.01] 1.23] 27.30) 27.96] 31. 01) 30. 98} 18 54) 16. 96) 18. 54) 16. 96 

Pes i iii 16.17} 9.86 85. 67| 82. 47/107. 32} 96. 53} 80. 50| 75. 82} 78. 49) 75. s2 











Slaughtering and meat 












































First quarter ailiagotiee tain 4. 26) 3.18} 1.65) 1.19] 17.85) 19.81) 23.76) 24. 18) 19. 53) 16. 68) 19. 53) 16.6 
Second quarter...-...-- 4.12} 2.77) 1.41] .99) 13.01) 17. 16) Hy 54| 20. 92) 19. 36) 20. 85) 18. 54) 20. 55 
Third quarter__........ 3.81} 2.57; 1.23) 1.11] 13. 78) 14.77] 18. 82) 18. 45) 17. 14) 20. 24) 17. 14) 18. 45 
aS AREER. 3.38) 2.12) 1.16) .64) 15. 54) 17. 42) 20. 08] 20. 18] 23. 77} 17.91) 20. 08) 17.91 

Titi stiedasintieny 15. 57 10.64) 5.45 3. 93} 60. 18} 69. 16) 81. 20) 83. 73) 79. 80) 75. 68) 75. 29) 73. 59 
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All of the eight industries for which comparable figures are avail- 
able for both 1932 and 1931 had a lower net turnover rate during 1932 
than during the previous year. Comparing 1932 rates with those for 
1931, all eight industries showed a lower quit and discharge rate dur- 
ing 1932 than during 1931. The lay-off rate for 1932 was lower than 
for 1931 in the boot and shoe industry, foundries and machine shops, 
and sawmills, but higher in the other five industries. The 1932 acces- 
sion rate was higher than the 1931 accession rate in the automobile 
and cotton manufacturing industries, but lower in each of the other 
six industries. 

During 1932 cotton manufacturing had the highest quit rate, 12.78, 
and foundries and machine shops the lowest quit rate, 3.60. The high- 
est discharge rate, 4.20, occurred in the sawmill industry, while the 
lowest, 0.61, was shown by the iron and steel industry. The highest 
lay-off rate, 84.54, was registered by the automobile industry, and 
the lowest, 24.27, by the boot and shoe industry. The highest acces- 
sion rate, 77.35, occurred in the automobile industry, and the lowest, 
15.89, in the iron and steel industry. Sawmills had the highest net 
turnover rate, 75.82. Iron and steel showed the lowest net turnover 
rate, 15.89. 

Four of the eight industries had a turnover rate of over 50 per cent 
during the year 1931, and three of the industries had a turnover rate 
of over 50 per cent in the year 1932. 





LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Agreements of Coal Miners—Indiana and Illinois 


ITUMINOUS coal miners in Indiana and Illinois have extended 
their agreements with the coal operators of their respective 
States from the expiration dates to and including March 31, 1935. 
An agreement between district No. 11, United Mine Workers of 
America, and the Indiana Coal Operators’ Association was signed on 
September 10, 1932, effective to March 31, 1935. Working condi- 
tions are to remain the same as provided in their former agreement, 
but the basic wage rate is reduced from $6.10 to $4.57% a day. 
District No. 12, United Mine Workers of America, and the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association entered into an agreement on August 10, 
1932, effective to March 31, 1933. This agreement established the $5 
a day basic rate. On December 22, 1932, the coal operators and rep- 
resentatives of District No. 12 signed an agreement extending the 
present agreement to March 31, 1935, which reads: 


Whereas, at the time the wage contract of August 10, 1932, was adopted it 
was an open question whether the duration thereof should be to and including 
March 31, 1933, or until a later date; and 

Whereas, since August 10, 1932, the operators and mine workers of the adja- 
cent State of Indiana signed a wage contract effective to and including March 
31, 1935; 

Now, therefore, in view of the similarity in working conditions in Illinois and 
Indiana, it is hereby agreed between the undersigned that the wage contract of 


August 10, 1932, be and it is hereby extended in full force and effect to and 
including March 31, 1935. 





— 


Awards and Decisions 


Building Trades—San Francisco 


N November 9, 1932, the impartial wage board for the San 

Francisco building indust handed down its decision establish- 
ing the wage scale for the San Francisco building trades for the year 
1933. 

The wage scales set by the board to be paid labor in the city and 
county of San Francisco after January 1, 1933, are, in general, 20 per 
cent less than the schedule set by the last impartial wage board. 

A few of the provisions covering wo:king conditions are as follows: 

Five days, consisting of not more than eight hours a day, on Monday to Fri- 


es inclusive, shall constitute a week’s work. 


ransportation costs in excess of 25 cents each way shall be paid by the con- 
tractor. 


Traveling time in excess of 1% hours each way shall be paid for at straight 
time rates. 
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Overtime shall be paid as follows: For the first four hours after the first eight 
hours, time and one-half. All time thereafter shall be paid double time. Satur- 
days (except laborers), Sundays, and holidays from 12 midnight of the preceding 
day, shall be paid double time. 


Men ordered to report for work, for whom no employment is provided, shall 
be entitled to two hours’ pay. 


The report and findings of the board are in part as follows: 


Testimony was universal as to the serious effect which the depression has had 
on the building industry. It is on the mechanic, however, that the depression 
has fallen most heavily. When it is borne in mind that the value of building 
construction in San Francisco for the present year will not exceed 20 per cent of 
the construction for the peak year, the extent of unemployment in the industry 
as a whole can better be appreciated. It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that fully 75 per cent of the workers in the building industry are now idle. Were 
the building trades workers regularly in the employ of the same contractor some 
plan might be devised which would make possible the rotation of jobs so that 
the work might be spread among the available mechanics. But the building 
trades mechanic is employec by one contractor to-day and another to-morrow 
so that he not only suffers the loss of time growing from the depression itself, 
but, in addition, suffers from what might be called the normal intermittency of 
jobs, which is inherent in the industry. 

Under these circumstances it is, of course, ope to compensate men suffi- 
ciently to produce adequate annual earnings. For a man working but one day a 
week it is obviously impossible to set a scale, within reason, which will provide 
a decent standard of living. All that can be hoped for even under the most favor- 
able circumstances is to set a scale which skilled mechanics will demand and 
which they generally will receive on the better grade of construction work. 

The board heard testimony from a number of witnesses requesting it not only 
to continue in effect the 5-day week, which was decreed by the last board, but 
to set a shorter workday. It was urged by them that the establishment of a 
6-hour day would tend to decrease unemployment. From its knowledge of the 
industry, the board believes that much can be accomplished in spreading employ- 
ment if the problem is intelligently attacked. 

The board, however, does desire to bring out that at no time during the hearings 
was any testimony introduced to the effect that a reduction in wages would tend 
to stimulate new construction. The best thought of those most closely connected 
with the industry seems to indicate that it will only be stimulated when it reflects 
generally improved business conditions. 


Shoe Cutters—Auburn, Me. 


On Avaust 17, 1932, application by a representative of certain 
striking cutters and employees of the Cushman-Hollis Shoe Co. was 
made to the board of arbitration and conciliation of the State of 
Maine for an investigation and decision on the merits of a wage 
dispute pending between the parties. In the application all parties 
agreed to abide by the decision of the board. 

The board met in Auburn, August 22, 1932. It appeared from the 
testimony that on August 10, 1932, the employer announced a cut of 
15 per cent in the pay of the cutters, to take effect on August 12, 1932. 
Although the employer had verbally agreed to remedy any injustices 
and to enter into a full discussion of the announced cut, certain of the 
cutters instituted a strike and walkout. After ineffectual attempts 
to settle the controversy the application to the board for its decision 
was made. : 

The employer testified that no dividends had been paid in the past 
three years, that overhead had been substantially cut, and that the 
plant was operating on a slender margin of profit which would be 
practically wiped out unless the designated wage cut was put into 
effect. The employees testified that with the previous wage cuts and 
readjustment of plecework details they were not, receiving a wage 
sufficient to maintain their standard of living. 
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It was the opinion of the board that the action of the cutters jy 
instituting a strike and walkout was hasty and ill-advised, especially 
when 1,500 of their fellow employees had accepted wage readj ustments 
without complaint. The board, admitting that the standard o{ 
living is essential to the self-respect and well-being of the laboring 
man, stated that the standards of living vary in fat and lean years. 
and that there are few persons who have not been obliged to readjust 
their manner of living. 

The decision of the board, rendered August 29, 1932, and accepted 
by employer and employees, is as follows: 

The employer in this case impresses this board as one imbued with the desire 
to be eminently fair to the workers. In the course of the hearing the workers 
admitted this. The employer has not seized on present business conditions as 
an excuse to slash wages indiscriminately but, faced with a 35 per cent reduction 


in the selling price of his goods, has been driven to reduce its overhead, including 
wages, in order to meet competition. 

Nevertheless, the board believes that the employer can effect further economies 
in the overhead of its plant and can improve working conditions. In fact, both 
parties to this controversy, with a praiseworthy spirit, have agreed to make an 
intensive study of their mutual problems. Under all the circumstances and giving 
due consideration to all facts, the board is of the opinion that the present wage 
cut of 15 per cent should be reduced to 9 per cent, and so orders. And it recom- 
mends that the splendid spirit evidenced at the hearing be maintained to the end 
that mutual respect, confidence, and tolerance shall henceforth govern all the 
relations of these parties. 


Signalmen—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


A pisPuTE between the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen was referred to a board of arbi- 
tration composed of Earl Stimson, selected by the carrier; D. C. Cone, 
selected by the employees; and Arthur M. Millard, appointed by the 
United States Board of Mediation. 

The specific question submitted to the board for decision was: 

Shall the management furnish and pay the wages of cooks for signal depart- 
ment employees assigned to camp cars 

The decision of the board, November 17, 1932, sustained the con- 
tention of the signal employees that the management shall furnish 
and pay the wages of cooks for signal department employees assigned 
to camp cars. The award was made effective for the period of one 
year from date of the award, and thereafter to be subject to 30 
days’ notice by or to the management. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
January, 1933 


HERE was an increase of 39.6 per cent in indicated expenditures 

for total building operations, comparing reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 351 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of 
December, 1932, and January, 1933. 

The cost figures in the following tables apply to the cost of the build- 
ings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying for his permit 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building operations 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. : 

Beginning with the month of January, 1933, the bureau is expand- 
ing the scope of its work on this subject to take in all cities in the 
United States having a population of 10,000 or over. Because simi- 
lar data are not available for the previous month the newly added 
cities can not be included in the comparative tables presented below. 
However, data for the month of January for all these cities are shown 
in Table 9. 


Comparisons, December, 1932, and January, 1932 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 351 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 351 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, 
BY GEOGRAPGIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 





Geographic division 


Decem- | January, | Per cent Denier, | January, | Per cent 
ber, 1932 1933 of change 1932 | 1933 of change 





$585, 300 —3.5 $467, 591 $592, 442 +26. 7 
1, 310, 151 —8.8 | 5,618, 239 | 10, 259, 063 +82. 6 
296, 260 —32.5 | 1,469, 555 516, 507 —64.9 
148, 570 —30.7 161, 178 —31.9 
499, 985 —17.1 | 7, 558, 423 —90. 9 
380, 354 +102. 8 700, 658 | 3,022, 648 +331. 4 
884, 075 —1.0 | 4,753, 283 | 16,942, 452 +256. 4 


4, 379, 646 | 4, 104, 695 —6.3 | 20, 728,927 | 32, 133, 934 +55. 0 





























Additions, alterations, and | Tota construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 


Geographic division dentencebipiliy 


December, January, | Per cent | December, January, | Per cent 
1932 1933 of wings 1932 | 1933 of change 








. 


New England P $909, 773 $689, 259 —24.2 
Middle Atlantic 1, 869, 041 2, 449, 523 +31.1 
East North Central 531, 235 1, 031, 801 +94, 2 
West North Central 325, 126 324, 702 —0.'1 
South Atlantic 815, 371 702, 058 —13.9 
South Central 313, 312 542, 028 +73. 0 
809, 004 848, 707 +4.9 


5, 572, 862 | 6, 588, 078 +18. 2 


—5.9 
+67.1 
—24.4 
—16.8 
—78.9 

+228. 3 
+189. 3 


+39. 6 
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Indicated expenditures for residential buildings decreased 6.3 per 
cent comparing January, 1933, with December, 1932. Decreases w erp 
shown in all geographic divisions except the South Central. Indi. 
cated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings increased 55 pe 
cent during this period. Increases were shown in four of the seven 
geographic divisions. There was an increase of 18.2 per cent in indi- 
cated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs; four of the 
seven geographic divisions registering increases in this class of work. 
In these 351 cities, indicated expenditures for total building operations 
reached a total of $42,826,707 during January, 1933. | 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 351 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic divisions. ; 


TABLE 2.-_NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, IN 351 IDENTICAL CITIES, 43 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY GEo. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


: New nonresi- Additions, al- 
dial bolldings dential build- terations, and 
ings repairs 


Geographic division —_——_—— — pis 
Janu- De- | Janu-'| De- 


Total construc. 
tion 


Janu- De- Janu- 





1933 1932 1933 | 1932 


| 
ary, jcember,| ary, |cember,,; ary, |cember,| ary, 
| 1933 | 1932 1933 





New England 119 265 | 239 | 1, 030 | 1, 441 | 
Middle Atlantic / 210) 610; 581 | 2,695 | 3. 487 | 
East North Central 5 | 68 438 395 | 1,326) 1, 565 
West Nortn Central 50 | 47 155 | 214 328 | 429 533 
South Atlantic 136 280 | 358 | 1,509! 1,968 | 
OS SY aaa ‘ : 231 | 332 85 1, 264 | 1,198 
Mountain and Pacific 718 | 683 | $1} 2,271} 3,117 





| | 2,697 | 2,802 
Per cent of change 7 +3.9 





Increases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total buildings operations, comparing January reports with 
December reports in these 351 cities. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings for which permits were issued in 351 identical cities, 
during December, 1932, and January, 1933, by geographic divisions. 
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| pase 3e-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
3 per DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 

ISSUED IN 351 IDENTICAL CITIES IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY GEO- 
Were GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Indi. 


b> 
Y per 1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
se Ven ie 











Indi- Families pro- Families pro- 

f the Geographic division eee vided for enn ties vides Se 

vork, cn 2 

tions Deceraber,| January, <a Janu- December, January, |Pecem- 
, 1 933 


ary, ber 
1933 1932 | 1933 2 1932 











new ie 


1d of New Eng 92, $508,300! 100] 107| $15,000 
Midd 846, 767 173 

ates, East North Central 388, 630 | 296, 260 68 
West North Central 133, 570 45 
South Atlantic 29 479, 985 130 
South Central 326, 852 173 16 
Mountain and Pacific. _-- 640, 025 213 


3, 231, 759 909 : 139 
' Per cent of change... .---. —6.8 —0.1 99, +56. 2 





























Total, all kinds of housekeeping 


Multifamily dwellings | dwellings 





Families pro- . Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost 


Geographic division vided for 





Decem-| Janu- December, Decem-)| Jaenu- 


December,} January, ber er January, 
, y; ber, ary 
1932 1932 | 1933 1932 1933 1932 | 1933 








New England ; $607,300 | $585, 300 104 
Middle Atlantic 1, 295, 151 360 
East North Central 0 388, 630 296, 260 94 
West North Central 0 148, 570 
South Atlantic 499, 985 160 
South Central 0 , 354 

Mountain and Pacific__-- 884, 075 


4, 089, 695 
—4.3 








Total 
Per cent of chang 


—19 


























Decreases were shown in both the indicated expenditures and the 
total number of families provided for in 1-family dwellings, multi- 
family dwellings, and total dwellings. There was, however, a large 
increase in the number of families provided for in 2-family dwellings, 
as well as in the indicated expenditures for this class of dwelling. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


{Monthly average, 1929= 100] 











Estimated cost of— 





Month ; 
Total 
building 
operations 


New resi- New nonresi- 
dential dential 
buildings buildings 


Additions, 
alterations, 
and repairs 








29.4 
30. 


January 10. 


January 4 











| 
| 











The index numbers of famiies provided for and of new residential 
buildings reached a low in January, 1933. The index number for new 
nonresidential buildings, however, was higher than for any month 
since May, 1932. The index number for additions, alterations, and 
repairs was higher than for any month since October, 1932, and the 


index number for total building operations was higher than for any 
month since June, 1932. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


Tas eE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments, during the months of January and 
December, 1932, and January, 1933, by geographic divisions. 

TaBLeE 5.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








| Federal 


Geographic division ’ 
January, | December,| January, | January, | December, January 
1932 | 1932 1933 1 1932 | 1933 ! 


State 





1932 





South Atlantic 
South Central 


1 Subject to revision. 


$316, 860 
1, 023, 169 
913, 785 
731, 218 
2, 431, 659 
611, 727 
1, 058, 829 


$44, 798 
1, 223, 082 


$344, 722 
9, 267, 702 
226, 856 
28, 693 
620, 891 
3, 496, 849 
2, 602, 776 


Cae 
, 659, 785 
, 380, 877 

6, 730 
669, 334 
3, 891, 569 
1, 289, 443 


$232, 381 | 
3, 059, 844 
162, 539 

7, 365 

169, 714 
134, 453 
387, 551 


0 

$5, 195, 217 
50, 512 

26, 057 
429, 378 
334, 084 
127, 095 











7, 087, 247 


11, 705, 122 





16, 588, 489 


10, 897, 738 








4, 153, 847 





6, 162, 343 





The value of contracts awarded by the Federal Government 
during January, 1933, was $16,588,489, an increase of nearly $5,000,- 
000 as compared with December, 1932, and an increase of over 
$9,000,000 as compared with January, 1932. 
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The value of contracts awarded by the various State governments 
during January, 1933, was $6,162,343. This was an increase of 
over $2,000,000 as compared with December, 1932, but a decrease 
of over $4,000,000 as compared with January, 1932. 
Whenever a contract is awarded by either the Federal or a State 


government in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the number 
or cost of such building is included in the tables shown herein. 


Comparisons, January, 1933, with January, 1932 


TABLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 350 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of 
January, 1932, and January, 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 350 IDENTICAL 
CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 


New residential buildings 
(estimated cost) 





Geographic division 


January, 
1932 


January, 
1933 


Per cent 
of change 


January, 
1932 


January, 
1933 


Per cent 
of change 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 


$1, 522, 500 
5, 287, 355 
1, 028, 251 

708, 590 

1, 515, 330 
842, 868 

2, 342, 305 


$585, 300 
1, 310, 151 
296, 260 
148, 570 
435, 860 
380, 354 
884, 075 


—61.6 
—75. 2 
—71.2 
—79.0 
—71.2 
—54.9 
—62.3 


$1, 364, 102 
11, 616, 778 
3, 955, 485 


4, 983, 896 
2, 632, 434 


$592, 442 
10, 259, 063 
516, 507 
109, 807 
689, 930 


3, 022, 648 
16, 942, 452 


—56. 6 
—11.7 
—86.9 
—88. 1 
—79.0 
—39. 4 
+543. 6 








13, 247, 199 | 








4, 040, 570 


—69. 5 





28, 767, 947 





32, 132, 849 








+11.7 








Additions, alterations, and repairs 


Total construction (estimated 
(estimated cost) 


cost) 


Geographic division 





January, 
1932 


January, 
1933 


Per cent 
of change 


January, 
1933 


Per cent 
of change 





New England 
Middle Atlantic. __......__- 
East North Central.._..___- 


$1, 184, 436 
3, 561, 043 
1, 062, 765 


$689, 259 
2, 449, 523 
1, 031, 801 


—41.8 
—31.2 
—2.9 


$1, 867, 001 
14, 018, 737 
1, 844, 568 


—54.1 
—31.5 
— 69.5 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 


428, 188 
1, 112, 648 
774, 158 
1, 388, 840 


9, 512, 078 


324, 702 
673, 220 
542, 028 
848, 707 


6, 559, 240 


—24. 2 
—39. 5 
—30. 0 
—38. 9 


—31.0 


583, 079 —71.7 

1, 799, 010 —69. 6 
3, 945, 030 —40. 2 
18, 675, 284 | +193.5 


42, 732, 659 —17.1 
































According to reports received from these 350 cities, there were 
decreases in indicated expenditures for new residential building, for 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and for total building construction, 
comparing January, 1933, with January, 1932. Indicated expendi- 
tures for new nonresidential buildings, however, increased 11.7 per 
cent. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 350 identical cities having a — 
of 25,000 or over, for the months of January, 1932, and January, 
1933, by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 7.—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND | 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 350 IDENTICAL CITIES 


SHOWN BY 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 


1932, AND JANUARY, 


1933, BY GEo. 








New residential 
buildings 


New nonresi- 
dential build- 
ings 


Additions, 
alterations, and 
repairs 


Total constric- 
tion 


Geographic division 





Janu- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- 
ary, ary, ary, ary, ary, 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 


Janu- 
ary, 
1932 


Janu- 
ary, 
1933 





New England 181 332 239 
Middle Atlantic 474 853 581 3, 144 2, 695 
East North Central_...............-. 213 774 395 1,542] 1,326 
West North Central___........_.._- ae 170 247 214 560 429 
SSIS OS ie SEO Re SF 299 351 2,018} 1,548 
South Central 312 435 332 1, 532 1, 264 
Mountain and Pacific__.___- caine ; 75 c 683 2,869 | 2,271 


12, 739 


1,074 | 1,030 








2, 795 


Per cent of change —30.3 























10, 563 — 
—17. i. 





Decreases were shown in the number of new residential buildings. 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations, comparing January, 1933, with 
January, 1932. 

Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such 
dwellings for which permits were issued in 350 identical cities, in 
January, 1932, and January, 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 350 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY GE- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 





Families pro- 


Families pro 
vided for 


Estimated cost vided for 


Estimated cost 
Geographic division - 





Janu- | Janu- 3 i 
ary, ary, January, | January, 


1932 1933 1932 1933 


Janu- | Janu 
ary, ary, 


January, 
_ 1932 1933 


January, 
1933 





New E 508, 157 
Middle 325 

296, 260 204 
West North Central.____ 4 161 
South Atlantic 4 285 
282 
520 
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T,sLE 8.—-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 350 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 








= 





Estimated cost Families pro- | Estimated cost | Families pro- 


Geographic division vided for vided for 





January, | January, — — January, eo a 
1932 1932 | 1933 1083 | 1982 | 1933 


New England $14, 76 5 $585, 300 267 132 
Middle Atlantic_.....--- 4 4 799 . 1, 295, 151 
East North Central , 028, 296, 260 
West North Central ; 4 148, 570 
South Atlantic ; , 435, 860 
South Central__.------- 56, 000 2, 380, 354 
Mountain and Pacific - -- 884, 075 








4, 025, 570 
—69. 6 
































Indicated expenditures for all types of dwellings were much lower 
in January, 1933, than in January, 1932. The number of family- 
dwelling units provided in each type of dwelling also showed a 
decrease, comparing these two periods. 


Details by Cities 


TABLE 9 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in each of the 752 
cities having a population of 10,000 or over, for which reports were 
received in January, 1933. 

Beginning with the month of January, 1933, the bureau is expand- 
ing the scope of its work on building operations to take in all cities 
in the United States having a population of 10,000 orover. Beginning 
with February, 1933, the bureau will therefore show comparisons 
with the previous month for all cities having a population of 10,000 
or over which report to the bureau. 

Permits were issued during January, 1933, for the following im- 
portant building projects: In Binghamton, N. Y., for a State armo 
to cost over $200,000; in Austin, Tex. for a junior high-school build- 
ing to cost over $325,000; in Sacramento, Calif., for a school building 
to cost nearly $300,000; in San Francisco, Calif., for public works to 
cost over $12,000,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department for a Federal court house in the 
Borough of Manhattan to cost nearly $6,000,000; for a post office in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., to cost over $200,000; for a narcotic farm in 
Lexington, Ky., to cost over $2,000,000; for an extension and re- 
modeling the post office in Jersey City, N. J., to cost nearly $300,000. 
A contract was awarded by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, for a marine hospital in Philadelphia to cost over 
$2,500,000. 
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TABLE 9,—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED In 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY, 1933 


New England States 








m Fami- New New 

resi- | nonresi- Phim lies resi- | nonresi- Pal 
| dential | dential | jo re. | _E City and State | dential | dential | },, re- 
| build- | build- | “8 vided build- | build- 8 


New | New 
City and State 


ings | ings | pare) ings ings pairs) 





} ' 
Connecticut: Massachusetts— 
Ansonia : $500! $3, 000! Continued. 
Bridgeport _| 5 2,939) 34,874 Methuen 
ol 125) 2, 636 
2, 000 3, 150 
400 400 
133, 500} 169, 200 
11, 790 
18, 930 
2, 350 
26, 340 
Middletown_. f 600 
Milford 18, 183 
Naugatuck - __| 8, 145 
New Britain__' ! 13, 803 
New Haven- - 3, 65 49, 590 
Norwalk_..._- : | : 39, 000 
Norwich 5} 15, 466 
7, 360 
Stratford ‘ 7, 933 
Torrington- _- 3, 3: 9, 505 
Wallingford -_ - 1, 050 
Waterbury- _- 5 11, 850 
West Hartford 21, 476 
Willimantic. _| f 550 
Maine: Watertown__. 
1, 900 Wellesley 
Biddeford _-__- 49, 490 Westfield 
Lewiston 0 0 














wr 
wes 


Needham 
New Bedford 
Newburyport. 


- 
ooroom 


Y 
= 


North Adams. 
Northampton 
Norwood. .___- 
Peabody..-___- 





Plymouth. _.- 
Quincy 

Revere. ...- bes: 
Salem... ....- 





Somerville___-. 
Southbridge - - 
Springfield - - - 
Stoneham... 
Swampscott _- Je 
8, 905 
3, 850) 
1, 285) 


KWH OOK KK ATR OrOCOOWoCOOCONKwooosa- 


) 


OrROCOCCON OrFrwonwooorcooc 


— 


28, 572 
0 


Winchester __- 
25, 225 Winthrop---. 
Massachusetts: | Woburn 
Arlington 27, 600 Worcester... 
Attleboro 9, 480 
7, 855 
7, 235 
477, 766 
11, 505 
19, 275 
46, 815 


- 

Ook ONO 
m9 
a CO Ore 


- 


_ 


3 
ac 


Claremont... _| 


w 


NACeKOOCCOF AB OCOOCOCSCOOCN KN Of ONE KK be 


Manchester... 
Rhode Island: 


_— _ 
NP Aon 


~ 


- 


Easthampton. 
Everett 

Fall River-_-.-.- 
Fitchburg. ._- 
Framingham. 


_ 


Gloucester - és 





- << 
- 


» nod 


_ 
- 


Woonsocket. - 
Vermont: 
Bennington -- 
Burlington ---! 
Rutland 


Total_....| 855, 995 


Leominster __- 


Es 
—_ 
orn 


_ 


- 


288 .& S88. 82 22 ..8 


— 


Malden....._. 
Marlborough. 
Medford... __- 
Melrose_.._. _- 


Ee 





mB SE con mono 


a a 


D> 
RR 


























Middle Atlantic States 








New Jersey: New Jersey— 
Asbury Park - $6, 500 Continued. 
Atlantic City- 
Bayonne 
Belleville. ____| 
Bloomfield _ __| 
Bridgeton... - - 5 East Orange... 
Burlington. i Elizabeth 


1 Applications filed 
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TanLE @—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY, 1933—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








— Total — pred 
nonresi- ies resi- 
City and State dential ma pro- || City and State | dential 
build- pairs) vided build- 
ings for ings 





New Jersey— New York— 
Continued. Continued. 
Englewood - -. Newburgh....| $5, 
Garfield New Rochelle. 8 
Hackensack - - New York 
City— 
The Bronx?. 
Brooklyn }- 
Manhattan! 
Queens !___. 
Richmond!. 


: 


SB5 25 


500 
000) 


TOOK DO 


Irvington 
Jersey City.-- 


ae 
3. 3.8285 





Long Branch - 
Lyndhurst - - - 
Maplewood - - 
Montelair-.- - - 


S 
= 
Son 


Plattsburg___- 
Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester - - -- 
Rockville 
Center - _--- 
Schenectad y_- 
Syracuse - - --- 
Tonawanda -- 


on sind 
cowooooocrK CoOomOwt 





Perth Amboy 
Phillipsburg. - 
Plainfield __--- 
Rahway 

Ridgefield 


SPOSOSSSON SK WOH MOSOHOSOSS 
KmOoooocococo corococoortrceceoeor 


5 pS Sy 
ofoss BB ccccce — ee 





l 
0 
0 
1 
4 


South Orange-_ 
South River-- 
Summit 

Teaneck _...-- 


BSS..8.8 SE.8 


bs 
Soon 


Union City-.- 
Weehawken - - 


g 3 


> 

A a ao 
3833 ~!I 
xess_ & 








3& 





ee 


Glen Cove.-_.- 
Glens Falls_-. 
Gloversville - - 








— =e WOCWNCOCCONK KKH DOOCOWOOrFSOS® CO COCOOoOCOoONKOoONOrrH 











KOM CNOHKNWOCONOCONSOHKONOOCOOCOOHOCSSO cCOoCoOoCOoCOoOOoOrSCO FNOOOWOONN 


$8 $32..88.... 888255. 
x Bae re 
8 oSSiS88S.S5Sh5 


Nanticoke. ... 


= 
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TABLE 9,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED In 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY, 1933—Continued ; 


Middle Atlantic States—-Continued 








nonresi- 1es resi- 
City and State dential | SCG") pro- |] City and State | dential 
build- | Pairs) | Vided build- 

gs for ings 





Pennsylvania— Pennsylvania— 
Continued. Contin 
New Castle___ 


$3, 


8, 250 
0 
1, 150) 

17, 540! 
3, 450) ] 
4, 439) ) 
2 755| 0 


nesam 369 





Philadelphia_. 
Phoenixville. - 
Pittsburgh - -- 
Pittston 
Plymouth -._- 
Pottstown. ._- 
Pottsville 
Reading---__- 


West Chester - 
Wilkes-Barre. 


- 


iyS 
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a 
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East North Central States 





Illinois: Indiana: 


Connersville .. 


Belleville Crawfordsville. 


Bloomington - 
Blue Island - - 





Huntington - - 
Indianapolis_.- 


arion 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka... 


New Castle_.. 
Richmond._-.-. 
Shelbyville_-_- 
South Bend-. 
Terre Haute_- 
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TABLE 9.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY, 1933—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 








New New 

resi- | nonresi- aon. lies Pico 
dential | dential |); 7 ro | Pro-, || City and State i anagecony 
build- | build- | &'® | vided =" 

ings ings pairs) for ; eed 


Fami- 





Michigan— Ohio—Contd. 
Continued. Mansfield _ - -- 
Lansing - - ---- Marietta 
Marquette- - - Marion. -_..-.. 
Menceminee- - Martins Ferry 
Massillon____- 
Middletown_. 


~— 
—] 


eS es ee oe 


Muskegon. --.. 
M uskegon 


CS 


= 
. ee 


River Rouge-- 
Royal Oak--- 
Saginaw 

Sault Sainte 


worocoococococor 


Sandusky - -- - 
Shaker 


coocooco ooocoo 
S 
@ 
=I 
or 


: Springfield _ __ 
Traverse City- Steubenville__ 


W yandotte- - - 


coo ooeoescofo. Seo2ce2 


-ooo 


Warren_.__.-- 


pe aR 

Zanesville _ -- 
Wisconsin: 

Beleit........ 


Pn 
~ 
ae 


Alliance -..--. 
Ashtabula___- 
Bucyrus... -- 
Cambridge. -_- 
Campbell 
Canton......- 2, 605 
Cincinnati... 190, 585 Fond du Lac- 
Cleveland - - -- 151, 600 Green Bay --_- 
Cleveland Kenosha_..--- 
Heights____- 11, 425 L i 
Columbus... . 0 58, 950 Manitowoc. -- 
Cuyahoga Marinette _--- 
|, = li 1, 725 Milwaukee --.- 
Dayton.__---- 14, 906 


East 
1, 240 


na 


) 
= 


Eau Claire --_- 


2 
ie 
orm owoococecrnd 
— 
wow 


- << 


Sheboygan - _- 

Shorewood - _- 

South Mil- 
wauk 


East Liver- 
pool 0 

Rivems........ 1, 989 

Findlay _---.. ( 


ooo o o- 
Omonr COOKNMANCOCOOCOOSO OonNooooooF 


Waukesha___-_ 
West Allis__--. 
Total_..| 518, 952 2, 329, 115 
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West North Central States 


| 





Kansas: 


wit 
se 


Coffeyville - - - 
Burlington -.- Dodge City-.-_. 
Cedar Rapids- 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport... 
Des Moines. - 
Dubuque.._.. 
Fort Dodge... 
Fort Madison 
lowa City ._-- 
Keokuk 


Sa8s: 


Fort Scott___- 
Hutchinson__. 
Independence 
Kansas City-. 


n 
Pr 
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Cwroesowoe wococesccr 


Mason City-.| 
Muscatine 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY, 1933—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 








City and State 


New 
nonresi- 
dential 
build- 

ings . 


Fami- 
lies 
pro- 

vided 

for 


Total 
(inelud- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


City and State 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 





Minnesota: 
Albert Lea. -- 


Mankato 
Minneapolis_- 
Rochester - - -- 


Kansas City_- 
Maplewood -_ 





$12, 800 
0 
1, 450 


_" 
5 os 
ao 
oses ooo 





} 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Delaware: 
Wilmington. 
District of Co- | 
lumbia: 


Washington... $226, 150 


Florida: 
Jacksonville! 
Key West-_--_- 
Miami---_-.-.-. 
Orlando 
Pensacola -.- 
~*~ Peters- 


Savannah -_-__- 
Thomasville__ 
Maryland: 
Baltimore -_.- 
Cumberland_- 
Frederick . ._. 
Hagerstown -- 
Salisbury 
North Carolina: 
Asheville 


Elizabeth 
City 

Fayetteville__ 

Goldsboro... 





0 


13, 275 
500 
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1, 565 
64, 125 
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40, 845 
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9, 650 
14, 000 
32, 450 
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Missouri—Con. 


St. Charles__-_ 
St. Joseph... 
St. Louis 
Springfield - _- 
Nebraska: 
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ooo S350 
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so 
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28, 875) 
124, 335) 
14, 605) 
5,000) 
2, 479) 
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3, 700 
77, 070) 
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2, 997 
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6, 775 














South Atlantic States 
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North Caro- 


lina—Con. 


Statesville____ 
Thomasville. 
Wilmington - - 
Winston- 
Salem... ...- 
South Carolina: 


Charleston - ~. 
Columbia- --.-. 
Greenville_-.-- 
Greenwood... 
Spartanburg.. 


Virginia: 
Alexandria. .- 
Charlottes- 


Lynchburg - -- 
Newport 








Petersburg - --. 
Portsmouth... 
Richmond.... 


Huntington --. 
Morgantown. 
Moundsville.. 
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TaBnLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY, 1933—Continued 


South Central States 








City and State | dential 


New 
resi- 


build- 
| ings 


New 
nonresi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Fami- 
lies 
pro- 

vided 

for 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 

pairs) 


City and State 





Alabama: 


Birmingham . 


Blytheville --- 
El Dorado... . 
Hot Springs- 
Little Rock... 
Kentucky: 
Covington...- 
Frankford ---. 
Henderson - - . 
Lexington - ..- 
Louisville - - -- 


Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge. 
Lafayette... 


New Orleans - 
Shreveport - -- 
Mississippi: 

Clarksdale... 
Greenwood _-.-_ 
Gulfport 
Hattiesburg . - 
Jackso 


Oklahoma: 


Bartlesville. __ 
Chickasha-__- 
Enid 

Lawton 





$25, 240 
380 
66, 834 


0 
10, 000 
439 


oo 


cororow 





—DorKH Or O oror 


18, 000 
0 


1, 825 
1, 500 


cocoons oocoKnwocoo anoro 


400 
1, 300 














Oklakboma— 
Continued. 
Oklahoma 


Chattanooga... 
Jackson... ....- 
Johnson City- 
Kingsport. --. 
Knoxville 

Memphis-_--- 
Nashville___-- 


Beaumont-..--. 
Big Spring... 
Brownwood_. 


Fort Worth_- 
Galveston. -_- 
Greenville__-_- 
Harlingen _. .- 


Palestine 


Port Arthur-- 
San Angelo. -_- 
San Antonio-_. 
Swectwater--. 
—- 


a Eee 
Wichita Falls. 
Total ._.. 


Total 
(inelud- 
ing re- 
pairs) 
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252, 860 
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Mountain and Pacific States 








California—Con. 
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Sacramento . - 
Salinas 


nardino..._. 
San Diego..-- 
San Francisco 
San Leandro. 


Santa Ana...- 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Cruz_.. 
Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa... 
Stockton -_-_... 
South Gate... 
South Pasa- 
dena-....-... 
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Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 


ISSUED IN 








New 

resi- 

City and State | dential 
| build- 

| ings 


New 
nonresi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 
pairs) 


Fami- 
lies 
pro- 

vided 

for 


City and State 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Total 
(includ- 
ing re- 
pairs) 





Colorado—Con. | 


Great Falls__. 
Missoula 
Nevada: 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. 





$24. 705 
1, 650 


165 
50 
32h 

2, 650 


300 


110, 200 
330 











$119, 560 
2, 400 


165 
270 
3, 315 
3, 250 


1, 822 


125, 200 
510 

27, 799 
6, 600 
2, 000 


1, 950 
12, 250 
6, 775 
1, 500 


4, 473 
815 


3, 280 
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Oregon—Con. 
Medford 


Salt Lake 
City 
Washington: 


Bellingham. _- 
Bremerton_-.- 


Longview - . -. 


Port Angeles. 


Wyoming: 
Cheyenne. ... 
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2, 933 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities, 1932 


Part 1. General Summary 


ATA concerning building operations in 360 identical cities having 
a population of 25,000 or over, for the years 1931 and 1932, are 
presented in this article. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables include the cost of 
buildings only; no land costs are included. The costs are as stated by 
the prospective builder on applying for his permit to build. Reports 
cover only projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumer- 
ated. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 360 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, by geographic divisions, 
for the calendar years 1931 and 1932. 


TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 360 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN 1931 AND 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 


| New nonresidential build 
| Families provided | ings, estimated cost 
Estimated cost | for in new dweil- | 


Geographic division ings 





Per | | | Per 
1931 1932 cent of 193! 1982 \cent of 1931 1932 cent of 
change change; change 





| 
' 
| 
' 
| 





| | | } | } | 
New England ---.- ($37, 363, 370\$10, 743, 285, —71.2) 6,949) 2,397) —65. 5,$62, 341, 903,$18, 051, 074) —71. 0 
Middle Atlantic |206, 976, 392| 36, 176, 844) —82. 5| 45, 054) | —81, 2|253, 393, 429) 85, 719, 899| —66. 2 
East North Central 56, 261, 868) 14, 277, 684) —74. 6) 11, 343) 54| —72. 2)136, 123,914) 47, 042, 171| —65. 4 
West North Central __| 23, 915, 333| 8, 868, 126| -62.9] 6, 290 —60. 0} 42, 888, 611. 15, 680, 348) —63. 4 
South Atlantic 41, 096, 788| 13, 284,099; —67.7| 8,922) 3,: —62. 0) 51, 996, 298! 69, 814, 583) +34.3 
South Central ____. 28, 667, 767| 7, 292, 285) —74. 6) 8, 948 —62. 6) 55, 941, 692) 29, 031, 337) —48.1 
Mountain and Pacific_| 64, 205, 667) 22, 292,621) —65. 3} 18, 837 —61. 6| 61, 894, 856) 31, 913, 836) —48. 4 





Total _- 453, 577, 185)112, 934, 944) —75. 4/106, 343) 30, 5 ~Ti, 3004, 580, 708|297, 253, 248] —55.3 























. ; : ; 
Additions, alterations,and | Total construction, estimated 
repairs, estimated cost cost 


; 

Num- 

ber of 
Per | Per | cities 

cent of 1931 icent of) 


change) are 

| | 
New E __.....--} $20, 040, 919) $14, 012, 747! —30. 1) $119, 746,192) $42, 807, 106; —64. 3) 53 
Middle Atlantic 77, 886, 346) 37,333, 159) —52.1| 538, 256,167; 159, 229, 902} —70. 4) 71 
East North Central............] 35, 522, 765 — 53. 5| 227, 908, 547 77, 821, 798) —65. 9) 96 
West North Central 11, 433, 993 6, 305, 866) —44. 78, 237, 937 30, 854, 346) —60. 6) 25 
South Atlantic. -_- 3 iis 22, 052, 218 , 606, 265) —38. 3) 115, 145, 304 96, 704, 947) —16. 0) 39 
South Central - 1}, 564, 198 7, 789, 873) —382. 96, 173, 657 44, 113, 495) —54. 1) 38 
Mountain and Pacific... - 24, 347, 064) 14, 764,439) —39. 4) 150, 537, 587) 68, 970, 896) —54. 2 38 





Geographic division 























| 
202, 847, 503} 110, 314, 292 46, 61, 326, 005, 301 520, 502, 484 —60.7| 360 
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In the 360 cities studied, permits were issued during the year 1939 
for building operations to cost $520,502,484, which is 60.7 per cent 
less than during 1931. 

Decreases were shown in all geographic divisions. Estimated 
expenditures for new residential buildings decreased 75.4 per cent in 
these 360 cities, comparing the two periods under discussion. The 
decrease in the cost of new nonresidential buildings was 55.3 per cent, 
and in indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs 
was 45.6 per cent. 

During 1932, 30,517 family-dwelling units were provided in new 
buildings in these 360 cities, a decrease of 71.3 per cent as compared 
with 1931. 

Table 2 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government and hy 
the different State governments for the calendar years 1931 and 1932, 
by geographic divisions. 


ED STATES 


TABLE 2.—CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE UNIT 
CALENDAR YEARS 193) 


GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, FOR THE 
AND 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Contracts awarded by— 

















Geographic division | Federal Government State governments 
| 1981 1932 1931 1932 
—— ——_ — os _ } 

New England......_____-. PES Ue dt $10, 980,717 | $5, 089, 242 | $10, 562, 680 $2, 610, 981 
DED Miia nann 202 - occnvindiawinndapscheek -| 25,829,946 | 25,477,478 | 45, 525, 601 20, 915, Gsé 
East North Central... ....-....----------------- 24,900,101 | 18, 952, 275 8, 445, 942 6, 340, 544 
I cigs ian hs heenwntnnwesionginnn 8,322,441 | 8,794,009 | 5, 489, 203 3, 733, 112 
South Atlantic____- ; 02s sighiah adie» Aas esthetic al vet 35, 889, 204 61, 422, 782 4, 415, 77 4, 312, 038 
South Central__.___---- fb p> one a Genes 17, 425, 064 15, 889, 660 4, 617, 261 10, 902, 062 
Mountain and Pacific____.....__- Se ti eS 17, 755,172 | 14, 224, 226 4, 876, 424 4, 446, 892 
ets ee ko 141, 102, 645 | 149,849,762 | 83,932,889 | 53, 261, 615 






















During 1932, contracts were awarded by the different agencies of 
the United States Government for buildings to cost $149,849,762, 
an increase of more than $8,000,000 as compared with the value of 
Federal contracts awarded during the calendar year 1931. Con- 
tracts awarded by the different State governments for building opera- 
tions totaled $53,261,615 during 1932, a decrease of more than 
$30,000,000 as compared with the previous year. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by either the Federal Government 
or a State government for buildings in a city having a population of 
pny or over, the value of such contract is included in Tables 
1 and 3. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total alterations and repairs, and of 
total building operations in each of the 360 cities for which reports 
were received for the calendar years 1931 and 1932. 

Reports were received from 53 cities in the New England States, 
71 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 96 cities in the East North 
Central States, 25 cities in the West North Central States, 39 cities 
in the South Atlantic States, 38 cities in the South Central States, 
and 38 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 
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While decreases in indicated expenditures for total building opera- 
tions were shown in each of these geographic divisions, comparing 


building permits issued in the two calendar 


ears, there were a 


number of cities showing increases—for example, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Atlanta, Ga., Norfolk, Va., Chattanooga, 


Washington, D. C., 


Tenn., and Austin, Tex. 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES 


New England States 








Estimated cost of 
new nonresidential 
buildings 


| Estimated cost of 
new residential 
buildings 


Estimated cost of 
total alterations 
and repairs 


Estimated cost of 
total construction 
State and city 








1931 1931 1932 1932 





Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
Bristol 


New Haven... 
New London-.--- 


Stamford... ---- 
Torrington -.-- --- 
Waterbury-.---- 


$570, 370 
226, 822 
633, 000 

2, 986, 675 
879, 343 
678, 344 

6, 153, 846 

1, 960, 873 
120, 108; 
150, 140 

32, 420) 
656, 202 


$165, 597 


$1, 249, 132 
114, 692 

1, 069, 079 
2, 068, 222 
338, 974 
317, 075 

2, 449, 277 
647, 440 
414, 175 
157, 632 


309, 343 
Maine 

/ aa 

Lewiston... .._-- 

Portland . _-.----| 


Massachusetts 
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Worcester. ___._. 
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! Applications filed. 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRPEs|). 
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DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES—< 


New England States—Continued 








State and city 


Estimated cost of 
residential 


Estimated cost of 
new nonresidential 


Estimated cost of 
total alterations 


Estimated cost 
total constructi: 














Rhode Island 


Cranston 


Newport 
Pawtucket 
Providence 
Woonsocket 


Total, New 

England_.- 
Per cent of 
change. ---. 





Central Falls_._- 
East Providence 

















581, 795 
467, 16! 
307, 251 

IRS ) 
L_ 2, 188, 717 


215, 68 


























12, 807 








New Jersey 
Atlantic City -- 


Clifton.......-- 
East Orange- -- - 


Elizabeth _.__.-- 


Garfiehi__.....- 
Hoboken__.-.._-.- 
Irvington. .-_. 


Jersey City_-_. - 
Beetey...-...-- 


Montelair_____- 
Newark 


New Brunswick. 


Orange... -.-.-.. : 
<  ES 
Paterson --_._.--- 
Perth Ambvy--.- 
Plainfield... __- 
‘Tremtom. ........ 
Union City- 

West New York. 


New York 


i a 
Amsterdam --__. 
Auburn.._-_-... 
Binghamton-_ .- 
Buren. 5.2... 
6s. oth. 0 - 
Jamestown... _- 
Kingston______-- 
Lockport___._--- 
Mount Vernon_. 
Newburgh-_..__. 
New Rochelle__- 
New York 
City— 
The Bronx !_ 
Brooklyn !_. 
Manhattan ! 
Queens!__ _ 
Richmond !. 
Niagara Falls_ -- 
Poughkeepsie - -- 
Rochester... __. 
Schenectady - - -- 





Bayonne-.------ 
Belleville___-_-.- 
Bloomfield_--_ -- 
Camden.-.....-.- 
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131, 433 
511, 800 
445, ty 


547. = 


Jt i 


664, 82: 
385, 00) 
181, 4( 
485, 699 
366, 075 
1, 170, 537 
393, 785 
558, 1] 


410, " 





8, 880, 7 
20, 395, ‘ ’ 
30, 496, 407 
15, 981. 936 

3, 096, 66! 
904, 333 
453, 483 
%, 556, 96 
5OR, 845 
1, 597, 657 


1] 





351, 118 
451, 19 
1, 176, 8460 
221, 03 
361, 95 
707, 463 
624, 14( 
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TanLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES—Con. 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








Estimated cost of | Estimated cost of | Estimated cost of ‘ 
new residential new nonresidential | total alterations | Stimated cost of 


; buildings buildings and repairs total construction 
State and city 





1931 5 1931 1932 


— 





New York—Con. 


$1, 236, 090 $282, 429} $115, 861) $2, 201,274) $723, 011 
. 425, 250 560 5} 242,963) 192,615) 1, 134, 236 532, 770 
Watertown- --_- 93, 325 ‘ 135, 766; 107, 133 266, 121 228, 022 
White Plains-. 2, 010, 369 , 032, 291, 261 111, 271} 6, 334, 160 36, 

Yonkers_.....-.-| 6, 937, 165 452, 229) 10, 013,915) 2, 594, 878 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown 277, 200) 174, 484 968, 261| 1, 092, 601 
Altoona- 129, 871 25, 800 72, 774 745, 356 169, 817 
Bethlehem 220, 700| 133, 800 : 65, 313 238, 534 
Butler 13, 100 7 ‘ 44, 863 51, 533 
Chester 49, 000 0 21, 590 126, 193 
Easton 59, 167) 114, 700 238 44, 883 506, 203 
888, 900} 262, 095 244, 738 673, 337 

Harrisburg 848,958} 167, 706 ‘ 417, 500) : 695, 079 
Hazleton 94,718} 135, 457 118, 866 410, 701 
Johnstown 70, 050 23, 850 44, 850 138, 917 
Lancaster 106, 400 45, 500 81, 935 : 362, 135 
’ 105, 500 33, 750 16, 050 4, 100 5 46, 150 
McKeesport. - -- 281, 150 20, 550 172, 862} 105, 763 349, 001 
Nanticoke 194, 550} 111, 020 ‘ 4 116, 550 60, 320 : 214, 940 
New Castle____- 153, 250 40, 800 7 46, 220 12, 335 . 376, 750 
Norristown 199, 295 19, 144 141, 888 48, 945 1, 185, 496 
Philadelphia. - 5, 298, 975) 2, 145, 735 : 3, 959, 426) 2, 358, 412 17, 862, 661 
Pittsburgh---_- 4, 050,735) 753, 900 5 2, 756, 513) 1, 249, 716 ; 35| 9, 134, 654 
Réading__.._- 383, 100} 159, 000 448, 704) 198, 074 ; 478, 189 
Scranton... --- 281, 924| 200,775 508,014; 346,898) 1,37 2, 125, 627 
Wilkes-Barre___. 71,174) 118, 315 ? 347,805} 190, 695 779, 909 
Wilkinsburg. - -- 143, 500 35, 700 8, 126, 677 32, 911 347, 77, 576 
Williamsport 73, 930 29, 100 : 158, 422) 168, 801 f 670, 555 
260, 100 95, 800 276, 3, 255, 743 95, 985 792, 003 235, 494 





Total, Middle 


Atlantic____ _|206, 976, 392/36, 176, 844/253, 393, 429) 85, 719, 809 37, 333, 159)538, 256, 167/159, 229, 902 
Per cent 


change Sela i sti i, ee — 66. 2 —52. 1 —70. 4 
































East North Central States 





Illinois 


$165, 027 
130, 458 
170, 942 
100, 029 
295, 500 

12, 880, 605 
66, 040 
602, 749 
178, 626 
272, 138 
177, 136 
789, 450 


600 
306, 532 
177, 133 
161, 609 
599, 547 
584, 076 
141, 766 
732, 251 
195, 996 
714, 188 
285, 050 
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raBLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONREsg! 


DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES— 


East North Central States—Continued 


Con. 








State and city 


Estimated cost of 
new residential 
buildings 


Estimated cost of 
new nonresidential 
buildings 


Estimated cost of 
total alterations 
and repairs 


—_— 


Estimated cost of 
total constructio: 





| 





Indiana 


Anderson - - ._--- 
East Chicago-.__- 
ES: 
Evansville 

Fort Wayne 


Hammond 

Indianapolis - - - - 
Kokomo. .....-- 
Lafayette -...__- 


Michigan City -- 
Mishawaka 


Richmond 
South Bend 
Terre Haute ---- 


Michigan 


Grand Rapids -- 
Hamtramck 
Highland Park-- 


Muskegon 
Pontiac... .._-- 
Port Huron 


W yandotte____-_- 
Ohio 


5 re Ee 
Ashtabula 

CG oe oe 
Cincinnati_ 


Youngstown... 
Zanesville.....--! 


| 
| 
} 


1931 


1931 


1931 1932 


1931 





nse 


$152, 570 
11, 200 
72, 900 

366, 685 
739, 450 
198, 300 
155, 480 
2, 006, 800 
11, 500 
85, 100 
19, 380 


_ 
SRseae. 


- 


BEMAREB 
SEESESEZSSSSESEE 


& 


$42, 100) 
513, 318 
127, 698 
589, 622 
2, 132, 909 
634, 120 
3, 059, 498 
6, 535, 572 
95, 744 
275, 204 
51, 665 

72, 695 

55, 320 
262, 074 
493, 800 
962, 364 
53, 492 


13, 450 
320, 230 
493, 701 


1, 528, 735 212, 065 
791, 245 
533, 927 

78, 291 

5, 223, 704 

95, 260 


4, 614, 674 


189, 355 
1, 156, 750 








ER BF x 
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32 





s88 








171, 139 
19, 766 


888, 138 
2, 317, 150 


110, 765 
$14, 361 
193, 794 
15, 546 
40, 753 
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47, 845 
22, 135 
136, 100 
87, 560 
119. 994 
34, 199 
444, 746 
44, 670 
493, 084 
78, O88 
595, 471 
124, 245 
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qasLE 3<-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES—Con. 


East North Central States—Continued 








Estimated cost of 
new residential 
buildings 


Estimated cost of 
new nonresidential 
buildings 


Estimated cost of 
total alterations 
and repairs 


Estimated cost of 


total construction 
State and city 


—_—_—— 





1931 


1931 


1931 


1932 1931 





Wisconsin 


Appleton. ------- 


Eau Claire 


Fond du Lac-._-.- 


Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 
West Allis 


Total, East 
North Cen- 


of 


Per cent 





2 $71, 680 
49, 274 
22, 202 

283, 167 
182, 345 
60, 820 

2, 135, 364 
24, 813 
57, 255 
182, 541 
153, 972 
117, 150 


$259, 615 
82, 739 
56, 177 

195, 416 
141, 704 
250, 305 
2, 925, 521 
101, 427 
169, 942 
307, 643 
55, 611 
183, 846 


2 $60. 566 
49, 340 


$1, 383, 266 
585, 046 





76, 736 
959, 061 
646, 369 

1, 344, 877 
12, 634, 264 
712, 335 

1, 756, 596 
1, 111, 104 
262, 146 
625, 381 


27, 675 
107, 948 
43, 595 
202, 044 
1, 200, 246 
59, 542 
70, 655 
134, 495 
119, 383 
41, 612 


2 $360, 876 
236, 211 
112, 677 
532, 280 
247, 940 
608, 264 

4, 146, $60 
125, 330 
205, 210 
421, 036 
323, 730 
197, 612 

















47, 042, 171 





35, 522, 785 





16, 501, 943/227, 908, 547 
—53. 5 








77, 821, 798 
—65.9 








Iowa 


Burlington 
Cedar 
Council Bluffs - 
Davenport 


Dubuque 


Sioux City 
Waterloo ......- 


Kansas 


gl 
St. Pa 


Missouri 


Sioux Falls... ._- 


Total, West 
North Cen- 
tral 


apids_-- 


$190, 110) 
73, 612 
219, 789 
442, 385 
1, 173, 282 
720, 631 
584, 500 
684, 020) 
131, 075 


22, 151 
183, 695 
720, 204 
864, 495 








277, 311 


179, 309} 


53, 925 
41, 940) 
44, 341 
163, 626) 


Tey 
SRE 


g 


330, 939 
1, 005, 247 
784, 925, 


=— 
RR 


£8 
& 


~] 
@o 
— 


43, 616 
592, 535 
52, 195 

1, 375, 378 
102, 344 


aa 
205, 973 


108, 291 


F & 
SEES 
825 


(<3) 


é 
22 


os 
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32, 028 





$217, 970 
436, 358 
470, 623 


288 
ge 85% 
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15, 680, 348) 11, 433, 993 





6, 305, 866) 7 
—44, 8 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS. NEW NON 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES 


South Atlantic States 


















Estimated cost of 


Estimated cost of 


Estimated cost of 





R ESI. 
Con, 





—, 


















































Georgia 


Atlanta_.__-_- 
Augusta_____- 
Columbus._.- 












Maryland 











Asheville 







Greensboro 
High Point 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 













Charleston _. 
Columbia. --_- 
Greenville 











Virginia 






Lynchburg__- 


Norfolk . ___._- 
Petersburg__ 









Roanoke 










Charleston___- 
Clarksburg 

Huntington_.- 
Parkersburg__- 
Wheeling... ._- 








Per cent o 








Baltimore____--_- 
Cumberland. __- 
Hagerstown____. 


North Carolina 





Charlotte______- 
Durham -.--___- y 


Winston-Salem__ 


South Carolina 


Spartanburg. _ _- 


Newport News. 


Portsmouth. ___- 
Richmond. _---. 


neat 410,308; 225, 584 
173, 49 75, 550 

=> 987,168} 740,754 
46, 105 14, 785 

139, 945 79, 350 

1,039, 128); 375, 650 

we 696,825) 162, 952 


West Virginia 


Total, South 
Atlantic___- 


change --_..... 








1, 063, 185 


ne 20, 700 8, 825) 61, 516 
808,098} 295,940} 224,495 
203,350} 145,160} 366, 490 
143,659} 64,380) 766,934 
623,485] 52,000) 641, 850 

be 128,299} 36,895) 376, 568 

ite 177,000}  16,500| 146, 400 
233, 866} 95,000, 337, 695 


159, 363 87, 855 

456, 623; 123,043 

. 333, 600 59, 000 
31, 250 6, 050; 


396, 074 188, 400 


450, 200 


148,789| 74,416] 430, 767 
91,650] 65, 83, 604 
1,725] 32, 350) 86, 860 

232, 600| 66, 630) 46, 607 


8, 363, 000} 2, 069, 000} 9, 429, 600 
73,535} 23,750) 191, 530 
121,250} 30, 650 73, 415 















1, 223, 365 


124, 893 

1, 437, 727 
78, 900 
832, 510 


260, 652 
311, 809 
255, 003 
62, 153 
38,7 718 

1, 326, 479 
320, 329 








1, 184,027} 763,692] 3,470,577| 3, 
214,772} 152,850! 130,747] 732, 406 
33,675| 97,9391 54,9271 273, 193] 
388,748} 384,981) 163,364] 563, 566! 
34,940 171, 064 53, 236 450, 2711 


5, 883, 980) 6, 898, 199] 5, 709, 864] 24, 690,799} 13 
501,471} 27,924, 35,267, 292, 989 
58,488} 50,885] 14,910) 245, 550 


12,544) =151, 733 74, 585) 233, 949 
168, 942 285, 906; 136,820} 1,318, 499 
430,905; 123, 240 91, 000 693, 080 

48,956; 224, 146 96, 096) 1, 134, 739 
269, 868 47, 411 19, 340} 1, 312, 746 

50, 736; 148, 920 44, 700 653, 787 

25,545) 157,950 95, 300 481, 350 


189,825, 280,926) 118, 171 852, 487 


46,767; 130, 039 


108,943} 414, 295 
351,923] 178,237] 155, 762} 2, 072, 587 
12,125} 79,848} 103,150! 492,348 
9,390} 48,680) 31,432, 412, 440 


621, 391 


205,610! 90,071) 876,570 
134,953} 266,013}  67,285| 751, 671 
1, 964, 357| 397,852] 385,553! 1,640,023] 3, 
44,345] 28,105) 27.983) 136,363 
8.273] 156,163} 80,543] 334, 826 
330,749] 688,577; 389,552} 3,054,184] 1, 
33.137] 95,559} 60,963! 1, 112, 713 














oe . 164, 267} 335, 2601 138, 361| 1,050,398) 491, 02s 

94,550! 31,250; 536, 690 22,680} 120,770, 38,796] 752,010} — 92, 724 
a 87,900; 34,850} 953,564) 102,501; 54,375] 64,243) 1,095,839) 201, 51 
SS 49,650; 20,350; 207, 792 76,121} 105,707; 28,316] 453,149} = 124, 757 
--| 187,330] 91,555) 302, 480) 112,965] 154,854) 113, 556) 644, 664] 318, 0° 
: 41, 096, 788/13, 284, 099] 51, 996, 298] 69, 814, 583/22, 052, 218/13, 606, 265/115, 145, 304) 96, 704, (7 
appoge- -nonyi sa Sai cope a Se -m pe —16.0 




















3, 662, 544 








new residential new nonresidential | total alterations fo pe Cost of 
: buildings buildings and repairs ova! construction ot 
State and city f 
1931 1931 1931 1932 1931 
Delaware 
Wilmington_.._-] $1, 054,050] $309, 550} $1, 360, 212] $776,252 | $883,125] $296, 666] $3, 297, 387] $1, 342. dex Bi 
District of M 
Columbia 
Washington_____}] 20, 626, 489] 6, 502, 000} 26, 421, 864] 51, 026, 359] 5, 539, 798] 2, 398, 943] 52, 588, 151 59, 927, 302 I 
Florida 
Jacksonville__-_. 461, 550) 311, 100 739, 190) 1, 569, 212 646, 660 463, 486, 1,847,400) 2,343. 798 
i a 604, 405 188, 035} 1, 652, 848 520, 633 839, 396 487,861} 3,096,649) 1, 196, 529 ( 
etaade ee 22, 160 25, 360) 13, 560 22, 310 168, 115 106, 651 203, 835 154, 32 
. Petersburg 373, 300 50, 900 91,300) 1,095, 264 212, 394 153, 100} 676,994) 1, 209, 264 | 
T; ampa.. 140, 975 51, 850 270, 865 149, 108 328. 980) 213, 030 740, 820 413, O88 : 








56K 
104, 048 


{AN 











937, | 
ati, 7 


090, 


168, | 
O95, ‘ 
257, 
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TaBLE 3e—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY CITIES—Con. 


South Central States 








State and city 


| Estimated cost of | Estimated cost of 
new residential 


buildings 


new nonresidential 
| buildings 


Estimated cost of 
total alterations 
and repairs 


Estimated cost of 
total construction 





’ 
1932 | 1931 | 1932 


| 


1931 | 1932 


| 1932 





Alabama 


Birmingham - - - - 
Mobile 
Montgomery --.- - 


Arkansas 
Little Rock 
Kentucky 


Ashisel. ss .. 
Covington - - - 
Lexington-. - - 
Louisville_-_-..... 
Newport__--- 
Padueah ------ 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge-_-.- 
Monroe.---...--- 
New Orleans. --- 
Shreveport_.- - - 


Mississippi 
Jackson 
Oklahoma 


Bub@sstaons ¢ 
Muskogee... - 
Oklahoma City 
Okmulgee__-- - - - 
pe es 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga - - -- 
Johnson City _-_- 
Knoxville 

Memphis. - . -- a2 
Nashville... --.- 


Texas 


Fort Worth. -_- 
Galveston... _- 


Port Arthur._--- 
San Angelo-_.---- 
a Antonio. _-- 


$193, 585 
216, 650 
517, 900 


349, 355) 





319, 397) 





135, 570 
116, 200) 
4, 225, 975 


0 
1, 513, 409 





| $1, 084, 787 


474, 538 
115, 795 


201, 386 


273, 977) 
2, 080, 365) 
42, 716 


623, 570 


ee 
6, 750 113, 540 
7, 100 41, 575 
497, 500 14, 256, 206 
0 5, 746 
131,745 2, 455, 743) 


1, 576, 695) 
3, 112, 815 


2, 087, 578) 
1, 077, 351) 
548, 916 
1, 104, 464 
152, 661 
4, 081, 812 
1, 918, 058 
3, 707, 959 
661, 210 
181, 050 
1, 674, 897 
1, 389, 791 


115, 810) 
544, 471 


25, 500 


551, 27 


$232, 209 
434, 956) 
928, 400 





$659, 125) $383, 585 
190,189! 133, 185) 
186,055, 151, 029) 





230,214) 150, 484) 
| 


| 

| 
| | 
49, 925 101, 175 
179, 811 69, 199 
132, 695 160, 315 
746, 960 821, 759) 
17, 340 
5, 800 


134, 129 

42, 200 
735, 410) 
245, 542! 


51, 545 
869, 787 
484, 764 


124,517) 124, 285 


27, 048 
29, 990) 
321, 541 
4, 675 
136, 659 


| 
38, 141 
14, 825, 
536, 7 
4, 195 
419, 476 


| | 

526,917} 259, 287 
6, 175 3, 825 
118,459, 62, 288 
1,221,148 714, 870 
451,961 308, 145, 


49, s 
270, 865) 
163, 692) 
749, 665) 
183, 907 
342, 347 
199, 201 
152, 010 

62, 134 

40, 667 
257, 129 


70, 723 
316, 511, 
270, 857 

1, 295, 245 
216, 514 
497, 337 
257, 927 
326, 561 
140, 613) 

39, 915, 
415, 260) 











150, 432} 
75, 168) 


94, 713 


8) 80, 300 





7, 292, 285) 55, 941, 692 


—7A. 4 ~on wate 


29, 031, 33 





—48. 


7 





| 
11, 564, 198) 7, 789, ra 


1 


| 

$1, 937, 497) 
881, 377 
819, 750) 


| 
2, 770, 775) 
| 


| 
| 


234, 859) 
761, 071 
692, 977 
5, 585, 415 
116, 300; 
178, 091) 


$699, 054 
639, 096 
1, 187, 129 


397, 695 


166, 570 
196, 694 
895, 047 
2, 415, 054 
42, 540 


849, 026: 
429, 542! 
5, 526, 366, 
1, 600, 269) 


460, 534 


7, 251 
172, 600 
19, 018, 975 


1, 229, 970 

292, 631) 
1, 034, 567) 
3, 334, 353) 
4, 403, 401 


298, 957 

5, 564, 715 
711, 147 
2, 221, 695 
376, 468 

1, 431, 756 
877, 034 

2, 572, 972 
86, 609 
213, 801 

1, 637, 932 
327, 107 
657, 078 


1, 778, 552) 
639, 189) 


96, 173, 657| 44, 113, 495 
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Mountain and Pacific States 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW N 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1931 AND 1932, BY 





ONRESI. 
CITIES—< on, 























Esttimted cost of | Estimated 


— 
























California 





Alameda. .-_----- 
Alhambra_------ 
Bakersfield _____- 











Long Beach_--_-- 
Los Angeles__--- 
Oakland .------- 
Pasadena 
Riverside... -__--- 
Sacramento. ---- 
San Bernardino. 
San Diego_-__---- 
San Francisco. -- 
San Jose_-__-_--- 

Santa Ana__-_-__- 
Santa Barbara - 
Santa Monica_-- 
Stockton___--.-- 
Vallejo-_--_----- ; 























Colorado 





Colorado Springs 
enw... --cue 
Pee... ...« 2kks. 











Montana 






ap RRS Se 
Great Falls 








New Mexico 





Albuquerque___- 


Oregon 






Portland_____- 
TEs 


Utah 
SO ES ; 
Salt Lake City_- 


Washington 

















Bellingham _---- 
Everett - _.---- bal 








Total, Moun- 
tain and 
Pacific... ._- 

Per cent of 














98,675 90,440] 145, 697 
3, 637, 300} 1, 555,450) 2, 115, 421 
80,950} 30,100} 239, 458 






375, 750 


2, 548, 540 
173, 183 





249,378 564, 624 
840,950] 241,150} 246, 475 59, 325 
268,520} 52,490) 261,655] 126, 188 
961,312} 428,365}  505,921| 344, 839 
531,220] 163,750| 124,587] 505,046 

2, 339, 125] 726,690| 432,260} 446, 498 
2, 629, 400} 741,910] 1,280,135) 1, 925, 642 
19, 397, 887} 7, 483, 197] 14, 525,977] 6, 271, 712 
2,798, 373| | 961,134] 3,420,050} 730,097 
1, 279,059] 402,225] 2,165,334] 405, 029 
261,219} 119,051] 255,598) 173, 209 

1, 553,105| 481, 502] 1,722,804] 1, 368, 116 
457,659} 96, 150 66, 328 30, 750 
2,342, 677| 819,114] 2,468,511| 1,063, 632 
9, 323, 885| 3, 879, 583} 10, 016, 377| 10, 452, 957 
773,810} | 213,695} | 662,585| | 822, 020 
405,243} 117,825, 248,393) 139, 217 
712, 450] 186,374) 379, 664 84, 257 
1,175,171] 363,225! 371, 475 85, 162 
620, 663| 213,200) 914,378 761, 101 
123,550} 163,883! 101,771] 384, 929 








168,069} 173,474 676, 547 835, 103 
63, 925 63,150} 1, 151, 350 363, 625 
154, 744; 108,813 634, 919 287, 491 
342,786) 323,381] 1,900,019) 1,096, 585 
351, 589) 223,880] 1, 007, 396 892, 676 
130, 160 74, 250) 2,901, 545) 1, 247, 43% 
562,065} 433,045) 4,471,600) 3, 100, 597 

7, 497, 821) 4, 030,718} 41, 421, 685) 17, 785, 627 
1,004,922} 574,785) 7,223,345) 2, 266, 016 
1,015,472] 412,399) 4,459,865) 1, 219, 653 
181, 574) 90, 639 698, 382 382, 899 
511,395; 489,240) 3,787,394] 2,338, S58 
83, 485 65, 629 607, 472 192, 529 

1, 000, 263) 709,156) 5,811,456) 2,591, 902 
2, 102, 172} 2, 132, 552) 21, 442, 434) 16, 465, 092 
367, 023 194,375} 1,803,418] 1, 230, 090 
100, 408 67, 148 754, 044 324, 190 

1, 083, 971 137,491) 2, 176, 085 408, 122 
78, 881 93,443) 1, 625, 527 541, 830 
201, 668; 161,827) 1,736,709) 1, 136, 128 
75, 815 62, 159 301, 136 610, 971 

















' cost of | Estimated cost of Estimated c P 
new residential new nonresidential | total alterations | 46+ L ated Cost of 
“ : buildings buildings and repairs oval construction 
State and city 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Arizona 
Preemie... .<..... $715,010} $163, 899) $1, 268, 679 $71,151} $126,046) $154, 916) $2, 109, 735 $389, 986 
Tucson______--_- 560,938} 129,340) | 549, 593 58,621] 370,850} 133,212] 1,481,381] 32) 173 
















34, 231 
712, 825 
40, 640 








37, 615 
30, 055 


403, 570 





143, 591 
1, 075, 255 
133, 308 


22, 622 
101, 485 





186, 462 


131, 702 
732, 312! 
58, 503 








13, 192 
47, 290 


169, 479 


387, 963 256, 373 
6, 827, 976! 3, 000, 587 
453, 716 129, 243 








1, 196, 235) 
56, 488 


290, 137 
171, 317 





1, 530, 622 
97, 882 


81, 170 
401, 165 





978, 649 
107, 757 


78, 995 
210, 075 








3, 461, 620 


7, 155, 715 
498, 757 


2, 981, 764 
943, 444 






250, 890 402, 382 


539, 892 

































800 , 250 103,880} 60,475) 358,840] 130, 705 
46,200} 22, 100 26, 150 25,935} 95,771} 54,722} 168,121] 102, 757 
3, 486, 605} 651,045} 6,968,010] 1, 773, 347| 2,028, 877| 832, 386] 12, 483, 492} 3, 256, 775 
784,050] 233,585) 971,885} | 142,674] | 420,470} 189,807| 2,176,405) | 566, 154 
463, 500} 149, 250} 1,189,120) 93,655) 349,305] 189,323} 2.002,015| 432, 22% 
64, 295, 667/22, 202, 621| 61, 894, 856] 31, 913, 836/24, 347, 064/14, 764, 439]150, 537, 587| 68, 970, 896 
agar Va ee ae ee —54. 2 











Hawaii 





Honolulu -__..-- 
Per cent of 


—47, 5)... 


+7. 


$2, 218, 734/$1, 164, 245) $1, 170, 479) $1, 252,188) $347, 526) $339, 186 


$3, 
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736, 739 | $2, 755, 619 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Portland Cement Industry, 
1929 and 1932 


HIS article summarizes the results of a study of wages and hours 
T% labor of wage earners in the Portland cement industry in the 
United States, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1932, and 
also comparative figures for 1929, which were taken from Bulletin 
No. 525. Details of the 1932 study will be available later in bulletin 
form. 

The 1932 data used in the compilation of this preliminary report 
were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the pay rolls and 
other records of 103 representative Portland cement plants in 28 
States for 13,609 males and 68 females, or a total of 13,677 wage 
earners in the industry. The data for 66 per cent of the 103 establish- 
ments covered in 1932 were for a pay period in August, September, or 
October. In plants in which the length of the pay period was more 
than one week, data were so taken as to make it possible to compute 
and present averages for one week for wage earners in all plants. 

The wage earners covered in the study in 1932 actually worked an 
average of 45.7 hours in one week, or 10.9 hours less than in 1929. 
They earned an average of 40.1 cents per hour in 1932, or 11.6 cents 
less than in 1929; and an average of $18.35 in one week in 1932, or 
$10.90 less than in 1929. 


Hours and Earnings, 1929 and 1932, by Department, Occupation, and Sex 


TABLE 1 shows, for 1929 and 1932, average number of days on 
which wage earners worked in one week, average full-time and actual 
hours and earnings in one week, average earnings per hour, and the 
per cent of full time worked in one week, for males and for females in 
each of the important occupations in the various departments, for a 

up of salicdaaaaid wage earners designated as “other employees,’ 
at each department as a whole, and also for all wage earners in the 
industry. 

Sr averege number of days worked in one week by males ranged, 

by occupation, in 1929 from 4.2 for loaders in the cement department 
to 6.7 for first burners in the clinker department, and in 1932 from 3.6 
for loaders in the cement department to 6.6 for coal millers in the coal 
mill, cooler tenders in the clinker department, and turbine operators 
in the power department. 
_ Average full-time hours per week of males ranged, by occupation, 
in 1929 Soin 54.7 for sack cleaners in the cement department to 71.2 
for laborers in the coal mill, and in 1932 from 52.9 for sack cleaners in 
the cement department to 70.9 for oilers in the power department. 
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Average hours actually worked in one week by males ranged, by 
occupation, in 1929 from 39.2 for loaders in the. cement department to 
67.5 for pumpmen in the power department, and in 1932 from 29 | 
for packers (sackers) in the cement department to 57.9 for turbine 
operators in the power department. | 

The per cent that average hours actually worked by males in ono 
week was of average full-time hours per week ranged, by occupation. 
in 1929 from 68.5 for loaders in the cement department to 101.2 fo; 
shovel firemen in the quarry, and in 1932 from 52.4 for packers (sack. 
ers) in the cement department to 92.7 for oilers in the cement depart- 
ment. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged, by occupation, in 1929 
from 36.3 cents for laborers in the coal mill to 87 cents for packers 
(sackers) in the cement department, and in 1932 from 28.5 cents for 
laborers in the coal mill to 55.1 cents per hour for shovel operators in 
the quarry. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males ranged, by occupation, 
in 1929 from $21.78 for oh at in the shops and miscellaneous 
departments to $48.81 for packers (sackers) in the cement department, 
and in 1932 from $16.27 for laborers in the quarry to $31.02 for shovel 
operators in the quarry. 

Average actual earnings in one week of males ranged, by occupation, 
in 1929 from $19.77 for laborers in the shops and miscellaneous 
departments to $40.74 for shovel operators in the quarry, and in 132 
from $12.01 for loaders in the cement department to $27.55 for turbine 
operators in the power department. 

Wage figures are shown in Table 1 for females in only two important 
occupations and in the group of “other employees,” all in the cement 
department. They worked an average of 5.5 days and 46.6 hours in 
one week in 1929 and 3.6 days and 27.2 hours in 1932, and earned an 
average of 38.9 cents per hour and $18.12 in one week in 1929 and 
38.6 cents per hour and $10.52 in one week in 1932. Their full-time 
hours per week averaged 52 in 1929 as against 48.6 in 1932 and they 
actually worked 89.6 per cent of full time in one week in 1929 and 56.0) 
per cent in 1932, thus showing that they worked 10.4 per cent less than 
full time in 1929 and 44.0 per cent in 1932. 
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nysue 1--AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME 
‘BLE ED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT IN t 
Ny DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX a 














Aver- Hours actu- 
age |Aver-\ally worked 
dayson| age | in 1 week 
Department, occupation, and which | full- 
sex wage | time 
earners | hours! Aver-| Per 
worked! per | age | cent 
inl | week num-joffull 


week | | ber | time 
! { 








Quarry 


Drillers, male 
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Blasters, male 


4 | SESIFARASRAAISAPHRSS 
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Shovel operators, male 











Shovel cranemen, male 





Shovel firemen, male 


Locomotive operators, male... 


Locomotive firemen, male... 
Laborers, male 


Other employees, male 
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Raw 








Unloaders, mechanical, male- -.- 


a 
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Crusher operators, male 


Conveyor men and elevator men. 


Dryer men 


NNW COKWDBNAOeS 
SHAWN wWODA 
SNABSNARES 


BS% 


Raw millers, male: 
Primary 


Secondary 
Total, raw millers....-.--.- 
Oilers, male 
Laborers, male 


Other employees, male 
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Coal mill 
Conveyor men and elevator men_ 
Dryer men 
Coal millers, male 
Laborers, male 
Other employees, male 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL ‘i \\p 
WORKED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1929 AND 929 
BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 4 
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TABI 
Ww 








Department, occupation, and 
sex 

















Clinker 


Burners, male: 
ARSE: SRE Ree 


REE EP nF BR 


Total DewmMets........<s4-- 


Cooler tenders, male-.--.-------- 
Gypsum mixers, male_._.--~---. 
Conveyor men and elevator men 
Clinker millers, male_.---.----- 
CIO, TR ist. Se Silo oid - 


Laborers, MOO. .sic<- os cosines 
Other employees, male-_--......-- 

SIE cca erie cceheamrracetaoes 

Cement 

Conveyor men and elevator men. 
Packers (sacxers), male___-_.---- 
Limes M. o6cs nc. -ecdn 5 
Sack sorters, male_............-- 
Sack sorters, female--_-.......-.--- 
Sack cleaners, malje__.........-.-- 


Sack cleaners, female.__.__---_- 
Sack tiers, male-___........-...-- 


Sack tiers, female---.-.......-.-.-- 
Ce Te nn ante ahos 
eet: WANN. a. nts ces 
Other employees, male------.-_- 


Other employees, female-- ---__- 


ERE eee OSES 


Total, females..........--- 


sine seit ticcpabiiassons 
Engineers, male____.....--...--- 
Turbine operators, male----.-_- 
PRR nc cennantihcepne dna 
A See 
EODOCG: CRED... adeidindecsedns 


Other employees, male_-_-_-.-___- 
















































































Aver- 
age ie 
Num- |4@yson yoy 
ber of — earn- 
wage Bras a ings 
earners 3 r 
worked hour 
in 1 
week 
322 6.7 | 64.2 .0 $0. 628 | 
386 6.3 | 62.1 .3 . 495 
220 6.5 | 65.3 8 . 534 
76 6.2 | 61.6 ‘* . 409 
542 6.6 | 64.6 % | . 591 
462 6.3 | 62.1 .4 482 
57 6.4 | 69.3 | . 456 
100 6.6 | 68.0 5. 6 . 347 
104 6.2 | 65.7 7 . 456 
108 5.9.| 65.8 . 6 . 346 
229 6.3 | 69.4 .0 . 437 
201 6.1 | 64.6 i . 338 
396 6.2 | 66.3 9 . 498 
303 6.2 | 66.0 | 53.5 . 380 
262 6.6 | 69.4 ‘a . 449 
230 6.1 | 65.1 .0 . 355 
315 6.1 | 67.2 .§ . 422 
193 5.6 | 62.9 8 . 307 
701 6.4 | 67.7 .§ . 497 
469 6.0 | 63.8 3 . 391 
2, 606 6.4 | 67.1 .3 . 495 
2, 066 6.1 | 64.2 1 . 389 
136 5.7 | 57.9 | 54.5 | 94.1 . 437 
157 5.4 | 55.8 | 44.6 | 79.9 . 363 
1, 249 5.3 | 56.1 | 44.8 | 79.9 . 870 
863 4.5 | 55.5 | 29.1 | 52.4 .518 
148 4.2 | 57.2 | 39.21 68.5) .560 
330 3.6 | 55.3 | 29.3 | 53.0 . 410 
194 5.6 | 57.1 | 51.9 | 90.9 .411 
135 4.9 | 54.6 | 40.3 | 73.8 | .335 
39 5.3 | 53.8 | 46.1] 85.7 | .328 
23 3.0 | 48.0 | 21.5 | 44.8 . 411 
101 5.4 | 54.7 | 48.4188.5] .425 
57 5.1 | 52.9 | 41.0 | 77.5 . 364 
14 5.3 | 51.41 44.61 86.81 .425 
130 5.3 | 55.2] 47.11 85.3] .495 
75 4.6 | 54.3 | 36.1] 66.5) .383 
7 5.7 | 48.9 | 46.6 195.31 .493 
14 3.6 | 49.7 | 26.9 | 54.1 . 391 
22 5.9 | 56.9 | 53.4 193.8) .466 
27 6.0 | 55.1] 51.1 | 92.7 . 390 
716 5.3 | 57.3 | 50.0] 87.3] .415 
342 4.7 ' 54.1 | 38.21] 70.6 | .326 
627 5.8 | 57.0 | 54.9 | 96.3) .554 
296 5.1 | 55.2 | 43.01] 77.9) .408 
97 5.6 | 51.5 | 47.01 91.3] .401 
31 4.2 | 48.6 | 31.6 | 65.0 . 372 
3, 323 5.4 | 56.6 | 48.6 | 85.9] .612 
2, 282 4.6 | 55.1 | 34.8 | 63.2] .418 
157 5.5 | 52.0 | 46.6 | 89.6] .389 
68 3.6 | 48.6 | 27.2 | 56.0) .386 
116 6.5 | 61.9 | 59.4 | 96.0] .523 | 32.37 
97 5.9 | 61.9 | 49.5 | 80.0} .404] 25.01 
203 6.4 | 60.3 | 59.0} 97.8} .589 | 35.52 
156 5.9 | 60.6 | 49.4 | 81.5) .480 | 29.09 
38 6.6 | 64.7 | 64.2 | 99.2 | .582 | 37.66 
57 6.6 | 64.1 | 57.9 | 90.3 | .476 | 30.51 
57 6.5 | 69.3 | 67.5 | 97.4} .450 | 31.19 
50 6.5 | 63.7 | 56.3 | 88.4 | .389 | 24.78 
99 6.5 | 79.5 | 67.3 | 95.5 | .461 | 32.50 
100 6.3 | 70.9 | 57.1 | 80.5 | .339 | 24.04 
71 5.7 | 63.2} 57.6} 91.1} .395 | 24.96 
77 5.7 | 62.2 | 50.2 | 80.7 | .313 | 19.47 
875 6.4 | 67.1 | 62.8 | 93.6 | .557 | 37.37 
547 6.1 | 62.2) 50.4 | 81.0} .431 | 26.81 
1, 459 6.4 | 65.8 | 62.3 | 94.7] .541 | 35.60 
1, 084 6.1 | 62.9] 51.4 | 81.7] .418 | 26.29 
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Tastk 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME 
WORKED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1929 AND 1932, 
BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 








Aver- | Hours actu- 
age |Aver-|ally worked 
dayson| age | in 1 week | 
Department, mame and . or oe * 5 egos 

+ 3 earners | hours} Aver-| Per 
worked | per cent 
inl | week of full 
week time 





Shops and miscellaneous 
Machinists, male 433 
296 

Repairmen 1, 329 


Tales 5 oss 5-525 se xy 





7il 
Other employees, male__.______- 2, 559 


103 | 1,530 


c 8 RSS peer ae oe ee 102 | 5, 533 
103 | 3, 476 
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Total, all occupations: 

Male... 1929 102 | 20, 544 
1932 103 | 13, 609 
Female 1929 28 157 
1932 18 68 
Male and female _-- 1929 102 | 20, 701 
1932 103 | 13, 677 
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Hours and Earnings, 1929 and 1932, by Sex and District 


AvEeRAGE days, hours, and earnings, and the per cent of full time 





worked by wage earners of each sex and of both sexes combined are 
shown in Table 2 for each of 12 geographic districts in the United 
States. The districts are those shown by the Bureau of Mines in 
Portland Cement Industry in 1931, except that no data are shown in 
this table for Maine in district 2, for Louisiana in district 6, for Minne- 
sota and South Dakota in district 7, for Arkansas in district 8, and 
for Idaho and Wyoming in district 10. The districts are as follows: 


District 1.—Maryland, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 
District 2—New York. 


District 3.—Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
District 4.— Michigan. 


District 5.—TIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wisconsin. 


District 6.—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
District 7.—Iowa and eastern Missouri. 


District 8.—Kansas, western Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 
District 9.—Texas. 


District 10.—Colorado, Montana, and Utah. 
District 11.—California. 
District 12.—Oregon and Washington. 

Hours actually worked in one week by males in all districts com- 
bined averaged 56.7 in 1929 and 45.8 in 1932, and ranged in the various 
districts from 50.1 to 62.4 in 1929 and from 39.4 to 59.1 in 1932. 

Earnings per hour of males in all districts combined averaged 51.8 
cents in 1929 and 40.1 cents in 1932, and ranged in the various dis- 
pe from 37.3 to 60.9 cents in 1929 and from 31.4 to 56.6 cents in 

932. 

Actual earnings in one week of males in all districts combined 

averaged $29.33 in 1929 and $18.39 in 1932, and of those in the 


various districts ranged in 1929 from $23.31 to $32.64, and in 1932 
from $16.39 to $25.03. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL 1 

























































WORKED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1929 AND j929 Ta! 
BY SEX AND DISTRICT * . 
Hours a | : - 
$ ac- : 
| “age la ver.| wltay, Aver. | 
Num- days | Seay Tae Aver-| age | 
ber Toe. oS fail. age | full- © 
mar: ere lw of er of | whic : on! Car | time |“ 
Sex and district Year | estab-| wage | wage tee mol | Dor | ings | earn- | ‘ 
lish- | earners | earners per Aver- cent | Per ings BS 
ments worked week | #8 a hour per |"? 
inl ‘ num-) toy week mn 
week ber time 
Males 
District 1929 16 | 4,566 5.8 | 61.2 | 57.3 | 93.6 |$0. 554 1$33. 90 | $31. 74 
1932 2 | 3,842 4.8 | 60.3 | 39.4 | 65.3 | .416 | 25.08 29 D 
ee cs: exit 1929 6| 1,230 5.7 | 60.7 1 55.8 | 91.9 | .551 | 33.45 | 30.7) 
1932 7 | 1,165 5.3 | 58.0} 41.9 | 72.2] .415 | 24.07) 17.39 D 
ne te ric | 1929 10 | 2,194 5.8 | 61.5 | 58.5) 95.1] .558 | 34.32] 32.64 
| 1932 6 804 5.7 | 58.4 | 45.0 | 77.1 | .412 | 24.06 8. 4 D 
I 1929 9| 1,409 5.6 | 63.1 | 56.81} 91.5] .564 | 35.02 | 32. 09 
| 1932 4 392 5.7 | 67.5 | 59.1 | 87.6 | .369 | 24.90 | 21.2 D 
ie Be ; | 1929 10} 2,7 5.9 | 60.2 | 55.2 191.7 | .495 | 29.80 ) 
| 1932 8 | 1,919 5.5 | 54.1 | 43.9 | 81.1] .408 | 22.07 I 
IID. oc: nduvasisinboat ; | 1929 13 | 2,043 5.7 | 64.0 | 55.6 | 86.7] .427 | 27.33 
| 1932 14| 1,375 5.7 | 63.8 | 52.4 | 82.1] .314 | 20.03 I 
NE is ci ks Gta et | 1929 6 | 1,892 6.0 | 61.6 | 59.0 | 95.8 | .479 | 29.51 | 2x. 2 
| 1932 5 603 6.4 | 69.4 | 58.71 84.6) .355 | 24.64 | I 
yD Ses Se bes _.-} 1929 7/ 1,292 6.0 | 60.0 | 57.4 | 95.7 | .446 | 26.76 | 25.60 
| 1932 11 | 1,970 5.9 | 57.7 | 49.3°| 85.4 | .358 | 20.66 ] 
, SS See a ee ee 1929 3 7 5.8 | 67.9 | 62.4 | 91.9 | .373 | 25.33 | 23. 
1932 x 667 5.7 | 61.9 | 50.0 | 80.8 | .348 | 21.54 7. 39 
CO ae _ 1929 6 617 6.4 | 56.8 | 54.1 195.2] .526 | 20.88 | 2%. 4: 
| 1932 5 349 6.7 | 54.5 | 53.4 | 98.0] .466 | 25.40] 21.6% 
Distelet B48 .. 2c kestiedick __..| 1929 9! 1,416 6.4 | 55.2] 54.3 | 98.4 | .587 132.40 | 31.4 
| 1922 8 916 6.1 | 54.3 | 49.4 191.0] .491 | 26.66 | 24 
Witetsiee WA ee 1929 7 57 6.9 | 53.9 | 50.1 192.9] .609] 32.83) 2 
1932 7 477 6.1 | 51.3 44.2 | 86.2 566 | 29.04 | 25 
{— — — --_—— |__| -- — a 
LS ee oe " 1929 102 | 20, 544 5.9 | 60.8 | 56.71 93.3] .518 | 31.49) 2 
| 1932 103 | 13,609 5.5 | 50.1 | 45.81 77.5) .401 | 23.70] 18.39 
| ee a eee —————EEEEeeee = —<——<— —— — = a = 
Females | 
Beebries Fi SS ES , 1929 2 11 4.9 | 53.6 1 41.4 1 77.2 . BAG | 19. 08 14. 74 
District 2 1 le abies Coal ...| 1929 1 ll 5.0 | 45.1 | 43.6 | 96.71 .412] 18.58] 17.4 
| 1982 1} mo | » |Ol@aloal@l © | 
pO ee oe eas ane 1929 2 10 4.7 | 50.4 | 30.4 | 782] .448 | 22.58) 17 
NT SRE a on 1929 4 ll 5.3 | 56.7 | 48.9 | 86.2) .348 | 19.73} 17.04 
| 1932 i 3 5.3 | 48.0 | 42.71 89.0! .263 | 12.62) 11.22 
i Ra 5 31 5.6 | 51.7 | 44.9 | 86.8] .370/ 19.13) 1 
1932 4 36 2.9 | 48.7] 21.41} 43.9] .3791/18.46) +s 
, ERS eee 2 39 5.7 | 54.6 | 51.2193.8 | .331 | 18.07) 1 
| 1932 1| @ (1) HO} Mm} oO] @ (1) | 
whetees 6. wc ee 3 8 5.8 | 57.8 | 53.9 | 93.3 | .309 | 23.06!) 21.54 
1932 2 2.3 | 48.0 | 16.6 | 34.6) .335 | 16.08 | 5.55 
pf em cree 1 (1) (') (‘) (4) (@) (1) at 
| 1932 2 5 4.8 | 50.4 136.2) 71.8) .255|1285/| 9 
WIS Bio ne so ceedevas jan] BEA 5 10 5.3 | 48.8 | 42.0| 86.1) .416 | 20.30) 17 
| 1932 1 (*) (1) (1) (1) (") () WY) 
District 11.2.0....<..s.4...2.u.. 4 30 2 22 6.0 | 47.8 | 47.8 1100.0 | .528 | 25.24) 25.24 
1932 1 7 6.0 | 48.0 | 47.9 | 99.8 | .564 | 27.07) 27.01 
UO OMIE., sic. desalen cai ais Spgs tata a. (2 (‘) (4) (1) (‘) (*) (1) ( 
1932 5 | 7 4.9 | 48.0 | 32.1 | 66.9] .375 | 18.00} 12 
_ RS ie _..| 1929 28 157 5.5 : 
1932 18 68 3.6 | 48. 









































1 Data included in totals. 
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T,BLE 2-—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME 


WORKED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1929 AND 1932, 
BY SEX AND DISTRICT—Continued 
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Hours and Earnings, 1932, by Sex and State 


TasBLe 3 shows for the wage earners of each sex and of both sexes 
combined in each State, or group of two States, average days, hours, 
and earnings, and the per cent of full time worked in one week in 1932. 
Averages are shown for groups of two States to avoid disclosing 
figures for any one establishment, thereby possibly revealing its 
identity. 

Average days worked in one week by males ranged in the various 
States or groups of States from 4.7 to 7.0; average full-time hours per 
week, from 50.6 to 73.9; and average hours actually worked in one 
week, from 38.1 to 63.7. The per cent of full time worked ranged 
from 66.0 to 100.5. Average earnings per hour ranged from 24.2 to 
59.1 cents; average full-time earnings per week, from $15.78 to $29.90; 
and average actual earnings in one week, from $14.80 to $25.78. 
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TABLE 3,—-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS, AND preR 
CENT OF FULL TIME WORKED IN ONE WEEK, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT 
INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 


























Hours ac- 
Average! A ver- tuall Aver- | \ 
Num- dayson| age | workedin | Aver-| age gammy 
her of ee which _ 1 week age _. 3 tual 
- ro wage ime __| @arn- ime ;|“~*\* 
Sex and State —- wage | earners |hours ings | earn- | °*!2- 
ments | °@?ers worked| per |Aver-; Per | per | ings | (‘°° 
inl |week| age |cent| hour | per | /2! 
week num-jof full week | Week 
ber | time 
Males | 
p BE. EE Ee Sener ie es 2 5 437 5.5 | 66.0 | 51.3 | 77.7 |$0. 344 |$22.70 | $17.6] , 
CE ae 8 946 6.1 | 54.3 | 49.4] 91.0} .491 | 26.66 | 24 98 a 
Colorado and Montana... ....--..--..- 3| 234) 66 | 54.0] 52.3] 96.9) .467 | 25.22) 24.41 7 
Georgia and Florida.___....__....___-- 3 357 6.0 | 65.2 | 61.3 | 94.0] .242] 15.78] 14.99 
it a ile gan gS eee: 2 727 5.7 | 51.4 | 44.4 | 86.4 | .405 | 20.82 | 17.99 6 
Indiana and Kentucky~-..._....._-_-- 5} 1,110 5.3 | 54.5 | 42.8 | 78.5 411 | 22. 40 | 60 k 
(ER ay amie eS ll i ee 3 340 6.6 | 73.9 | 63.7 | 86.2 | .331 | 24.46 | 21.08 
RGAE TE RE PE I aR ee 6 501 5.5 7.8 | 43.8 | 75.8 - 300 | 20.23 | 15.32 g 
Maryland and West Virginia---_-..--- 3 397 5.4 | 57.7 | 38.1 | 66.0} .401 ) 23.14) 15.30 | 
Michigan and Wisconsin. .__..._..-_-- 5 474 5.8 | 68.3 | 58.3 | 85.4] .374 | 25.54 | 21.8) \ 
Be i candcineicgaihscihi-adelenal Asliatiwiied 3 7 6.2 | 66.1 | 57.8 | 87.4 | .380 | 25.12 | 21.96 
te SRE aie rh mE 2 157 6.4 | 54.7 | 53.9 | 98.5 . 335 | 18. 32 & 67 
. - pee erie 3 716 4.7 | 69.9 | 46.8 | 67.0 | .387 | 27.05 | 18.12 ] 
ee ere eee 7 1, 165 5.3 | 58.0 | 41.9 | 72.2 415 | 24.07 17. 39 
i ke i ic eet itd ee ae 2 251 5.7 | 53.2 | 45.6 | 85.7 433 | 23.04 ). 75 
EERIE RCE ae aE aA 2 268 6.0 | 52.4 | 46.9 | 89.5 385 | 20.17 | 18.05 
ES Se ee eee 3 166 6.4 | 52.6 | 46.8 | 89.0 523 | 27.51 | 24.44 | 
EEE SE ars es 18 | 3,282 4.9 | 58.5 | 38.8 | 66.3 | .423 | 24.75 | 16.41 
ST ene un me 4 296 5.4 | 60.0 | 47.4 | 79.0 334 | 20.04 | 15.83 
a ai led 8 667 5.7 | 61.9 | 50.0 | 80.8 348 | 21. 54 17. 39 
a a ek ee 2 115 7.0 | 55.4 | 55.7 1100.5 - 463 | 25.65 | 25.78 
DES PE Ee ae at 2 285 5.8 | 62.4 | 48.0 | 76.9 359 | 22. 40 17. 26 
RE A a SRE 4 311 5.9 | 50.6 | 42.9 | 84.8 591 | 29.¢0 25. 35 
Pinch Silas cic esidhdices 5 gsi ahbaiahe 103 | 13, 609 5.5 | 50.1 | 45.8 | 77.5 | .401 | 23.70 | 18.39 













































Pes EL AN Tre ge Pe 1 6.0 . 
WERT CEC SO eT ea RM Few he 1 5.9 ‘ 
ahd aiios vs ncartnaalihek dale 3 » el 1 
oo 1 (‘) () (*) (1) (*) (*) @) | 
Michigan and Wisconsin-_-_-__.._...-_-_- 1 5.3 | 48.0 | 42.7 | 89.0 263 | 12. 62 11. 22 
RR A Si Br eee = 3 1 (‘) (1) (1) () (1) (1) (1) 
SREB AEN cS gl th 5, bc 2 7 2.3 | 48.0 | 16.6 | 34.6 16. 08 
a 3 3 3.3 | 48.0 | 25.2 | 52.5 379 | 18.19 9. 55 
i 2 5 4.8 | 50.4 | 36.2] 71.8 255 | 12. 85 ), 23 
ec 1 () (‘) (i (1) (1) (*) (‘) (1) 
FOr i i a a 2 4 6.0 | 48.0 | 37.3 | 77.7 373 | 17.90 | 13.89 
aa a Ree ae eae. See 18 68 3.6 | 48.6 | 27.2 | 56. 386 | 18.76 | 10.52 
Males and females 
pT PR RACE Sis ape ee 5 437 5.5 | 66.0 | 51.3 | 77.7 344 | 22.70 | 17.61 
OSGi Qa ae 8 953 6.1 | 54.3 | 49.4 | 91.0 491 | 26.66 | 24. 25 
Colorado and Montana______....-.._-- 3 234 6.6 | 54.0 | 52.3 | 96.9 467 | 25.22} 24.41 
Georgia and Florida__......_..._..-- a 3 357 6.0 | 65.2 | 61.3 | 94.0 242 | 15.78 14. 80 
IR ee ee a ee 2 734 5.7 | 61.3 | 44.4 | 86.5 404 | 20.73 17.97 
Indiana and |S ES 7o ap rae 5 1, 139 §.2 | 54.4 | 42.1 | 77.4 .411 | 22. 36 17. 31 
i i a 3 341 6.6 | 73.8 | 63.5 | 86.0 . 331 | 24. 43 21.03 
Bi Ee Ss a aes ee Re ae 6 501 5.5 | 57.8 | 43.8 | 75.8 . 350 | 20. 23 15. 32 
Maryland and West Virginia-__-_.-- wel 3 397 5.4 | 57.7 | 38.1 | 66.0 .401 | 23.14 15. 30 
Michigan and Wisconsin-_-._........-- 5 477 5.8 | 68.2 | 58.2 | 85.3 | .373 | 25.44 | 21.74 
EPR ST Ea ity eeu Sate ae 3 407 6.2 | 66.1 | 57.8 | 87.4 . 880 | 25.12 | 21.96 
a ee 2 157 6.4 | 54.7 | 53.9 | 98.5 . 335 | 18, 32 18. 07 
Ps oo Soa ia aaa cksabkboaut 3 716 4.7 | 69.9 | 46.8 | 67.0 . 387 | 27.05 18. 12 
We a Sie ccs Een ce dh npenees 7 1, 166 5.3 | 58.0 |] 41.8 | 72.1 415 | 24.07 17. 38 
se lle tellin! Alaa eta cea a Ae A: pea tic6 2 251 5.7 | 53.2 | 45.6 | 85.7 . 433 | 23. 04 19. 9 
ES SESS AEE es 2 275 5.9 | 52.3 | 46.1 | 88.1 . 384 | 20. 08 17. 73 
| EE SLRS RSI Se nN ec Seen ee Tage 3 169 6.3 | 52.5 | 46.4 | 88.4 621 | 27.35 | 24.18 
EM RE Si REE 18 | 3,282 4.9 | 58.5 | 38.8 | 66.3 | .423 | 24.75 16.41 
EE SUR Bee Se 4 296 5.4 | 60.0 | 47.4 | 79.0} .334 | 20.04 | 15.83 
ead 8 672 5.7 | 61.8 | 49.9 | 80.7 | .348 | 21.51 17.3 
Tk i a ced a niin icalcehiaed 2 116 7.0 | 55.4 | 55.7 |100.5 . 462 | 25.59 | 25.72 
TN ie i ean a an ks een tial o's Sas 2 285 5.3 | 62.4 | 48.0 | 76.9 | .359 | 22.40 7. 26 
een, icc echt lpneambreiak dome 4 315 5.9 | 50.6 | 42.8 | 84.6 . 589 | 29.80 | 25. 2! 
ois screw nd pbawangaete 103 | 13,677 5.5 | 59.0 | 45.7 | 77.5 401 | 23. 66 18. 35 


























1 Data included in totals, 
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Hours and Earnings in 14 Representative Occupations, 1932 


For the males in each of 14 representative occupations in the in- 
dustry, Table 4 presents average days, hours, and earnings in 1932. 
These figures illustrate the variations in hours and earnings of the 
wage earners in practically all occupations in the industry in each 
district. Days on which drillers in the quarry (the first occupation 
in the table) worked in one week ranged in the different districts 
from an average of 4.2 to 6.2, and for all districts combined averaged 
5.2. Full-time hours per week ranged, by district, from an average 
of 48 to 60.6, and for all districts combined averaged 55.3, while 
hours actually worked in one week ranged, by district, from an 
average of 32.9 to 56.9, and for all districts combined averaged 43.8. 
The per cent of full time worked in one week ranged, by district, from 
63.3 to 102.8, and for all districts combined was 79.2. Earnings per 
hour ranged, by district, from an average of 27.9 to 55.2 cents, and for 
all districts combined averaged 39.6 cents. Full-time earnings per 
week ranged, by district, from an average of $16.54 to $26.50, and for 
all districts combined averaged $21.90; but the range in actual earnings 
in one week, by district, was from $12.86 to $23.58, and for all districts 
combined averaged $17.36. 


Taste 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN 14 SPECIFIED 


OCCUPATIONS IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEP :) 
AND DISTRICT ARTMENT 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN 14 SPECIfirp 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEPARTM EN 7 


AND DISTRICT—Continued 
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Quarry—Continued 
Laborers: 

aE RPI a TI aa Nae 20 130 4.3 | 57.2 | 35.7 | 62.4 |$0. 337 ($19. 28 
SS Sa RS EERSTE FY Saran ee 5 35 5.2 | 57.2 | 37.3 | 65.2 | .337 | 19. 28 
REGAL ae anaes OPE 6 50 4.4] 54.2) 35.0] 64.6] .337 | 18.27 
oe os SS eee ee 2 5 6.6 | 71.6 | 71.6 |100.0 | .256 | 18.33 
EN a aR RR ar ona ae 7 63 4.6 | 52.0} 37.0] 71.2 . 316 | 16. 43 
SARE SR MR SEAN SS 13 125 5.1 | 59.3 | 48.0 | 80.9 . 196 | 11. 62 
RR us A 4 20 6.1 | 62.7 | 58.3 |} 93.01 .280 ) 17.56 
IER A PAD = ETT ge 9 40 5.3} 51.3 | 44.1 | 86.0] .292 | 14.98 
RR ae eS 6 28 4.5 | 56.0) 41.2! 73.6] .223 | 12.49 
| SSS mat, RGEC Ped a 3 5 6.4 | 51.2) 51.2 |100.0 . 387 | 19.81 
ha a ec aC 7 55 5.9 | 52.4 | 45.5 | 86.8 . 344 | 18.03 
OD DU ali wanchainhitoicetachitsieecniea 6 17 5.0 | 48.0 } 34.4} 71.7 . 469 | 22. 51 
i on eee OO fae re oe ae &X 573 4.9 55.9 | 41.6 | 74.4 . 291 | 16. 27 
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20 61 4.8 | 63.1 | 42.5 | 67.4] .406 | 25.62 
7 21 5.8 | 60.2 | 39.1 | 65.0] .386 | 23. 24 
6 16 6.9 | 64.8 | 54.2 | 83.6 | .390 | 25.27 
4 9 6.7 | 74.7 | 72.0| 96.4] .345 | 25.77 
S 32 5.8 | 59.3 | 47.2 | 79.6] .401 | 23.78 | 
14 | 34 6.3 | 74.1 | 64.0 | 86.4] .347 | 25.71 | 
5 | 15 6.9 | 78.4 | 63.7 | 81.3} .344 | 26.97 | 
i | 26 6.6 | 64.6 | 58.0 | 89.8 | .356 | 23.00 
8 | 19 6.5 | 70.7 | 59.6 | 84.3 | .330 | 23.33 
5 14 7.0 | 56.0 | 56.0 |100.0 | . 487 | 27.27 
8 23 6.6 | 61.9 | 57.0} 92.1} .455 | 28. 16 
7 24 6.3 | 55.3 | 45.7 | 82.6 | .523 | 28.92 
103 294 6.1 | 64.5 | 52.4/ 81.2] .305 | 25.48 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN 14 SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEPARTMENT 
AND DISTRICT—Continued 
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1 Data included in total. 
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TABLE 4.-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF MALES IN 14 SPECIFIrp 
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OCCUPATIONS IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEPARTMEN 7 
AND DISTRICT—Continued : 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Rayon and Other Synthetic Yarn 
Manufacturing, 1932 


AGE earners in establishments engaged in the manufacture 

of rayon and other synthetic yarn in the United States 
actually worked an average of 46.4 hours in a representative weekly 
pay period in 1932 as compared with 44.8 hours in 1930. They 
earned an average of $16.64 in the one week in 1932 and $19.76 in 
1930, and an average of 35.9 cents per hour in 1932 and 44.1 cents in 
1930. Thus itis seen that between 1930 and 1932 there was a decrease 
in the average amount earned per week of $3.12 and in average earn- 
ings per hour of 8.2 cents. . 

The above and other figures in this report are the results of studies 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the synthetic yarn industry and 
are for a total of 32,292 wage earners of 21 establishments in 1930 and 
of 25,326 wage earners of 20 establishments in 1932. These figures 
were computed from wuge data collected by agents of the bureau 
from the records of the establishments covered in the studies. The 
pay period, except for a few plants, was for a representative week in 
February, March, April, or May, 1930, and in October, November, or 
December, 1932. ‘The 1930 figures are taken from Bulletin No. 546; 
and the data for 1932 are summary figures, the details of which will 
be published later in bulletin form. 

Table 1 shows average days on which wage earners worked in one 
week; the average full-time hours per week; the per cent that the 
hours actually worked in one week are of the average full-time hours 
per week; and average full-time earnings per week for each of the 
more important occupations in the industry, and for a group of mis- 
cellaneous wage earners designated ‘“‘other employees,” which group 
includes all occupations other than those referred to as important 
occupations. 

Days on which wage earners worked in one week averaged 5.7 in 
1932 and 5.4 in 1930. In computing average days, each full day or 
we of a day on which the wage earner did any work was counted as 
a day. 

Full-time hours per week averaged 48.2 in 1932 and 50.2 in 1930. 
The full-time hours per week for each wage earner were used in com- 
puting average full-time hours, even though he may have actually 
worked more or less than full time during the week covered in each year. 

The average hours actually worked in one week were 96.3 per cent 
of the average full-time hours per week in 1932 and 89.2 per cent in 
1930, thus showing short-time work of 3.7 per cent in 1932 and of 10.8 
per cent in 1930. 

Full-time earnings per week averaged $17.30 in 1932, having 
dropped eciiiderahile from 1930, when the average was $22.14. 

Average earnings per hour of males were 50.4 cents in 1930 as 
against 40.8 cents in 1932. By occupations the range in hourly 
earnings in 1930 was from 35.4 cents for winders, cone, quill, cap, or 
bobbin, to 58.8 cents for spinning bath men, and in 1932 from 29.4 
cents for twisters and throwers to 45.7 cents for spinners. For 
females average earnings per hour in 1930 were 34.4 cents and in 1932 
28.3 cents. The range, by occupation, in 1930 was from 24.4 cents 
for truckers and handlers to 50.8 cents for spoolers, and in 1932 
from 26.6 cents for truckers and handlers and filter cleaners to 30.0 
cents for skein inspectors. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL Ti\ip 
WORKEDIN ONE WEEK, 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 





Aver- Hours actu- ian: | 
age |. ally worked Aver.” ver- 
Num-} ,- days on in 1 week | *'° age 
ber of Num- which age full- 
Occupation and sex estab- ber of wage fp ~| earn- | time 
“ wage A ings | earn- 
lish- | parners | Carners Aver-| Per per | ings 
ments| “~~” | worked age | cent | poor ~ 
inl num-jof full enek 
week time ‘ 











Chemical-building workers, 
male. 
Spinning-bath men, male 


$28. 25 
20. 30 
29. 81 
20. 70 
28. 14 
22. 62 
23. 59 
1% 61 
28. 53 
20. 04 
15. 17 
12. 97 
24.18 
17. 27 
16. 18 
13. 03 
23. 15 
17. 27 
26. 30 
18. 88 
23. 59 
16. 53 
27.10 
16. 55 
29. 09 
22. 61 
26. 50 
18. 85 

. 01 


101. 


Spinners, male 


Machine cleaners, male 





Spinneret cleaners, male 
Spinneret cleaners, female__-_-_.-| 


Filter cleaners, male 


> 


= 


Filter cleaners, female____- 
Bobbin washers, male ___ 

Cake washers, male 

Bobbin driers, male_____..---- 
Cake driers, male____.__._._-- 
Cake inspectors, male___._..__--} 


Pump testers, male_______._-.-- 


5 
7 
s 
3 
5 
4 
q 
9 
6 
5 
9 
8 
5 
2 
3 
2 
21 
18 
4 
3 
6 
6 
7 


Spoolers, male Bis 
Spoolers, female___-_----_- 


Twisters and throwers, male 
Twisters and throwers, female__-| 
Reelers and lacers, te...ule 


Winders, cone, quill, cop, or 
bobbin, male. 

Winders, cone, quill, cop, or 
bobbin, female. 

Skein washers and bleachers, 
male. 

Skein driers, male._____._____- ‘ 


cr WNWOOODMABWNNAUNAUDOOCWN HE NNOKHOCONAUOCHOBENAAOSANSS 





Skein driers, female____..______- 


BO OS tr AE 00 9300 WO MAINO WWOOH MAIR WOANUOCSHNOWNBDNAANNWNONHK AS 


: 3 z o TSE b> 
oR ERED DO WAT CN OUNONO APH PNR WDUDWOMN SN HOWN A 


Skein inspectors, male tof Mi. 
Skein inspectors, femal. -_______- 


Cone inspectors, male_-___-- 
Cone inspectors, female -- _-_-_- 


Wrappers and packers, male _- 


oe ou Gn 8 NE Oe He oe oe ee OE OE ON ON eH IH OH DE EDD OH DD DTD TP Do TD Oe D> UD I DD Gan Oe HD IH I 
Ct IO MONA R DORAN NAOALAUAIA ABOU HN HOH WNOGCONOWDHOHOOHOW HIM DW 


Ie Oo DDO 


119 
Wrappers and packers, female ___' oo 
373 
Truckers and handlers, male ___- 1, = 
1, 
Truckers, and handlers, female _- - 
1 
Laborers, male ‘ 837 
833 
6 
Other employees, male 5, 644 
3, 803 
Other employees, female = 


18, 743 
14, 869 
13, 549 
10, 457 


32, 292 
25, 326 
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Average Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Districts 


TABLE 2 shows average days, hours, earnings, and the per cent of 
full time actually worked in one week for the wage earners included 
in the studies of the industry in each district in 1930 and 1932. The 
averages are for each sex separately and for both sexes combined, 
and are shown by districts instead of by States so as to avoid present- 
ing figures for one establishment alone. 

District 1 includes 1 plant in Connecticut, 1 in Massachusetts, 1 in 
New Hampshire, and 1 in Rhode Island. 

District 2 includes 1 plant in Delaware, 2 in New York, 2 in Ohio, 
and 1 in Pennsylvania. 

District 3 includes 1 plant in Georgia, 1 in Maryland, 1 in North 
Carolina, 3 in Tennessee, and 4 in Virginia. 

Males in all districts combined worked an average of 5.6 days and 
46.7 hours in one week in 1930 and 5.8 days and 47.9 hours in 1932 
and earned an average of 50.4 cents per hour and $23.53 in one week 
in 1930 and 40.8 cents per hour and $19.51 in one week in 1932. 
Their full-time hours per week averaged 51.1 in 1930 and 48.6 in 
1932, and they actually worked 91.4 per cent of full time in 1930 and 
98.6 per cent in 1932. Their full-time earnings per week averaged 
$25.75 in 1930 and $19.83 in 1932. 

Females in all districts combined worked an average 5.2 days and 
42.3 hours in one week in 1930 and 5.6 days and 44.3 hours in 1932 
and earned an average of 34.4 cents per hour and $14.55 in one week 
in 1930 and 28.3 cents per hour and $12.55 in one week in 1932. Their 
full-time hours per week averaged 49 in 1930 and 47.6 in 1932 and 
they actually worked 86.3 per cent of full time in 1930 and 93.1 per 
cent in 1932. Their full-time earnings per week averaged $16.86 in 
1930 and $13.47 in 1932. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged, by districts, from 45.3 
to 65.7 cents in 1930 and from 38.2 to 50.3 cents in 1932, and of 
females, from 30.7 to 44.7 cents in 1930 and irom 27.5 to 31.9 cents 
in 1932. Earnings of each sex in each district were less in 1932 than 
in 1930. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL 
WORKED IN ONE WEEK 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND DISTRICT 














i — 





Aver- Hours actu- 
age | 4 ver-| allyworked Aver-| , 
Nam days rs in 1 week | Aver-| age | -*‘*!- 
;| Num-/ on Ht age | full- | “*° 
ber of be f hi h full- ae ees Ee ti actual 
Sex and district Year |estab-| 26F OF | whlch | time earn- | time |’, 


ch. | Wage | wage er.| Per | ings | earn- | ©°'"- 
Bane oh earners | earners —_ oy cent | per | ings | {”* 
worked) eek! num-| of, | hour | per 

in 4 her full week 
wee 












Males 
























NE ED Ee Ee 11930! 5] 861! 5.91! 50.7 | 51.7 [102.0 |$0. 508 |$25. 76 | $20, 25 
1932; 4| 544| 6.1| 50.3/ 51.4 [102.2] .401 | 20.17] 20.63 
iietet Oo 1930; 6| 4,415| 5.6] 49.9| 46.8] 93.8| .657| 32.78 | 30.73 
1932 | 6| 3,097 5.7 | 50.3! 47.1 | 93.6! .503 | 25.30! 23. 6g 
Fe ii ctinadepentenn sckuns 1930 | 10 | 13,467 | 5.5 | 51.5 | 46.3 | 89.9] . 453 | 23.33 | 20.99 
1982] 10} 11,228 | 5.8 | 48.1] 47.9 | 99.6] 382 18.37} 18.31 
_ RRR ESS OTRO Sam Oe /1930| 21 /| 18,743] 5.6| 51.1| 46.7/ 91.4] .504| 25.75 | 23.5; 
1932 20] 14,869) 5.8] 48.6] 47.9| 98.6] . 408 








. 00 
19. 83 19. 5] 














| 
RAS TA ee eS Oe 1930 s| 837 5.2 | 50.8 | 45.0] 88.6] .357 | 18.14] 16.04 
1932 4 | 536 | 5.5 | 50.3 | 48.1/ 95.6] .264] 13.28] 12.49 
pT IRE eR 1930 6| 3,482 5.1 | 47.5 | 39.4] 82.9] .447 | 21.23) 17.62 
1932 6| 2,199 5.5 | 47.3 | 43.6 | 92.2] .319] 15.09] 13.x% 
i a ee 1930 10} 9, 230 5.2 | 49.4 | 43.2| 87.4| .307| 15.17] 13.2% 
1932 10| 7,722 5.6 | 47.4 | 44.3 | 93.5 | .275 | 13.04] 12.17 
| —_— — 
SI cosin cod sdstiadieabeaaeaadingti 1930 21 | 13, 549 5.2 | 49.0] 42.3] 86.3] .3441] 16.86) 14.55 
1932 20 | 10, 457 5.6 | 47.6 | 44.3 | 93.1 55 














































Males and females 
BRIG D 65). cccolstiessebebindiliabaiiciet 1930 5 | 1,698 5.6 | 50.7 | 48.4 | 95.5 | .439 | 22.26) 21.22 
1932 4/ 1,080 5.8 | 50.3 | 49.8) 99.0] .335 | 16.85 | 16. 69 
BIE Diiisis:s-cceittinathdisbis dealt 1930 6 7, 897 5.4 | 48.9 | 43.5 | 89.0 . 573 | 28. 02 24. 96 
1932 6 5, 296 5.6 | 49.1 | 45.6 | 92.9 . 430 | 21.11 19. 61 
FOES Oi chs cibigtheuieddaiadhia 1930 10 | 22, 697 5.4 | 50.6 | 45.0} 88.9 . 396 | 20. 04 17. 84 
1932 10 | 18, 950 5.7 | 47.8 | 46.4 | 97.1] .341 | 16.30} 15.81 
yD RE fe | 1930 21 | 32, 292 5.4 | 50.2 | 44.8} 89.2) .441 | 22.14] 19.76 
1932 20 | 25, 326 5.7 | 48.2 | 46.4 | 96.3 . 359 | 17.30 16. 64 




















Table 3 presents, by districts, average days, hours, earnings, and 
the per cent of full time worked in one week for wage earners in each 
of 10 specified occupations. ‘These occupations include 72.5 per cent 
of the 25,326 wage earners in all occupations found in the industry. 
For geographic units in each district see page 609. 
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T,rLE 3.—-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME 
Oa IN ONE WEEK IN 10 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1932, BY SEX AND DIS5- 
TRIC 
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pees actu- 
| ally worked 
py in 1 week 
full- 
time 
hours| A ver- Per 
per | age | cent 
week full 


time 


Occupation, sex, and district 
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Chemical building workers, male: 
TG otk cas scewsdncdncdndiions 
District 2 
District 3 





























Spoolers, male: District 3............-- 

















Spoolers, female: 
District 1 
District 2 
Pn Cascuscencacdbannawd ad 











Twisters and throwers, male: 
GRRE a 
District 3 


a 











Twisters and throwers, female: 
District 1 
Rees. S 3, TR ee 
District 3 


RRR HE A 


SRE 
now 





© 
o 
~I 





| 





Reelers and lacers, female: 
District 1- 
District 2......_- 
District 3 





& | FES 
| com 








Winders, cone, quill, cop, or bobbin, 
male: 
District 2 
District 3. 











Winders, cone, quill, cop, or bobbin, 
female: 
District 1 
District 2 
District 3 


Total... 














Skein, washers and bleachers, male: 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, AND PER CENT OF FULL TI\;r 
WORKED IN ONE WEEK IN 10 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1932, BY SEX AND ))js. 
TRICT—Continued 

















. Hours actu- 
—. Aver-| ally worked Aver- ‘ 
sum] uy fats on] age | inte] Aver| ‘age | 
Occupation, sex, and district er or! ber of | WC" | time earn- | time | °°!!! 
estab- wage |), Pp ; ear 
lish- | “28° | earners} OUFS| Aver-| 7 @t | 'n8S | earn-| |... 


_|earners|— per cent | per | ings | . 
. ed 
ment worked! week | 88° | of | hour per | !! 


in 1 num- % 
. full week | ¥' 
week ber time y 








Skein inspectors, female: 
EC elk iden tn Ghakd alo wien de 4 
PN 6 Seto h decade rnin paocodiciaae 3 252 
RAGE. «sib tine cinta cinguiiccendnel 9 


49.7 | 46.6 | 93.8 |$0. 252 $12. 52 | $11. 7 
48.0 | 46.01 95.8} .317| 15.22] 14 57 
46.3 | 43.0} 92.9 | .3021 13.98] 13 0; 








eS 
gr | grange 
— ~~ 








Truckers and handlers, male: 


















District 1....-- pines tne dd 4 31 6.2 | 50.5 | 55.6 |110. 1 . 291 | 14.70} 16.18 

+ IGE ERS gee Toa 8 “See 5 141 5.5 | 49.3 | 46.8) 94.9] .326 | 16.07 15. 26 

ibe RRS Op eee: a 10 870 6.0 | 48.0 | 49.5 {103.1 ~ 297 | 14.26) 14.7 
pS RS ey SR 19 1,042 5.9 | 48.3 | 49.3 |102. 1 . 301 | 14.54] 14.8 








































Truckers and handlers, female: 
District 1 Sey eee 2 5 6.0 | 49.2 | 47.2 | 95.9 . 263 | 12.94 12. 43 
BOG on ow os : ¥ 1 2 6.0 | 49.5 | 47.4} 95.8 . 220 | 10. 89 10. 42 
EET RE SEN I ae Rpg aie ST 2 14 6.0 | 50.0 | 49.3 | 98.6 . 273 | 13. 65 13. 48 

TN ia. oi elnddicaimblteads 5 21 6.0 | 49.8 | 48.6 | 97.6 . 266 | 13.25) 12.94 

Laborers, male: : 
(SEE nt ae pepare ste 3 23 6.1 | 50.9 | 51.2 [100.6 3. 62 | 18.43 18. 53 
ps ERR Eppa oe 6 189 5.5 | 49.6 | 45.5 | 91.7 . 400 | 19. 84 18. 22 
ES ae We ee ae 10 621 5.7 | 48.3 | 46.7 | 96.7 . 277 | 13.38 12.9 
































Sian mosnasinen tainted acts ty iiacipd dt naa igen 19 833 5.7 | 48.7 | 46.5 | 95.5 . 907 | 14.95 | 14.27 
Laborers, female: a a - we 
PRT a eae oe 1 2 6.0 | 48.0 | 49.9 1104.0 . 264 | 12. 67 13. 18 
MIR 5 cites de mend 3 aapainenn 1 4 6.0 | 48.0 | 47.9 | 99.8 . 215 | 10. 32 10. 30 
5 ee SE Ee ee dope Gos 2 6 

















6.0 | 48.0 | 48.6 [101.3 | . 232 11.14 | 11. 26 











Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 


Manufacturing Industries 


N THE following table is presented information concerning wage- 

rate. adjustments occurring between December 15, 1932, and 
January 15, 1933, as shown by reports received from manufacturing 
establishments supplying employment data to this bureau. Of the 
17,762 manufacturing establishments included in the January survey, 
17,164 establishments, or 96.6 per cent of the total, reported no 
change in wage rates over the month interval. The 2,499,480 em- 
ployees not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 97.7 per 
cent of the total number of employees covered by the January trend- 
of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Decreases in wage rates were reported by 595 establishments in 
75 of the 89 industries surveyed. These establishments represented 
3.3 per cent of the total number of establishments covered. The 
wage-rate decreases reported averaged 11.4 per cent and affected 
58,038 employees, or 2.3 per cent of all employees in the establish- 
ments reporting. 

Three establishments in one industry reported wage-rate increases 
in January, averaging 14.2 per cent, and affecting 319 employees. 
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TasLe 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JANUARY 15, 1933 








Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 





Industry 


No Wage Wage No wage y Wage 
— in- de- changes de- 
changes] creases | creases creases 





All manufacturing industries , 762 |2, 557, 837 2, 499, 480 58, 038 
Per cent of total . 100. 0 b 97.7 2.3 

















Food and kindred products: 
61, 981 60, 202 1,779 

8, 756 8, 753 3 
4, 994 | 4,883 nl 
34, 270 31, 762 
15, 952 15, 484 
10, 240 


82, 979 
9, 622 
Sugar refining, cane 7, 160 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics— 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares__.-__- 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
I RRS aes ae 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted 
I, «ina etches Raniion 0 
Wearing apparel— 
Clothing— 


Corsets and allied gar- 
Se es 
Hats, fur- felt. 

Men’s furnishings 
| PRS 
Shirts and collars_.._.---- 
Iron and steel and their products, 

not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 


Cast-iron pipe-_-_-__-- 

Cutlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery) and 
ESOS: Ss Ss ee 

Forgings—iron and steel 


Iron and steel 
Plumbers’ supplies 
— and hot-water heating 


Structural and ornamental 
metal work 

Tin cans and other tinware-- 

Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine — files, 


Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
pos anne calculating 


Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies 

Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels 

"products. machine-shop 


phonograpiis. Se3 
Textile machinery and parts - 
Typewriters and supplies- - -. 


} Less than one-tenth of i per cent. 
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TABLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIE 
ENDING JANUARY 15, 1933—Continued 


S DURING MONTH 





























Industry 
























Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


report- 


ing 


Total 
nu’nber 
of em- 
ployees 


Number of establish- 
ments reporting— 


Number of employees 
having— 





No Wage 
wage in- 
changes} creases 





Wage 
de- 
creases 


No wage 
changes 


Wage 
in- 
creases 











Nonferrous metals and their parts: 








Brass, bronze, and copper 














Clocks and watches and time- 
recording devices_........-. 
Jewelry 
Lighting equipment_......--- 
Silverware and plated ware - - 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zinc_------- 
Stamped and enameled ware- 
Transportation —— 
FRR ae Sa NaS 
pS | Sas Aaa 
Cars, electric and steam rail- 
ROI IME Eis SRR See HST, 
SS Re ne 
| AS 
Railroad repair shops 
Electric railroad...........--- 
Steam railroad ...........---- 
Lumber and allied products: 
I ibatiatsatertiniienmat 
Lumber— 















































































































ntine and rosin -_-_--_---- 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-- 
CE iacicacetidghaambsanua 
Glass 






Marble, granite, slate, and 
other products_-.........--- 
PSE aa a 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes...........-.-- 


Paper and printing: 
Boxes, pa ~ *+ LR a Oe 
Paper and pulp-.-.-....-.---- 
ae wud i Piblishing— 
and job 
a and periodi- 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 


—— preparations. ..__- 
aA 
Fertilizers 


oods, other than 
—, tires, and in- 


Rubbec on and inner tubes_ 
ufactures: 


a 





Tobacco man 


Aluminum manufactures___.. 


RE SR SE. Wie ARETE 


246 
41 
93 


397 
527 


436 
458 

19 
115 
190 


115 


320 
160 


752 
467 


aE 








4, 738 


26, 820 
5, 434 
6, 717 
4, 588 
6, 847 


7, 753 
11, 652 


5, 417 
199, 317 


4,971 
1, 905 
24, 629 


20, 677 
76, 878 


38, 401 
15, 099 
51, 772 
863 

12, 735 
9, 808 
30, 934 


3, 648 
12, 143 


100, 871 
24, 167 


18, 373 
76, 073 


47, 632 


644 
115 
187 


113 
312 





serene 





ed 


ars 








7, 570 
9, 955 


5, 417 
196, 474 


4, 946 
1,905 
24, 613 


20, 582 
76, 878 


37, 217 
14, 450 
50, 078 
863 

12, 324 
9, 868 
30, 716 
3, 330 
12, 039 


99, 624 
22, 232 


18, 089 
74, 018 


46, 966 


eee een 


ee eee 





Wage 
de- 


creases 


EA 
419 
29 
363 
360 
2, 345 


183 
1, 697 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


DATA concerning wage-rate changes occurring between December 
15, 1932, and January 15, 1933, in 14 groups of nonmanufacturing 
industries are presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining 
group. In the remaining 13 groups, one or more establishments 
reported decreases in wage rates over the month interval. The 
average per cent of decrease in rates in each of the several groups 
follows: Prestsinanlioced and motor-bus operation and maintenance, 
8.2 per cent; laundries, 10 per cent; power and light, 10.1 per cent; 
hotels, 11 per cent; dyeing and cleaning, 11.2 per cent; canning and 
preserving, 11.3 per cent; metalliferous mining and telephone and 
telegraph, 11.4 per cent each; retail trade, 12.1 per cent; bituminous 
coal mining, 13.2 per cent; wholesale trade, 13.3 per cent; crude 
petroleum, 14.2 per cent; and quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 14.6 


er cent. One increase, averaging 11 per cent, was reported in 
otels over the month interval. 


TABLE 2.—W AGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JANUARY 15, 1933 








Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 





Industrial group m= “s 
9) ts) 
in wage 
changes 





Anthracite mining 
Per cent of tctal 
Bituminous coal mining 
Per cent of total 
Metalliferous mining 
Per cent of total 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. 
Per cent of total 
Crude petroleum producing 
Per cent of total 
Telephone and ao 
er cent of tota 
Power and light 
Per cent of total 
Electric railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance 
Per cent of total 
Wholesale trade 
Per cent of total 
Retail trade 
Per cent of total 
Hotels 
Per cent of total 
Canning and preserving 
Per cent of total 
Laundries 
Per cent of total 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Per cent of total 


71,8 
100. 0 
165, 400 
95. 6 
21, 537 
96. 3 

15, 048 
97.6 
23, 311 
99. 8 
265, 775 
99. 9 
205, 013 


Por &., 


9°." a 
FS DaSenwsanak 


iad 
ao 





























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions and Municipalities 
Since November, 1932 


AGE and hour changes for 22,119 union and municipal 

workers, covering the months November to February, have 
been reported to the bureau during the past month. Of this number, 
5,511 were reported to have gone on the 5-day week. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, No. 
VEMBER, 1932, TO FEBRUARY, 1933 






















































































































Rate of wages our per week 
Industry or occupation and locality Date of 
change Before After | Before | | Afte 
change change — | chan 
Per week Per week M 
nat, BNR, an oii in a et dic dnkcen Nov. 26 $60. 00 $50. 00 45 { 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers, Santa Barbara, Calif., and vicin- Per hour Per hour | 
Pe Rh AER, 25 OR RT ‘Jan. 1 1.31\%| 1.06% 18 | 8 
SE eed a" vat Lagelaneiall FESS sein 5 1.00 .75 18 | g 
pS RELIG ES SS ee ee ae weds. 1. 0644! .81% 18 | 8 
Carpenters, Santa Barbara, Calif., and vicinity- r Jan. 9 1.00 | . 75 40 | 1) 
Electrical workers, Butte, Mont_________.......| Dee. 12 1.25 | 1. 06% 40 10) 
Elevator constructors, Montana Rear | Feb. 1 1. 30 1. 25 44 | 14 
Hodcarriers and laborers, Santa Barbara, Calif — 
Brick masons’ and plasterers’ tenders.......| Jan. 1 | 1.00 | . 75 40 1() 
To ae st . 6554 . 50 44 | 4() 
alg | RAR SRO SESE Se LEASE de Dec. 12 | 1.25 | 1.0644 40 | 1() 
Plumbers and steam fitters— | 
0 aie Ss ee oer ae aa 1. 50 | 1. 27% 40 | ‘0 
Santa Barbara, Calif___.____- -| Jan. 8| 1. 1834) . 93% 40 | () 
. Sheet-metal workers, Santa Barbara, Calif____- Jan. 10) 1. 0644) 81% 40 | () 
: Structural-iron workers, Butte, Mont_. wae Dec. 12 1. 25 1. 064% 44 | 14 
f Stone cutters, Southern California-------...--- | Jan. — i. 121%) .87% 40 | 1() 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per week Per week 
Chicago, IL, inside dairy workers_ Dec. 4 39. 00 36.00 | 48 | 18 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, milk w agon 
drivers and inside dairy workers— 
Employees receiving $40 and over___- --| Nov. 1 (?) 3 5.00 (?) (2 
Employees receiving less than $40- _ _- ar ae (2) 3 2.00 @) | ( 
Clothing: 
Glove workers, Gloversville and Johnstown, 
, Eee Jan. 16 (4) (5) | @® 
Printing and publishing—compositors and machine 
operators: 
Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
I os Sk es eee a walle ee Ooo 41. 00 37. 00 44 44 
I i ee Tia 2. 43. 00 39. 00 44 44 
Dallas, Tex., hand men— 
ee MOOS oS ok co enn tcc Dec. 30 51.00 50. 54 48 | 48 
re a oe pa A es 53. 00 52. 52 48 | 48 
Dayton, Ohio— 
Job work, day--_---- pees a ety ee SA | Nov. 28 47.00 42.00 44 44 
TSS SEI LTE AO LMS <5 50. 00 45.00 | 44 14 
Des Moines, lowa— 
SEES Ree | Nov. 1 45. 50 40.50 | 44 14 
en NG a ook tens eos pence sicense ik sc te 49. 00 43. 65 44 44 
Indianapolis, Ind.— 
I one Sct owamsnenbobod ee oe 49. 00 44. 00 44 44 
Job work, RS CONSE Hea ee LAE LUGS ud 53. 00 48. 00 44 14 
New York, N. Y., job work. MPR Fs 60.00 | 50.00 | 44 ‘0 
Rockford, ill., newspaper ——* Seaapages fT 42.30 | 35.25 | 48 40 
San Antonio, Tex.— 
POE swcois 5p cetewdee sede de Jan. 1] 53. 76 48. 38 | 48 18 
Newspaper, night_-__-.-...-.-.-.-.------- er ee 56.64 | 50.97 | 48 1s 
Shawnee, Okla.— : 
ESE AEA alee i Dec. 1 40.00 | 37. 50 45 45 
RII REINS is. oo os 5. oy acento ce cdest ash ueeons 43. 00 | 40. 50 45 15 
Syracuse, N. Y.— 
I TI oo ire cian nw on ncgthaasimmence Dec. — 49. 00 47.00 48 18 
OUI MNIINB 5 ona cece cctices sees: 13... 46.00 | 44. 00 48 is 
Toledo, Ohio, newspaper work____....--..-.-- Jan. 2 47.00 | 39. 17 48 10 
Municipal: 
Alliance, Ohio— Per hour | 
BE a Ee eS” SRS Jan, 1 . 50- . 60 
rm Bd crm and enone: Gibbs awnensbine Pies sais i 
I nd cl en awn ae . . 
IDC i Si, . Sincinnsessannesisicieniibamgstih-ateieibinies a Se (2) (®) (2) (?) 
Is BI ibis wecdnnweveonve Gylieascwaed Nov. 1 (2) (7) (2) (?) 
bES Re SR meeps Ue TIE HS. FE oF 
Per hour . 
Columbus, Ind., laborers_..-.--...-.--.-------- Dee. 20 . 35 . 25 48 5 
TENN. ies nasddusciececestucthiocntie Nov. 1 (?) (°) 50 50 
1 Hours per day. 5 10 per cent reduction. 
2 Not reported. 6 10 to 15 per cent reduction. 
? Amount of reduction. 7 25 per cent reduction. 
4 Piecework. 8 5 to 30 per cent reduction. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCOUPATION, AND LOCALITY, No- 
VEMBER, 1932, TO FEBRUARY, 1933—Continued 

















Rate of wages Hours per week 





Date of 
Industry or occupation and locality change 









Before After Before | After 
change change | change | change 



























Municipal—Continued. Per month 
Se FN hin orca nitrate Lomb Jan. 1 | $75. 00-125. 00 (5) 48 48 


Per day Per day 
EE ibis 6 crt ctiinints es ance amie ee * 5. 50 9 $4.15 (?) (2) 





























Per month Per month 
Kokomo, Ind., police and firemen_________- Be Soa 135. 00 75. 00 (2) (2) 
New Brunswick, N. He a pte diin sibcaise> « Sap eRe ced (2) (5) 











Per year 
Normal, lll., teachers and janitors__......___- jhe 1, 000-2, 250 






(5) 





Rushville, Ind., street and power plant em- Per hour 
eet acntangs i ice tie ne hed «ie er ERR 0. 35-0. 65 (5) 54 48 














Per hour 
Sheboygan, Wis., city laborers_. ; Nov. 1 .40- .90 .40- . 65 40 40 
Watertown, Mass. Jan. 1 (?) (5) (2) (2) 
Highway department laborers....__._____|.__do.____ .79 . 68 (2) (2) 
































2 Not reported. 510 per cent reduction. ‘Average. 





Farm Wage and Labor Situation, January 1, 1933 


Ts average wages paid on farms of the United States on January 
1, 1933, are shown in Table 1, in comparison with the annual 
average for the pre-war period 1910-1914, as reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in a press release of January 17, 1933. 








TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES ON JANUARY 1, 1933, AND AVERAGE FOR 
THE PERIOD 1910 TO 1914, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 



















































Per month Per day 
With board | Without board With board Without board 
Geographic division 
Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Jan. 1,| 9¥&- | yan.1,) 2V& | Jan. 1,| 9V°° | Jan.1,) Ve 
aa” age, 2” age, ’ age, 2” age, 
1933 | igig- | 1933 | igio- | 1933 | igio- | 1933 | Ioio- 
1914 1914 1914 1914 
New England.....____. : __...| $24. 80 | $24.23 | $43.87 | $37. 54 $1. 32 $1. 27 $1. 96 $1. 71 
Middle Atlantic___- BEF cea: ae 22. 08 35. 94 33. 19 1.18 1.23 1.72 1. 62 
East North Central_______- _..| 16.05 | 23.79} 25.48 | 32.86 . 89 1,31 1.19 1. 68 
West North Central_- ay Pipae ee oe FS 26. 02 24. 29 36. 45 81 1.44 1, 16 1. 85 
South Atlantic.____- PIER peepee 2 14. 65 17. 09 20. 96 . 56 81 oe 1. 05 
East South Central_.._._____- ite? ae 14. 65 15. 48 20. 72 . 52 81 . 68 1, 04 
West South Central......_...__._____- 12. 74 17. 65 19. 53 25. 33 . 62 99 . 83 1. 26 
Mountain............... GSR ERS Bee 32. 36 32. 06 46. 15 .99 1, 50 1.40 2. 06 
es Fo _| 26.05 33. 33 42. 82 47.97 1.13 1. 50 1.70 2. 06 
ROTOR Ee 14. 77 20. 41 23. 62 29. 09 76 1.10 1. 06 1. 43 
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January 1 were lower than they had been before in 34 years, or since 
1899, ranging from an average of 40 cents a day with board in South 
Carolina and Georgia to $1.75 in Rhode Island. It is reported that 
some farm laborers in the North Central States are receiving only 
board and lodging for their work. The bureau’s index of the genera 
level of farm wage rates on January 1, 1933, was 74 per cent of thie 
5-year pre-war (1910-1914) average and 24 per cent lower than on 
January 1,1932. There was a dedline of 12 per cent between October 
1, 1932, and January 1, 1933, whereas the corresponding averave 
seasonal decrease during the preceding 10 years was about 9.6 per cent. 
For the year 1932, the general index of fa rm wages averaged 86 per 
cent of the pre-war figure as compared with 116 per cent of the pre- 
war average for 1931. 

The decline between October, 1932, and January, 1933, is sitibute d 
to an increased supply of farm labor and a decreased demand for 
workers, “‘due primarily to the continued decline in the level of farm 
prices since last October.” The index of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for prices paid farmers for agricultural products declined from 
56 per cent of the pre-war (1910-1914) figure on October 15, 1932, to 
52 per cent in mid-December. This drop 1 in the prices received for 
their products caused the farmers to “conserve their fast dwindling 
cash resources, do their own work in so far as possible, and dispense 
with the services of hired workers. Only 72 hired workers were em- 
ployed on every 100 farms owned by crop reporters on January 1.” 
However, the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar in terms of 
wages, as represented by the ratio between the prices received for 
farm products and the wages paid to hired farm workers, is rising, 
seeded ing to the Department of Agriculture. ‘On January 3, this 
ratio stood at 70 per cent of pre-war as compared with 67 three months 
earlier and 64 per cent of pre-war on January 1, 1932.” 

Figures on farm iabor supply and demand on January 1, 1933, as 
compared with January 1, 1932, are given in Table 2 



























TABLE 2.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND ON JANUARY 1 OF 1932 AND 1933, BY 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 





















Supply, per cent of 
demand 


Demand, per cent 
of normal 


Supply, per cent 
of normal 





Geographic division 






















Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1932 1933 33 1932 1933 

New England__________- So Se Te ae se 126.9 132.3 69.1 66.9 183.7 197.9 
Middle Atlantic___....____. ie oak a 2 118.7 128.3 70.3 64.3 168.8 199. 5 
Mass edeem Aemeree. se 128. 5 135.3 61.1 56. 1 210. 2 241. i 
Woes eer MnO. |. ess 5s hs cae 123. 1 129.7 56.7 46.8 217.0 277.2 
Re i a ee ue 114.2 118. 1 63. 5 57.7 179.8 204.7 
Bene PO A IN a ot el 116.8 117.1 59.0 54.6 197.9 214.3 
Waeee See Geen. |. . 65552. bose... 119.2 129. 4 55. 0 48.2 215.7 268. 6 
, ie RRS LA CR ae oe de bites 128.0 135. 5 59. 5 45.7 215. 1 296. | 
Ne rs. i ate oss cee de Se Pr ieee 130. 2 143.3 63.9 54.3 203. 8 264. 0 

Uaiee Cate: < 22s: 120.9 127.3 60. 5 53.8 199.8 236. 6 























Table 3 shows the average number of family members and of hired 
laborers, and of the two classes of workers combined, employed per 
farm on January 1 of 1932 and 1933. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics states that farm wages on 1 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED PER FARM ON JANUARY 1 OF 1932 AND 
1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 














Family labor Hired labor gh ve ca a Poa 


Geographic division 





Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Tan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 











| 





New England 
Middle Atlantic _ - - 

East North Central 

West North Central 

Some dace vc. occuece vee eich 
East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain ; : 
PR eedhan ds tecneitdicbiicssctnmcaedn- 


. 60 1. 06 
6 - 64 
-39 
78 - 43 
65 .19 
. 34 . 04 
43 
73 
71 


— 
o 


. 86 
51 
. 52 





i et £9 G9 BO et 
SSTALSRR=S 
ah wk ok ad, oat Rt oN 

SNSZ2ZRSR8SER 











| 
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| 2.11 .74 


| SNS A RNNNN 
| SHS PSONNNN 
SLSCKREKSF 
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United States 
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Hourly Wages on Federal-Aid Highway Projects, 1922 to 1932 


To average hourly wage rates paid te common labor employed 
on Federal-aid highway projects in each of the years 1922 to 1931 
and in each month of 1932 from January to October, inclusive, are 
shown in the table below. The figures for the years 1922 to 1931 
are from the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1932, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and for the months of 1932, from 
the Survey of Current Business for January, 1933, published by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF COMMON LABOR EMPLOYED ON FEDERAL 
AID HIGHWAY PROJECTS, 1922 TO 1931, AND JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1932 








New = East | West | South | East | West Mou 
Yearand month | Eng- | 4+. | North|North| At- | South | South | *)o:0 
land lantic Central |Central! lantic | Central) Central S 





Cents | Cents | Cents 
24 


SSSrsRRRSS 


SSEESBSSNE BRRSBBNSRNE 


SERESSSES 




















NRSRRRENRE BBSERSNSVK 


BRERRBRBSESS 
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Wages and Labor Conditions in Alaska, 1931-32 


Bo geome toe to the annual report of the Governor of Alaska, the 
economic situation in his jurisdiction for the year ending June | 
30, 1932, was not so satisfactory as in the preceding 12 months. 

W age schedules in the coal-mining and gold-mining industries were 
not changed, but decreases were reported for the copper mines and 
fisheries. The cost of the necessary commodities, however, declined 
and the Territory was free from labor disturbances. The fishing in- 
dustry, which ordinarily employs four-fifths of the labor in Alaska, was 
unfavorably affected by a reduction in output in some sections and by 
adverse conditions existing in those’ regions which previously absorbed 
the products of the fisheries. The fall in the prices of lumber and 
metals restricted the production of such commodities. There were 
also cuts in railroad and road construction appropriations. Many 
workers were therefore unable to secure their normal employment. 

A survey of the larger communities showed an exceptional number 
of jobless persons, and in the summer the situation was made more 
acute by the migration of workers from the Pacific Coast States. A 
concerted attempt was made to check this influx, but many of these 
job seekers paid no attention to warnings. The governor stated that 
the care of these unemployed people was expected to present a grave 
problem during the winter of 1932-33. 

Over 1,200 barrels of flour were allotted by the American Red 
Cross for distribution through various Alaskan chapters and some o/ 
the local authorities prepared additional requisitions. A plan was 
being considered by the commissioner of fisheries for the extension of 
the salmon trolling season to allow fishermen to operate during at 
least a part of the winter. 

Every community is reported as strenuously endeavoring to mect 
its own particular relief problem. It seemed probable, however, that 
the resources of some of the smaller villages would not be equal to 
the strain upon them. 

A number of projects for the improvement of Alaskan rivers ani 
harbors have been approved. Some of these undertakings were not 
completed at the time the governor was preparing his report anc 
others had not been begun. “It is believed that some, if not all of 
these projects, can be undertaken under the emergency appropria- 
tions for public works. It is urged that funds be made available so 
that work may be started this season.’ 

Among the projects recommended by the governor were road con- 
struction in the national forests, the completion of the road through 
the McKinley National Park, the building of schools and hospitals, 
and the erection of Federal buildings at Anchorage and Ketchikan. 


Wages and Hours in Wyoming, 1932 





Bi f dew following figures on wages and hours in Wyoming for a 
eriod of eight months ending September 30, 1932, are taken 
from the eighth biennial report of the commissioner of labor and 
statistics of that State, 1931-32. 





1 For 1930-31 wages, see Monthly Labor Review, March, 1932, pp. 657-659. 
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AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN WYOMING, 1932! 








Average hours worked per Average wages 


employee xr employee 
Average number ve oe hated 


of employees 





Industry and occupation Per day Per week Per month 





Men |Women} Men |Women| Men |Women 





Automobile sales and services: 
Clerical employees - - ----------- . ’ 61 | $124. 45 
Floormen and janitors___--_- ‘ 


Mechanics 
Stock clerks 





Total and average 








Building, construction, and high- 
way: 
Common labor 
Cooks and helpers 
Skilled construction men___- _. 
Skilled highway men___--.__- 
Supervisory and clerical em- 

















Coal mining: 
Clerical employees -......------ 
Drillers - 
Drivers and motormen 
Foremen . 
Machine operators and helpers - 
Mechanical loaders 














Total and average 











Confectionery, ice cream, bakery, 
and dairy: 
Bakers, butter, cheese, ice 
cream makers and wrappers - - 
Drivers, janitors, and bottlers__- 
Office and sales employees 








Total and average 








Hotels, restaurants, and cafes: 
Cooks and helpers 
Firemen, porters, and miscel- 
laneous workers 
Housekeepers and maids 
Supervisory, clerical, and sales 





Total and average 








lam, cleaning, dyeing, and | 
pressing: 

Clerical employees 

Delivery men 

Laundry and cleaning workers. 





Total and average 
ot manufacturing, and can- 
Common labor 


Skilled labor 91. 00 8 36 |........| 47.96 |__... 192. 81 
wae? and clerical em- 








12. 00 . 8. 00 : 46. 66 i 160. 96 
10. 00 8. 00 48. 00 60. 40 


208.00| 15.001 &39| 7.73 | 50.50| 50.93 | 130.42 












































! Figures cover a period of 8 months. 
? As given in report; average for group is below average for any occupation listed in group. 
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AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN WYOMING, 1932—Continued 

















































Public utilities: 
Clerical workers..........----_- 
ET SR SE SES | Speen oe 
Janitors and patrolmen_--_--___- 

Plant workmen (skilled) -._._-_- 

NCA, ona d hace « : 

Supervisory employees---_--_-__- 





Total and average....____- 







Railroads: 

Bridge and building depart- 
ment— 
II sgn 2 Socciahiv.askns.tke alas 
Clerical employees - ----_------- 
Officials and supervisors. -_---- 
Shops— 

| RG era or. 

WRIIDG dsutestitand 4 mndromtctie 
EEE eR Re Oe pe 
Station employees__--<------- te 
Store department ------.-..--_- 
Telegraph department— 

ss Lig. ke ced 

TGpneene. os 
Track department— 

Skilled 























I 





Total and average---...-...-_- 
Ranching, and dude 
ranches: 


Clerical employees. ---.-.-..--.--- 
Cooks, helpers, and waitresses __ 
Foremen, ranch hands, etc---_- 
Housekeepers, maids, and laun- 
CF OE. i wn niss o dusiidin ne 








livestock, 


Total and average. -......-_- 








Tel ph and telephone: 

inemen and plant men--.--.-_- 
Miscellaneous-_-.---_.....---.. 
se ned and clerical work- 

























Average hours worked per Average wages 
Avedete number employee per employee 
aie r of employees _— die 
us nd occupation 
= “7 8 D Per day Per week Per month 
Men Women; Men |Women| Men |Women| Men Women 
Oil and petroleum products: W 

Clerical employees ---.......--- 134. 50 47.00} 8.95 8.02 | 51.98 | 47.36 | $192.50 | $111. a 
Culinary workers - tind Biphe 6 i SRS OS Seager BE. OP Beiniuinnn 122, 49 
Laborers and miscellaneous 

w orkers Nt cbntewesetingiendding freee 3 ae 48.38 |______- 107. 61 
MGGROINOR< .-..-------- s2a0--- _ %» % eee 8.00 |__ _| 44. 48 , 151. 25 
Production workers (pipe line) 678. 00 Gree 1 (rere SS 134, 74 
Refinery workers___-_----- S00; GP }........- SS: eee: ee 167. 75 
Superintendents and foremen.- _ \ | ae 8.11 P 48. 34 |____ 213. 01 
ERTS WN date » ijaehienwwnscas~iea + 4D ee 8. 00 _| 43. 02 , 137. 40 

Total and average.....-.-_- 2, 743. 52 71.00 | 8.40 8.01 | 49. 31 47. 43 145. 46 4 1] 3 h 
Printing and publishing: | R . 

Editors, reporters, etc__---.-- 14.00; 12.00! 8.00 6.75 | 48.57 | 38.88 | 124.43 76. 66 
Engravers, bindery workers, 

etc i a, i aii al nla 17.00 2. 00 8. 53 8.00 | 44.17 42. 00 161. 47 105. 00 
Printers, pressmen, and helpers. 41. 00 1.00 | 7.07 7.66 | 42.36) 45.00] 162.58} 174.80 

Total and average_--.-..-_- 93 














32. 00 35. 00 

ORS 
5. 00 |- 

ob. ee 

20. 00 1.00 
| ae 


i S See ee |} Caen 82. 27 

S Ot... .<..2. IE Bie erie didnt 97. 80 
{=e OS | ae -.| 145.89 |- 

8. 00 8.00 | 47.20} 48.00] 116.76) 116.00 











8.00 | 7.67 | 46.19 | 39.06] 121.39] 109.62 
| aie: 4 8 tes 293.26 |... 
| 36. 13 106. 70 

| ea. 47. 62 71.92 

| MRR Sy SRS 125. 12 |__ 
8.57 | 7.901 51.45| 47.46 | 129.94] 139.14 
f° east ael...... et ...... 
"eae att. Fs sae... 
8.00} 7.76 | 48.00} 50.31 | 148.21 | 149.46 























1. 00 1.00} 9.00 8.00 | 60.00 | 56.00; 150.00) 100.00 
3. 00 10.00 | 10.00 8.70 | 70.00 | 50.40 75. 00 42. 25 
ef aeneeee eS Sees epee a 
1. 00 5.00 | 10.00 8.00 | 70.00 | 56.00 60. 00 58. 00 
123. 00 16.00 | 10.02 8.43 | 60.70 | 52.50 56. 31 50. 78 
5 | eee (4 fA RS 43. 44 |_______- es 
OE, tincnwans 5 7 46.88 |........ 40. 22 |...----- 
39. 00 23.00 | 8.02 8.00 | 44.26 | 47.03 | 165.25 80. 79 


3. 00 











8. 00 48. 00 112. 50 











198. 00 











7. 84 241.69 126. 91 











2 As given in report; average for group is below average for any occupation listed in group. 
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AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN WYOMING, 1932—Continued 


— ee 








— 


Industry and occupation 


Average number 
of employees 


Average hours worked per 
employee 


Average wages 
per employee 





Per day Per week 


Per month 





Women; Men |; Women 





Wholesale and retail merchandise: 
Clerical employees 
Delivery men 
Miscellaneous 
Sales people 
Supervisory employees 
Unskilled workers 
Warehousemen 


Total and average 


Miscellaneous: 
Supervisory and clerical em- 


A Aiiemmiicnain ncn ia 


Pp 
Skilled employees 
Unskilled employees 


Total and average 


Grand total and average 











7.92 ‘ 43.41 | 48.00 
8. 30 33 | 50.95 | 25.73 


156. 85 
132. 26 





8. 09 ‘ 49.26 | 34.61 


2 129. 58 








12, 972. 02 











8. 00 ; 42.27 | 46.81 











127. 22 











2 As given in report; average for group is below average for any occupation listed in group. 





Wages in France in 1932! 


NFORMATION is here presented concerning wage rates in thie 

following French industries: Manufacturing, coal and metal min- 
ing, oil production, _agriculture, and lumbering. In cases where a 
particular industry is substantially concentrated in one or two par- 
ticular areas of France the wage statistics refer only to the dominant ly 
important area or areas, even though the industry may be carried on 
to some extent in other sections of the country. Where, however, 
an industry is spread in a general way over all or most of France, 
the average figures given apply to the entire country, although in that 
case any marked differ ences In wages are noted and separate figures 
given for the ‘‘ Paris region,” a term applying to the important manu- 
facturing area included in the city of Paris and its suburbs. 

The survey was made in the latter part of 1932 and, although in 
some cases the wage rates secured were as of an earlier date, as far 


as could be ascertained, they were still in effect at the time the study 
was made. 


Hours of Labor 


In au the industries discussed, except agriculture, the hours of 
labor are limited by legislation. The French Labor Code (Vol. II, 
Book I, Chapter I, art. 6) provides that ‘in industrial or commercial 
concerns, or in their dependencies, of whatever nature, public or 
private, lay or religious, even if they possess the character of profes- 


sional instruction or charity, the duration of work of the laborers or 
employees of either sex or of any age may not exceed 8 hours per day, 
or 48 hours per week, or an equivalent limitation based on a period of 
time other than the week.”? Variations of the 8-hour day established 
under the above law and exceptional or emergency digressions from 
it are arranged by the public authorities, regard being given to a 
balancing of the interests of employers and laborers. 

In the absence of specific statements to the contrary, wage rates in 
the industries discussed are based on the 48-hour week, either through 
a week of 6 days of 8 hours each, or of 5 days of 9 hours and 1 day of 
3 hours, or some other variation. 

The 8-hour day is not obligatory for agricultural workers, and work- 
ing hours depend entirely upon the agreement between employer and 
laborer. Most farm laborers work from sunrise to sunset, depending 
upon the nature of the task and the season; those employed by the 
day usually work eight hours. 


Child Labor 


Tue French Labor Code provides that ‘‘children may not be em- 
ployed nor admitted into factories, manufactures, mines, quarries, 


1 This report was prepared by the Anamee © Consular Service in France under the direction of L. 
Keena,; American Consul General. Consular officers petenstios in the preparation of the report were 
Frank Cussans, a ay James G. Carter, Calais; ld Playter, Lille; James P. Moffitt, Marseille: 
John B. Faust, Paris; 0. Gaylord Marsh, Strassburg; and Hugh S. Fullerton and William H. Windom, 
clerk, Lyon. 

2 Law of Apr. 23, 1919. 
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works or workshops of any kind, nor in their dependencies, whether 
they are public or private, lay or religious, even when these establish- 
ments possess a professional or charitable character, before the age of 
13 years.”’ There are certain exceptions to this provision, but they 
are unimportant for the purpose of this study. 


Free Housing and Transportation 


Tue provision of free housing for workers has not become a general 
custom in France. Many industrial establishments, however, espe- 
cially in the mining districts, have constructed lodgings for use by 
their employees without charge or at a nominal rent. Diversity of 
practice and lack of published information makes it impossible to form 
reliable estimates of the general effect of such isolated advantages 
upon the cash wages paid. 

In the smaller industrial centers, especially in the mining and tex- 
tile industries, free transportation to and from work is sometimes 
provided. 


Family Allowances 


THE custom of supplementing wages with special allotments or 
allowances to workers according to the size of their families developed 
during the war and has spread into nearly all fields of industrial 
enterprise. The system, consisting of contributions solely from 
employers to funds for distribution to workers in a particular industry 
or group of industries, has been entirely voluntary and optional. A 
law providing for compulsory contributions to family-allowance funds 
by all employers was enacted March 11, 1932. However, article 8 
provided that it should not become effective until some months after 
the promulgation of certain administrative regulations, and since 
this has not been done the new law remains without effect. Employers 
engaged in public works, however, have been required by a law enacted 
in 1922 to contribute to a fund for distribution according to the size 
of workers’ families, based on minimum rates fixed by each Department 
in France. 

A central organization called the Comité Central des Allocations 
Familiales, with offices in Paris, heads the system. A large proportion 
of the small organizations administering the funds for particular 
industries or groups of industries are represented on this central 
committee. In 1931 the total personnel of the industries adhering to 
the central committee numbered 1,850,000 workers, the allowances 
amounting to 380,000,000 frances ($14,896,000), or approximately $8 
per worker. The mining industry, the railways, aor a few smaller 
industries are not affiliated with the central committee but distribute 
the family allotments among their workers through their own 
organizations. 

It is estimated that at present there are between four and four and 
a half million persons in France who, in addition to their wages, 
benefit from family allotments to the extent of 1,700,000,000 francs 
($66,640,000) annually. This includes: beneficiaries of the member 
organizations of the central committee, independent organizations, 
and public-work organizations. 
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The average monthly family allowances in 16 of the important 


French industrial centers, according to the number of children in the 
family, are as follows: 


Family allowance 


- Sa eee oe 22. 81 franes * (89.4 cents). 
ERE lS RSE: 60. 66 franes ($2.38). 
FEL TO ae 109. 34 franes ($4.29). 

4 apes Fs cc eee og 172. 62 franes ($6.77). 
ee ee ea _. 240. 92 franes ($9.44). 
Ceiasas Sik ck 315. 26 franes ($12.36). 


It is apparent that workmen with families may receive, in addition 
to ns regular wages, cash benefits ranging from 89 cents to $12.36 per 
month. 

In addition to such cash allowances, there are certain benefits in 
kind, such as sending children to healthful localities, supplying visit- 
ing nurses, making loans for the purchase of household goods, free 
laundry, gifts of linen, subsidies to companies constructing free 
houses, milk allowances for children, birth bonuses, ete. Annual 
disbursements for such purposes from organizations affiliated with the 
central committee total about 10,000,000 francs ($392,000). 


Wage and Income Taxes 


Tue salary tax (impét sur les traitements) is payable by all persons 
domiciled in France on January 1, on their total salaries, pensions, 
annuities, or other remuneration earned or received during the pre- 
ceding year, either in France or abroad. The tax is essentially a 
neredaal tax, each member of a family being assessable separately on 
his own income. 

The following are among the most important sources ‘of personal 
income that are assessable: 

1. Salaries and remunerations received for services rendered (except 
family allowances). 

2. Remuneration in kind, such as accommodations, food, light, etc. 

3. Bonuses or Christmas gifts. 

4. Life pensioris (except war pensions or those arising out of civil 
accidents) and pensions for a limited period. 

5. Income of artisans and other individuals working for their own 
account, who would normally be assessable under the commercial- 
profits tax but who are specially exempted therefrom by law. 

From the income received certain deductions for taxation purposes 
are permitted, among which are the following: 

1. Salary tax paid during the preceding year. 

2. Contributions to pension-fund schemes, or alternatively, life- 
insurance prermiums. 

3. Traveling expenses to and from the place of business. 

4. Cost of Seame and periodicals necessitated by the occupation 
followed. 

5. Subscriptions to trade or professional associations. 

6. Extra cost of meals necessarily taken at restaurants, owing to 
distance of place of occupation from home. 

From the income thus arrived at, the following deductions for 
taxation purposes are allowed: 





3 Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. 
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1. Three thousand francs ($117.60) for the wife, if her income does 
not exceed this amount. 

2. Three thousand francs ($117.60) for each child under 18 years 
of age, and not in receipt of earned income in excess of this amount 
(this allowance is increased to 4,000 francs ($156.80) for the third 
and subsequent children). 

3. Two thousand francs ($78.40) for any other person under the 
taxpayer’s charge. , 

It should be observed that, if the husband and wife are both tax- 
able, then only the one who has the greater income is entitled to the 
deductions. 

Since January 1, 1930, the rate of tax payable has been 10 per 
cent, subject to the following relief: (2) When the taxable income 
arrived at in the manner set out above does not exceed 10,000 francs, 
it is totally exempted from the tax; (b) on taxable income between 
10,000 and 20,000 francs ($392 and $784) 50 per cent is taxable; 
between 20,000 and 40,000 francs ($784 and $1,568) 75 per cent is 
taxable, and in excess of 40,000 francs it is taxable in full. 

The many reservations and deductions connected with the applica- 
tion of this tax result in but few persons properly classified as workers 
paying it. 

While employers must submit data on their employees in connec- 
tion with. this, they do not withhold sums from their wages unless 
requested to do so in special cases by the authorities. 

The income tax (impét général sur le revenu) begins on incomes of 
10,000 francs ($392), but exemptions and deductions which are 
allowed rarely place a worker in the position of having to pay it. 


Social Insurance Deductions 


THE social insurance law which came into effect on July 1, 1930, 
provides for the compulsory insurance of all French wage earners 
whose annual remuneration does not exceed 15,000 francs ($588) or 
18,000 francs ($704.60) in cities of more than 200,000 inhabitants 
and in industrial centers. The risks covered are sickness, incapacity, 
old age, and death. 

For the purpose of contributions and benefits the insured are 
divided into five wage classes. The amount of the contribution thus 
varies in accordance with the wages of the insured, but the average is 
4 per cent of the wage. This sum is deducted from the pay by the 
employer who contributes an equivalent sum, the entire amount 
being turned over to the administrative authorities. 


Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


Wags are here shown for various industries, the following being 
representative of the French manufacture of products appearing in 
international commerce: Automobiles, textiles, metallurgy, clothing, 
furniture, tanning, beauty products, gloves, and beet sugar. 
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Automobile Industry 


Table 1 shows the average rates per hour for timework and plece. 
work in the automobile industry in the Paris district: 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES! IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY OF 


PARIS DISTRICT, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1932, BY OCCUPATION — 











The industry (except body building) 





[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. Exchange value of {; 
has been substantially at par] 











— ———___ 


Timework Piecework 










} 


Class of workers, occupation, and sex 


French | boos French pnited 
c » ww € , ‘ Ale 
| urrency currency currency | 


| currency 






































Skilled workers, male (professionnels): | Francs | Cents | Francs | Cents 

Tool sharpeners (affutewrs-outilleurs)...............------ , 6. 24 | eS pany 
nn eek catenin EE TA SSS SECS ES aT F 5. 52 | 21.6 | 6. 27 | 4 6 
Engine fitters and assemblers (ajusteurs-monteurs et asse m- 

blewrs) - bo Petia ON 5.61 | 22.0 6.48 | 25.4 
Tool adjusters, tool fitters (ajusteurs-outilleurs) “SS Meee he 6. 59 | 25. 8 | 7.09 | I7 8 
Drill adjusters (ajusteurs-traceurs) ___.____._....-.-...-.-- 6. 53 | _ & % sees 
Drillers (aléseurs) _- ae: 6. 37 25.0 | 6. 88 27.0 
e ‘oppersmiths (chaudronniers en cuivre au marteau) _____ 6. 29 Od SE 

Copper-pipe makers (chaudronniers en cuivre tuyauteurs)__ 5. 98 23. 4 | 6.61 | 25.9 
Boilermakers (chaudronniers en fer) _- 5. 82 | 22.8 | 6.78 | GF 
Cutters on semiautomatic or nonautomatic machines: (décol- 

leteurs sur machine demi-automatique ou non automatique) peu A Soke. Rr 6. 44 25.2 
Electrical adjusters eens). 2 RE. SIO _ 5. 67 8 Ae a 
Electrical fitters (électriciens-monteurs) _- See gi ees | 5. 71 22. 4 | 6. 28 4 F 
a ee Se Sere it 5. 34 20.9 | 6. 03 23.6 
Die stampers (estampeurs @ chaud et au mouton)...__- n Bae oh sis ba 7. 2 | 28.5 
Tinsmiths (ferblantiers)__..._- Wecamst atinsneh Ske behin lS ial st . duebtntees 6. 51 25.5 
Hammersmiths (forgerons @ main) _- Od re : 6. 06 23.8 6. 73 #. 4 
Toolsmiths (forgerons outillewrs) _...............-..-----.- 6. 59 | OE ee : 
Metal-lathe workers (fraiseurs) - Rill a ia eee LF 6.11 | 24.0 | 6.71 26.3 
Lathe-tool fitters (/raiseurs outilleurs) Pear, 6.72 | 26. 3 7.00 27.4 
Mechanical] adjusters (mécaniciens metteurs ‘au point) - nya 5. 94 23.3 6.77 2¢ 
Machinery fitters and assemblers (monteurs et monteurs | 

IID oo nhs oink Bik SON whe Uining es amn Gain wad 6+ 5. 77 22. 6 6.40 | 25.1 
Electric fitters on cars (monteurs électriciens sur voitures) ____| 5. 62 | 22.0 6. 53 25. ( 
Mortisers-planers (mortaiseurs-raboteurs)__............-.-- 6. 24 24.5 6. 87 26.9 
Nickel meng SEER, Rn Saree Se See 5. 56 | 21.8 6.17 24.2 
Die makers (outilleurs en matrice) -..............--.-.---. 6. 87 | oe. O33: ’ 
PUere TCP CENTS OU PEE) on o-oo ccn ce ene-a-- 5. 56 21.8 6.15 | 24.1 
Polishers and polisher grinders (polisseurs et polisseurs meu- | 

SIRS 28 EE aS j a 4 AME ARBRE 6.71 | 26.3 
Planers and rough squarers (raboteurs et dégauchisseurs) ___ 5.73 22.5 6. 82 | 26.7 
Tool planers (raboteurs et outilleurs) ____..........-.---- : 6. 64 26. 0 7. 06 27.7 
CR A RS EER ee FS PIR RES A Tt 6. 38 25. 0 6. 93 27.2 
Tool rectifiers and adjusters (rectifieurs-outilleurs)________ ey 6. 67 26.1 | 6. 97 27.3 
I ka iss Nn ens ain nenomitoas 6. 84 26.8 7. 42 29. 1 
Are-lamp weld ders (soudeurs @ Vautogéne)___.._._ ..- PELE 5. 82 22.8 6. 44 25. 2 
Gear cutters (tailleurs d’ engrenages)_.........-...-...----- 5. 72 22.4 6. 51 25.5 
Sheet-iron workers (¢6liers) -.........-.-........-.----.- -| 5. 87 23.0 6. 42 25.2 
SIONS Noelle pci ici nosh ee dace shaw es sw 5.79 22.7 6. 62 26.0 
Tool turners (tourneurs-outillewrs) .._...........-.-.-.---- . 6.73 26. 4 7. 02 27.5 
SED CII ch hin Cale Chao b bien ne lanwen ces anetios ssa 6. 59 25.8 6. 98 27.4 
ey SD ie oe Badan cecs cet cencpenesvuies 5.93 BD tide tik chinks 

Specialized workers, male (owvriers spécialisés): 

Sharpeners (affecteurs) _ _._.....-.-.-.-.---.-------- Mold 5. 48 21.5 5. 92 23. 2 
Adjusters, fitters (ajusteurs) _............-..------.--------- 4. 98 19.5 5. 62 22.0 
Clippers, stampers (cisailleurs, poinconneurs) sink Li ache we i 4. 88 19.1 5. 51 21.6 
Currier, jeather dressers RRR OE ae ene ee eS 5. 03 eee i ae . 
Metal scourers (décapeurs) - -_--..-----.------------------ 4.75 18.6 5. 34 20.9 
pape nd on automatic machines (décolleteurs sur machines” 














i acai. all premiums, bonuses, etc., except family allowances. 

















Specialized workers | 
Setters, by machine or by hand, of ordinary articles (dres- | 


( 
Ondiiawe meatern, Somenie. .<.......-..25. 2. Loe 
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Class of workers, occupation, and sex 





Timework 


Piecework 















French 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 


French 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 








male—Continued. 


seurs & la main et @ la machine de produits courants) - 
Sheet-iron cutters (ébarbeurs) 
Chasers (emboutisseurs) _.............__-___- 
Metal lathe workers (fraisseurs) _- adil 
File cutters and holders (frappeu rs et teneurs de tas) - 
Vireeaseere) ... 2... 24..- 
ee a 
Drillers (perceurs aw montage) -............-.---.--------. , 
a emiiwun 
EERSTE ea aE Ts ERE ae ; 
i a om iw 
Resetters (redresseurs) 
Sprin 


winders on automatic machines (ressortiers sur 
ine automatique). _.....-..._- 
Hand riveters (riveurs a la main) - 
1 IE SEE EE CD, ERT NI 
SEDI OE LEE RMS TRE Eee : 
ae 
Turners on automatic lathes (tourneurs sur tour a utomatique) - 
Turners on parallel lathes (tourneurs sur tour parallel) _- 
Hardeners, cementers (trempeurs—cimenteurs) _ - 
Cutters (tranconneurs) _._......._._-_-_- 
Verifiers (verificateurs) - 


Ordinary laborers, male (mancwvres) _- - _ _- PE are 
Foundry laborers, raale (mancewrres de fonderie) 
Specialized and ordinary workers, female: 


ESE SOREL, ETE ALES NOE ND eek 
Matchers (a cnc gama ~ SR eE fn  Pe haa aheotd 
Winders ( neuses) 

Spindlers (bobiniéres)__....___- 
Inspectors (contréleuses) ___ 
Sewers (couturiéres) 


Cutters knowing how to set t up renames sachant se 


a i Si eas ai bens 
Cutters (découpeuses) ____- z 


Cutters without knowledge of setting up (décolleteuses ne 


sachant pas se monter)_.........__-- 
ve (émailleuses) 


Tineatt erobantiér iiierarterosr~~s~arybeser mers n7 7 
Metal lathe workers (fraisewses).__......... ...-------_--- 
Mechanics (mécaniciennes) -_-_-__- pis Srieiiaaiaameaeaaih nies nialliailes oaks 
Corers (noyautewses) ____._...---.---- eH Pte eR Jeane 
Painters (peintres)___.............------ hid bi dincalew <i te 
RRA TREE RI rae ee 
Polishers on machines (polisseuses de mecanique)_....._----- 
NE ERE TE DI EI E B ERT eT 
Are-lamp welders (soudeuses @ l’autogéne)____....--.-------- 
Solderers (soudeuses a l’ étain) 
IN SES GEE TEBE EG EO SIE BEATE 
Workers specializing in other trades than those mentioned 
ouoriéres specialisées autres que les catégories ci-contre) 









Francs 


adjusters (ballonneuses)_.__.._.....___._-___---_-- 


Yo GOO um G2 Oo Ox GO GOGO Go Hm OS 
SZRBSSAUKRVVEES 


o> 
nw 


a 
as 
or O00! 
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ee at ee. 
coc on © 
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1 Including all premiums, bonuses, etc., except family allowances. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES!IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY OF CHE 
PARIS DISTRICT, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1932, BY OCCUPATION—Continued 


Automobile body building 


























Custom building Mass production 
| 
| 9 + 
| Timework | Piecework | Timework | Piecework 
Occupation a ' S 
Die Pre iat a 
| United | » | United United | » | Unitec 
French | crates | French States | Prench States | French) q. _ 
| eur- cox | om | eure —_ |~. 
| , ur- 
| Feney | rency | T°P°Y | rency | TE@°Y | rency | FEMCY | rency 
: | Francs | Cents | Francs| Cents | Francs | Cents | Frances |) Cents 
Locksmiths (ferreurs) -......--------- | 6.59) 25.8) 7.10) 27.8) 5.99] 23.5] 6.38 25.0 
Blacksmiths (forgerows @ main) - ----- 6.58 | 25.8| 7.72) 30.3) 5.92 23.2) 6.80 2%, 7 
Joiners (menuisiers ordinaires) - --.---- 6.46 | 25.3) 7.19) 2832) 5.64) 221) 6224 24.5 
Special automobile joiners (menuisiers | 
traceurs de voitures)_........--.----- | 699} 27.4] 7.68} 301] 604| 237) 687] 2%9 
Decorators (peintres finisseurs—lettres 
finition, rechampissage) - - .--...--.-- | 6.44) 25.2 7. 66 30.0; 5.55 21.8! 6.22) 244 
Ordinary painters (peintres hommes de 
ee ee 5.81} 22.8; 6.53| 25.6 5.25 | 20.6! 6.01 23.6 
Leather upholstery makers (selliers @ 
l’ établi ou confectionneurs).........-- | 6.27) 24.6 6. 59 25. 8 5.49 21.5 6.94) 23.3 
Leather upholsterers (selliers poseurs | | 
SIE tha occa andccacigne’ 6.79; 266: 7.48| 29.3] 5.77| 22.6] 6.63 26.0 
Sheet-metal workers (t6liers)_._.......| 6.57 25.8} 7. 1 


14; 20] 5.63} 221] 634) 29 


J —-— a — 
1 Including all premiums, bonuses, etc., except family allowances. 








Textile Industry 


Table 2 shows the average hourly rates in the textile industry in 
certain districts. 

In certain branches of the Lille textile industries, such as the weav- 
ing of velvets, velveteens, and Jacquard tapestries, piecework pay 
is almost universal. Such pay, of course, varies greatly, but a con- 
sideration of that prevailing for velvet weaving will give a general 
idea of its application. 

It will be seen from the table that the basic wage of the warper is 
3.69 frances (14.5 cents) per hour. This is the lowest hourly wage, 
and in general it may be said that the worker receives 15 per cent 
more when on a piecework basis. The pay of velvet workers is con- 
siderably higher, and varies according to the skill required. Workers 
may earn as much as 450 to 540 francs ($17.64 to $21.17) per week, 
but the average is probably in the neighborhood of 5.85 francs (22.9 
cents) per hour, or 281 francs ($11.02) per week. 


TABLE 2.—WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED DISTRICTS IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1932, BY PROCESS AND OCCUPATION 


Cotton and wool (Lille) 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. Exchange value of franc has 
been substantially at par] 





—— 





Average hourly rate 























Minimum Maximum 
Process, occupation, and sex | 
French _—— French _— 
currency currency currency | ourr ioc y 
Combing: Francs Cents Francs Cents 
CIRCUS TODD oii i sock cd cwcaunsenceeccn 2.70 10. 6 3. 09 12. 1 
Card cleaners, male (nettoyewrs de carde)_.._.........-.-.__- 2. 91 11.4 3. 07 12. 0 
Be io iia eins tins sca nancies adieliion 2.70 10. 6 2. 90 11.4 
Washers’ helpers, male (aide laveurs) _.._.............------ 2.70 10.6 2. 86 11.2 
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T\BLE 2-—-WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED DISTRICTS IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1932, BY PROCESS AND OCCU PATION—Continued 


Cotton and wool (Lille)—Continued 








Average hourly rate 





Minimum Maximum 


Process, occupation, and sex 





French ps ar French United 


currency currency currency getndies 





Combing—Continued. Cents 
Polishers, male (polisseurs) 
Polishers, female (polisseuses) 
Deobstructors, male (débowcheurs) 
Combers, male (peigneurs) 
Combers, female (peigneuses) 
Drawers, male (soigneurs) 
Drawers, female (soigneuses) 
Tank emptiers, male (remplisseurs de bic) 
Tank emptiers, female (remplisseuses de bac) 
Finishers, male (appréteurs) 
Finishers, female (appr éteuses) 
Utility men (hommes de peine) 
Packers, male (emballeurs) 
Bundlers, male (empaqueteurs) 
Bundlers, female (empaqueteuses) 
Wheelbarrowers, male (brouettewrs) 
Winders, male (bobineurs) 
Winders, female (bobinewses) 
Beaters, male (batteurs) 
Dryers, male (sécheurs) 
Dryers, female (séchewses) 
Burr removers, male (ébarbeurs) 
Burr removers, female (ébarbeuses) 
Spinning: 
Spinners, male (filewrs) 
Attachers, male (rattacheurs) 
Helpers (aides), under 18 years 
Preparation attendant, female (préparatrices) 
Ring-frame attendant, female (fileuses sur continu) 
ne (aides), spinning ring frames, female 
Twisting ring frame attendant, female (rétordeuses) 
Winders, doublers, twisters, etc., femase (bobineuses, soi- 
gneuses, rétordeuses) 
Breakers, female (casseuses) 
Utility men (hommes de peine) 
Carded spinning: 
Spinners, male (fileurs) 
Adjusters, male (ajusteurs) 
Attachers, male (rattacheurs) 
Attachers, female (rattacheuses) 
Helpers (aides), under 18 years 
Card attendants, male (cardeurs) 
First card cleaners, male (nettoyeurs de 1 ére carde) 
Second card cleaners, male (nettoyeurs de 2éme carde) ______- 
Mixers, male (mélangeurs) 
Collectors, male (collecteurs) 
Cop attendants, female (fileuses @ pot) 
Utility men (hommes de peine) 
Weaving: 
Weavers, male (tisserands) 
Warpers, male (encolleurs) 
Warpers, female (encolleuses) 
Removers of knots, female (purgev.ses de noeuds) 
Repairers of defects, female (remetteuses de défauts) 
Testers, male (verificateurs) 
Sizers, male (coileurs) 
Foil makers, female (re SEUSES) 
Warp mounters, male (monteurs de chaines) 
Threaders, male (enfileurs) 
Utility men (hommes de peineur) 
Dyeing (in tanks): 
Store keepers, male (magasiniers) 
Dye workers, male (teinturiers) 
achine workers, male (mécaniciens) 
Dryers, male (sécheurs) 
Washers, male (/aveurs) 
Bundlers, female (empaqueteuses) 
Boys 13 to 16 years (apprentis) 


Boys, 16 to 18 years ( entis 
Utility men (homanes de pole) 


Francs Cents 
10.9 3. 04 
2. 45 
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TABLE 2.—WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED DISTRICTS IN SEP. 


TEMBER, 1932, BY PROCESS AND OCCU PATION—Continued. 
Silk (Lyon district)! 








Average hourly rat; 





Process, occupation, and sex 


French 
currency 


State 


Ccurre 





Weaving: 
Bobbin winders, female (canneteuses) 
Reelers, female (dévideuwses) 
Warpers, female (owrdisseuses) ___ 
Weavers, male 9 a on Soli 
Weavers, female (tissewses) _ - 
Loom fixers, male (gareurs) _- 
Loom fixers, apprentices, male (apprentis gareurs)_. 
Dyeing: 
Dyers, male (coloristes) > 
Peeps Ge RUMENNOOE) oe ocean see an ane . 
Finishing: 
Finishers, male (finisseurs) 
Laborers, male (manoeuvres) 
Velvet weaving: 
Bobbin winders, female > aaaaaaaaag 
Reelers, female (dévideuses) 
Warpers, female (owrdissewses)___._______- 
Weavers, female (tisseuses) : 
Stoppers, female (stoppeuses)._._._____.__- omit hess 3 
Burlers, female (épincetteuses) 
Velvet dyeing: 
Dyers, male (coloristes) _____- 
Laborers, male (manoewvres) 
Velvet finishing: 
Glazers, male (lisseurs) 
IER RIES a eb aa rer gee umes A 
Combers, male (cardeurs) 
Luster ironers, male (miroitewrs)_____- 
Shavers, male (raseurs) 
Shavers, female (rasseuses) 
Plush finishers, male (appréteurs peluche).. 
Finishers, male (finisseurs) ’ 
Dee es ils Malden cicebas iy 
PE CII io non on Shani: oaieebeidinl ido onic pe ndetinednan 


Francs 


Sw eee 


PP HN 
SES 


58 


wo 
s 
~- 


aS Ss 


_ 
on 


PPPS wwe NAR NNNNNW 3 xs woe 


SRESSRSSSS SBS SSBSSR S 











Artificial silk (Strassburg district) 





Workers, male 

I oo dee dba  cchcc han ccnckbewens 1 esse lh hae pce aia Bek rae ce 
Handicrafts, male 

Electricians and machinists, male 








Workers, male 
Workers, female 


I hited 





1 Piecework. 

2 Per month. 

3 Per day; night work 25 per cent extra. 

4 Women on piecework earn from 25 to 30 francs per day. 

5 Per day; workers also receive free transportation to and from home, 
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Metallurgy 


The wages paid per hour in the metallurgical industry in the Paris 
district during January and February, 1932, are shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—HOURLY RATES IN THE METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY IN THE PARIS DIS- 
TRICT, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1932, BY OCCUPATION 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. Exchange value of franc 
has been substantially at par] 








Hourly wage rate ! 





Timework Piecework 
Class of worker, occupation, and sex 





French U nited French United 
currency | _,°*®S_ | currency | States 
currency currency 





Skilled workers, male (professionnels) : 
Fitters (ajusteurs) . 4 
Tool adjusters and fitters (ajusteurs outilleurs) 6. 28 
Hand adjusters (dresseurs a la main de profil) ___- _ - 5. 24 
Drawers (étireurs au banc de profils réglant leur outillage)_ 
Tube drawers (étirewrs au banc de tubes réglant leur outillage) - 
Furnace or skillet founders ( adenes au creuset et au four) - - 
Band rollers (lamineurs de bandes) 

Heat rollers (lamineurs @ chaud) 

Cold rollers (lamineurs a froid) _ _ _- 

Plank rollers (lamineurs de planches) 

Pointers (pointiers) 

Wire drawers (tréfileurs)_____- 

Special wire drawers (tréfileurs ‘rebattant les ‘filieres)_____- 

Wire drawers, copper (tréfileurs rebattant les filieres cuivre). 
Specialized workers, male (owvriers spécialisés): 

Band clippers (cisalleurs de bandes) 

Plank clippers (cisalleurs de planches) ----..........------ 

Clippers-punchers (cisalleurs-poincgonneurs) - ___- 

Crane and rolling-bridge conductors (conducteu rede grues a 

ponts roulants) 

Scourers (décapewrs)_..._..- SAS aa toa 

Machine setters (dresseurs @ la machine). 

Drawers (étireurs) 

Rolling-mill assistants (manoeurres de laminoirs) 

Temperers (recuiseurs) .........._..__--___- i Se : 

Metal cutters (scieurs sur metauz) ______. 

Verifiers (vérificateurs) 


Francs y Francs 


' 
' 
' 
' 


ocw fe I 
PP DAO SN NS oN oN 


oreo 
' 


wnn 
SSS ERBESSPENB: 


PROe NWOCKWOKRWOWOS! 


NWwoorws! 

















1 Includes all premiums, bonuses, etc., except family allowances, 
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Clothing Industry 


In Table 4 are shown average wage rates in the various branches of 
the clothing industry in the Paris district and in the ready-made 
clothing industry in the rest of France, in October, 1931: 


TaBLE 4.—WAGE RATES IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN THE PARIS DISTRICT 4 \p 
IN THE REST OF FRANCE IN OCTOBER, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. Exchange value of frinc 
has been substantially at par] 








Average wage rates 





is ae : Amount 
District, occupation, and sex 





United 
State 
currency 


French cur- 
rency 





Paris district 


Men’s clothing, ready made: 
Cutters, male (tailleurs d’habits) 6. 50 $0. 25 
Dressmaking and lingerie: 


Seamstress, first class (premiéres mains) __.........-- : 


Seamstresses, second class (deurieémes mains) 

Seamstresses, ordinary (petites mains) 
High-class dressmaking: 

Skilled finishers, female (bonnes appréteuses) 

Average finishers, female (moyennes appréteuses) 

Ordinary finishers, female (petites appréteuses) 


8. 56 
6. 40 
4. 52 
36. 69 
29. 34 
20). 38 


Apprentices, female (apprenties) Gy MESA 8. 15-10. 19 
Rest of France 


Clothing, ready made: 
Cutters, male (tailleurs d’ habits) 
Sewers, female (couwtwriéres) 
Underclothing makers, female (lingéres 
Vest makers, female (giletiéres) 
Embroiderers, female (brodeuses) 
Women’s hat makers, female (modistes) 














Furniture Industry 


The average hourly wages paid to males in the furniture industry 
in the Paris district and in the rest of France in October, 1931, are 
shown in the following statement: 


Paris district: Per hour 
Wood turners (tourneurs en bois) 6.75 franes (26.5 cents). 
Cabinetmakers (ébénistes) 6.75 franes (26.5 cents). 
Joiners (menuisiers) 6.25 franes (24.5 cents). 
Rest of France: 
Wood turners (tourneurs en bois) 
Cabinetmakers (ébénistes) 
Joiners (menuisiers) 


4.17 franes (16.3 cents). 
4.30 francs (16.9 cents). 
4.16 francs (16.3 cents). 


The average hourly rates paid in various centers of production in the 
tanning industry in October, 1931, are shown in Table 5: 
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TABLE 5.-AVERAGE HOURLY RATES IN THE TANNING INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED 
LOCALITIES IN 1931, BY SEX 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. Exchange value of franc 
has been substantially at par] 








Average hourly rate Average hourly rate 








Division of Males Females Division of Males Females 

industry and _ss ——-|| industry and 
locality locality Uni 

French | United French nited French| United 
cur- cur- | States cur- | * cur- | States 

| rency rency rency | Currency | y | rency |currency 


| 














Francs | Cen 
2. 50 | 


Heavy leather: | Francs| Cents 
Annonay - - 3. 50 | 13. 
Bordeaux 3.35| 13 
Bellac . - 275) 10. 
Chateaure- 

nault-. ie | 
Grenoble - . 3. 00 | 
Lanncy -- 3. 65 
Leenis..| 276 

3. 

3. 

a 

5. 

2. 


~ 
a” 


Heavy leather— | 
Continued. | Francs Francs 
2. 50 Romans -__. 3. 25 . 1. 7 


1.5 


wo © 


owns 
oO: @hw: OF Cee 


Strassburg_. . ‘ 1. 7! 
St. Amand 
les Eaux. 
Tournon__. 
Light leather: 
Annonay --- 
Graulhet- _- 
Grenoble _ __| 
Lu bru-| 
guiére_- 
Mazamet.. 


50 | 


os 
WRrwWuNsNwWON wWes 





| 
| 
| 


| 5A 





Millau___ 75 | 
Nantes _ - 25 | 
Oullins-.__-- 25 | 
rare..... 00 | 
Rennes 75 | 

















| 
| 


Beauty Products Industry 





The wage rates per hour paid in the beauty products industry in 
the Paris district in September, 1932, are shown in the following 
statement. The data relate to the manufacture of the products 
themselves as opposed to their containers of various materials. 
Ordinarily, only women are employed in the making of these products, 
for which no special skill or training is required. 

Overtime in the industry is usually paid for at 25 per cent above 
the regular wage rate. 


Under 15 years: Per hour 
Beginning 2.00 franes (7.8 cents). 
Aftér 6 months 2.25 franes (8.8 cents). 

Over 15 and under 16 years: 

Beginning F 2.25 franes (8.8 cents). 
After 6 months 2.50 franes (9.8 cents). 

Over 16 and under 17 years: 

Beginning -- - _- 2.50 franes (9.8 cents). 
After 6 months 2.75 franes (10.8 cents). 

Over 17 and under 18 years: 

Beginning 2.75 frances (10.8 cents). 
After 6 months 3.00 francs (11.8 cents). 
Over 18 years: 
Beginning 3.00 franes (11.8 cents). 
After 1 year 3.15 franes (12.3 cents). 
After 5 years. ___-.---- 3.25 franes (12.7 cents). 
Table heads (premiéres de table) 3.50 franes (13.7 cents). 
Carriers of materials (manutentionnaires) 3.40 franes (13.3 cents). 


Glove Industry 


The average monthly wages paid in the glove industry of the Lyon 
district in September, 1932, are shown in the following statement. 
The rates include cash payments of all kinds. Lodging is not 
furnished. 

159776°—33—13 
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Per month 

Parers, male (mégissiers) _______-.--------- 5 a Peg oa 650 franes ($25.48). 
a SI TT i i on tine bt Se od miei 850 franes ($33.32). 
Skin stakers (palissonneurs) ______._-.-------------- 850 francs ($33. 39), 
COU CINE SI in i i ie nsccaneio’ 950 franes ($37.24). 
Glové dressers (dresseurs) ......_.......-.---------- 750 frances ($29.40). 
Beare LOSNNOINOOD «. .. 6 6 ic monubicteunesncusd 375 franes ($14.70). 
Factory employees, male (employés de fabrication) ____-_ 1,050 franes ($41.16). 


Factory employees, female (employées de fabrication) _._. 675 frances ($26.46). 
Warehouse employees, female (employées de magasin)__ 575 francs ($22.54). 


Beet Sugar Industry 


In the beet-sugar industry in 1931, men received an average daily 
wage of 31.83 franes ($1.25); women, 18.29 franes (71.7 cents); and 
children, 17.05 franes (66.8 cents). 


Glass Industry 


Ordinary workers (male and female) making watch crystals, eye 
glasses, and ordinary glasses in the Strassburg district earn monthiy, 
by piecework, from 400 to 700 frances ($15.68 to $27.44), while spe- 
cialists, such as engravers, painters, etc., earn from 900 to 1,000 
francs $35.28 to $39. 20). Only about 10 per cent of all the workmen 
are specialists. The workers coming from a distance—about one- 
third of the total—have free apartments, while those living near by 
pay rent. 

In the window-glass industry in the Saar region the wages range 
from 3.78 to 5 frances (14.8 to 19.6 cents) per hour and in glass-bottle 
manufacture in the same region the range is from 3.64 to 8.33 francs 
(14.3 to 32.7 cents) per hour. A family allowance of 25 frances (98 
cents) a month is paid to wives of workers and 12.50 franes (49 cents) 


for each child. 
Chemical Industry 


In the soap and candle industry in the vicinity of Strassburg men 
are paid an average of 3 francs (11.8 cents) per hour and women from 
2 to 2.25 frances (7.8 to 8.8 cents) per hour. 

A family allowance of 2 francs (7.8 cents) a day is paid for each child. 
A special indemnity of 30 to 35 francs ($1.18 to $1.37) a month is 
paid for rent. Social insurance charges are the same as in other 


industries. 
Paper Industry 


The wages of men in paper mills in the Strassburg district averave 
from 3 to 3.80 frances (11.8 to 14.9 cents) per hour and those of women 
from 2.25 to 2.50 franes (8.8 to 9.8 cents) per hour. 

The family allowance amounts to 2 frances (7.8 cents) a day for 
each child. No special indemnity is paid for rent. 


Flour Mills 


Flour mills in the Strassburg district work three shifts of 8 hours 
daily and also Sundays and holidays. 

The wages of foremen average 4.20 francs (16.5 cents) per hour and 
those of ordinary workers from 3.20 to 3.80 frances (12.5 to 14.9 cents) 
ww to the length of time employed. No extra pay is given for 

~ ht and Sunday work. 

he family allowances range from 1 franc (3.9 cents) per day for |! 
child to 6 franes (23.5 cents) for 4 children, with an additional 2 
francs (7.8 cents) for each child above this number. 
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Wages in the Mining Industry 
Coal Mining 


BELow are given wage data as of September, 1932, in four mining 
regions. 

Calais region.—Approximately 40 per cent of the entire personnel 
(80 per cent of the underground workers) are on piece work, while 
the remainder are on an 8-hour shift basis. 

The piecework men are paid on the amount of coal extracted by 
them from the veins. They usually work in groups of from 5 to 50, 
under the charge of a foreman, who is paid separately by, and largely 
represents the interests of, the mine owners. The earnings of the 
gangs are calculated at the end of a 15-day working period on the 
number of ‘‘berlines”’ (i. e., small wagonnets with a capacity of 500 
kilos or 1,102 pounds) of coal produced. The rate per ‘“berline”’ 
varies according to the obstacles and difficulties encountered in any 
particular vein, and is determined by the foreman. In cases of dis- 
agreement between the foreman and the men as to the rate, a mine 
engineer is called in for a decision. The rate varies according to the 
run of the vein, and during a working period, or even during a shift, 
the price allowed may be changed several times. 

The lowest rate thus far paid per berline is said to have been 4 francs 
(15.7 ents) and the highest, 10 francs (39.2 cents). The total earn- 
ings of the pieceworkers are divided among the members of the gang 
at the end of each “quinzaine,” or 15-day period, each man receiving 
a share calculated on his grading as a mine worker. For this purpose, 
four gradings have been instituted, viz, grades 7, 8, 9, and 10. The 
grade 10 men are the most proficient and ordinarily the highest paid 
men, while grades 9 to 7 are usually slightly inferior workmen and 
juniors qualifying for the higher paid ratings. Approximately 30 
per cent of the underground workers are grade 10 men. 

Following is an example of the way the earnings are divided: A 
gang of 25 men, comprising 9 grade 10 hewers; 8 grade 9 hewers; 5 
grade 8 hewers; and 3 grade 7 hewers, extract, say, 200 berlines of 
coal in a shift, each berline being assessed by the foreman at the rate 
of 5 francs (19.6 cents). The total earnings of the gang for the shift 
would be 1,000 franes ($39.20), i. e., 200 berlines at 5 francs (19.6 
cents). The grade 10 man’s ratio share is 100; that of the grade 9 
man, 95; that of the grade 8 man, 90, and that of the grade 7 man, 85. 
Thus, for this particular example, the total sum earned would be 
divided into 2365ths (9x 100, plus 8x95, plus 590, plus 3 x 85). 
The grade 10 men would receive 100/2365 or 42.30 francs ($1.65) each; 
the grade 9 men, 95/2365 or 40.19 francs ($1.58) each; the grade 8 men 
90/2365 or 38.07 francs ($1.49) each, and the grade 7 men, 85/2365 
or 35.95 francs ($1.41) each. 

The agreement between the mine owners and the workers, however, 
as now modified, stipulates that the average daily wage, constituting 
the ‘‘basic salary”? of a vein worker, according to grade, shall be as 
follows plus a bonus of 10 per cent: 

35.00 francs ($1.37), plus 10 per cent, or 38.50 frances ($1.51). 
32.47 francs ($1.27), plus 10 per cent, or 35.72 francs ($1.40). 


29.91 francs ($1.17), plus 10 per cent, or 32.90 frances ($1.29). 
28.00 francs ($1.10), plus 10 per cent, or 30.80 frances ($1.21). 
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These basic salaries, together with a changeable bonus, have be. 
in operation since November 6, 1928, when the a eement went in: 
effect. The bonus, however, which was signals fixed at 10 per 
cent, has undergone various changes. It was raised to 17 per cent on 
April 16, 1929, and to 25 per cent effective October 1, 1929. It was 
reduced to 21 per cent, effective April 1, 1931; to 19 per cent, effective 
May 16, 1931; to 13 per cent, effective February 1, 1932; and final! y 
to 10 per cent, effective April 1, 1932. The wages given above are 
average wages, and the actual amounts paid are about 1 to 2 francs 
(3.9 to 7.8 cents) in excess thereof. The agreement further stipulates, 
however, that the actual amount paid shall in no case be less than ‘4 
per cent ‘of the average wage. If, during the course of a wage period 
of 15 days, it is seen by the foreman that his group will not, by the 
work they are turning out, earn the stipulated sum, he either advises 
the men to make a oreater production effort, or, if ‘he realizes this is 
not possible, he increases the sum to be allowed per berline. Long 
experience enables the foreman, as well as the men themselves, to 
estimate just what amount should be allowed per berline from the 
outset. 

For workers paid by the day, except boys (galibots), there is no 
real agreement wage, although the conventional 10 per cent bonus 
applies to this class of worker as well as to the piecework miner. 
Laborers, whether for underground or surface work, other than recov- 
nized pieceworkers, are engaged at arate based upon what they merit 
and the work to be done. There are more or less recognized extremes, 
however, established for the various classes of these workers, accor«- 
ing to sex and age. A starting wage, fixed at the time of hiring, is 
increased, as indicated, by the conventional bonus, and this bonus 
applies to all subsequent revisions of the initial wage. The daily 
wage for boys (galibots), beginning at the age of 13, 1s increased by 
-t 70 franc (2.7 cents), for every increase of six months in age, up to 

6 years, as follows: 

13 years... 13.20 frances (51.7 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 14.52 frances (56.9 cents 
13% years__ 13.90 frances (54.5 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 15.29 franes (59.9 cents 
14 years_.. 14.60 frances (57.2 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 16.06 franes (63.0 cents 
14% years__ 15.30 francs (60.0 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 16.83 francs (66.0 cents 


l5years_._ 16.00 frances (62.7 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 17.60 francs (69.0 cents) 
15% years__ 16.70 franes (65.5 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 18.37 franes (72.0 cents 


From 15% years to 18 years and above, the amount of the increase 
per 6 months of age is as follows: 


1G eRe... oi cds ee 20.57 franes (80.6 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 22.63 francs 
(88.7 cents). 

16% years 21.55 frances (84.5 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 23.70 francs 
(92.9 cents). 

BY POINS.. . Se cévlkasiew 22.53 franes (88.3 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 24.78 francs 
(97. 1 cents). 

23.54 franes (92.3 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 25.89 francs 

(101.5 cents). 

18 years and more___._ 26.34 franes (103.3 cents), plus 10 per cent, or 28.97 
frances (113.6 cents). 


While, as indicated, there is no definite or conventional wage 
schedule for day workers, other than boys, as shown above, investi- 
gation reveals that they received in Se tember, 1932, the following 
wages, per shift of 8 hours, including t the conventional bonus of 1) 
per cent. 
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\BLE 6.—-AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF DAY WORKERS IN COAL MINES IN THE 
CALAIS REGION, SEPTEMBER, 1932 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par =3.92 cents; exchange value of franc has 
been substantially at par| 











Average daily wages 





Class of workers, and occupations United 
States cur- 
rency 


French 
currency 





Underground workers (owvriers du fond): Francs 
Pickmen (picquers, ourriers d’ about) 38. 50-40. 14 $1. 51-$1. 59 
a hao -| 32. 08-35. 54 1, 26- 1. 38 
Timbermen (raccommodeurs) 28. 66-34. 48 1. 12- 1.35 
Fillers-in, truckmen and laborers (remblay yeurs, herscheurs et manoeuvres ), 

over 21 years of age___._.- Paling he Seep olale 2 ie 27. 29-29. 54 1. 07- 1.16 

Surface workers (ourriers du jour): 
Machinists and machinists’ om (machinistes et aide-machinistes) _- 26. 58-42. 16 1. 04— 1. 6: 
Firemen (chauffeurs) - he _| 25. 05-31. 01 .98- 1.5 
Shaftsmen (moulineurs) _- 24. 66-31. 26 .97- 1. 2 
Laborers (manoeuvres) over 21 years of age 24. 66-26. 59 .97- 1. 
re cease eee Cen aE ONO. oe ass ok cc a ch 9. 66-15. 04 .38- . Ag 











In addition to the wages, there is a family allowance for heads of 
families amounting to 1 france (3.9 cents) per aay for the first child, 
1.50 franes (5.9 cents) per day for the second child, and 2 franes (7.8 


cents) per day for the third ae each subsequent child up to the age 
of 13 years. A worker having 5 children under 13 years of age, for 
instance, would receive a rite ily allowance of 8.50 francs (33.3 cents) 
per day. 

Workers who are heads of families are housed free; except for a 
nominal upkeep charge rangi ng from 27 to 78 cents permonth. Single 


men are not usually furnished quarters. Free water is supplied, to- 
gether with approximately 7 metric tons of coal per annum to each 
household. 

All workers receive free medical treatment, medicines, and appli- 
ances, as well as payment during illness, ranging from 4 to 10 francs 
(15.7 to 39.2 cents) per day, through locally organized societies under 
State control, operated especially in connection with the mining in- 
dustry and independent of the French national social insurance 
scheme. All workers, through payments to the Miners’ Pensions 
Fund (Caisse Autonome de Retraite des Ouvriers Mineurs), operated 
nationally, qualify for old-age pensions up to 5,000 francs ($196) 
annually, at the age of 55, after 30 years’ service, and proportionally 
for shorter periods of service. In connection with both sick benefit 
and pension insurance, the employer makes a contribution equal to 
that of the worker, while the State makes occasional grants to the 
sick benefit societies amounting to what the State would ordinarily 
contribute if the mine workers came within the general French social 
insurance régime (approximately 20 francs (78.4 cents) per worker). 
Workers also qualify, through compulsory contributions to a fund 
recently constituted for the purpose, for free coal allowances on retire- 
ments under the pension scheme, as provided by the law of July 8, 
1932. The employers also contribute te this fund an amount equal 
to the contributions of the workers. 

The deductions from the miners’ wages on account of the three 
types of insurance amount to 5.5 per cent of their earnings for the 
pension fund; not more than 1.75 per cent (1.45 per cent in 1931) of 
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their earnings, nor more than 180 francs ($7.06) per year for the sick 
fund; and 0.15 per cent of their earnings for the fund for free fuel fo; 
pensioned miners. As indicated, the mining companies contribute 
an equal amount to these three funds for each worker. 

Saar region.—The statement below shows the average wages in 
the Saar coal mines: 


Underground workers: 
Pickmen 4 38.70 franes ($1.52). 


36.12 franes ($1.42). 
34.18 franes ($1.34). 
32.25 franes ($1.26). 


5 34.18 franes ($1.34). 
TIL. Giids ante head Silk chen oad ies DAs sk pd od nla 5 32.25 frances ($1.26). 
5 30.90 franes ($1.21), 


The foregoing wage scale went into effect on May 31, 1931, under a 
contract between the Direction of Mines and the four syndicates. 
Proposals were made for reduction of wages in 1932, but the Minister 
of Public Works decided in September, 1932, to postpone the reduction 
of wages to a later date. 

Deductions from wages are made for social insurance, for the wage 
tax, and for fines. For social insurance of all kinds the deductions 
amount to 98 francs per month. Miners taken by motor busses 
must pay their own fare. Those living at a distance, returning only 
weekly to their families, either hire sleeping accommodations in 
private quarters or pay a reduced sum for accommodations in the 
dormitories maintained by the Direction of Mines. The family 
allowance amounts to an average of 1.50 frances (5.9 cents) per day for 
each member of the family not working. 

Lyon region.—Miners are paid for the most part on a bonus system, 
comprising a minimum with subsequent payments for larger output. 
These conditions vary in different mines and under different condi- 
tions. In the most important mines of the Sadne-et-Loire, the average 
daily wages for the second quarter of 1932 were as follows: 

Per day ° 
Underground workers (ouvriers de fond) 38.80 franes ($1.52). 


Surface workers (ouvriers de jour) 28.10 frances ($1.10). 
Drillers (picqueurs) 43.50 frances ($1.71). 


Surface workers: 


Iron Mines 


In the iron mines of the Strassburg district there is a family allow- 
ance for each working-day of 1 franc (3.9 cents) for the wife, 1.25 francs 
(4.9 cents) for the first child, 1.50 franes (5.9 cents) for the second child 
and 2 francs (7.8 cents) for each succeeding child. About 51 per cent of 
the workers occupy lodgings at reduced rentals and receive coal at 
special rates. An average of 1.74 francs (6.8 cents) per working-day is 
charged each worker for social insurance, the employer paying 2.(9 
francs (8.2 cents) as his contribution. 

The daily rates paid in the iron mines of the Strassburg region in 
September, 1932, are shown in the following statement. 





4 Average per 6-hour day; minimum, 36.12 franes ($1.42). 

5 Per 8-hour day. . 

6 Includes family allowances and all other cash payments of every nature. Does not include material 
advantages which are considerable, as coal is usually supplied either free or at a nominal figure and housing 
accommodation is furnished in much the same way. 
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Per day 
Pick ones) Ve O55. 22. See ene 744. 68franes ($1.75). 
Other underground workers (autres ouvriers de 


fond) 36. 96—41. 95franes ($1.45-$1.64). 
Surface workers (ouvriers du jour) 27. 52 franes ($1.08). 


Average for all workers 34. 87 frances ($1.37). 
Potash Mines 


The statement following shows the wage rates paid in the potash 
mines of the Strassburg region in September, 1932: 


Per day 
Pickmen (picqueurs) 841. 35 franes ($1.62). 
Other underground workers (autres ouvriers de 


fond) 35. 35-37.44 franes ($1.39-$1.47). 
Surface workers (ouvriers du jour) 30. 05 frances ($1.18). 


Average for all workers 34. 00 franes ($1.33). 


Family allowances are also paid, the rate per working-day being as 
follows: 


For 1 child 1.35 franes (5.3 cents). 

For 2 children 3.00 franes (11.8 cents). 
For 3 children 5.05 frances (19.8 cents). 
For 4 children 7.50 franes (29.4 cents). 
For 5 children 10.35 franes (40.6 cents). 
For 6 children 13.60 franes (53.3 cents). 
For 7 children 17.25 franes (67.6 cents). 
For 8 children 21.30 franes (83.5 cents). 
For 9 children 23.75 franes (93.1 cents). 


Social insurance is compulsory at the same rates as in the iron 
mines. 


Excellent lodgings in cotta aoe are furnished families at very cheap 


rates. Single men also get re 


Wages in Oil Production 


Tue average daily wages in the production of oil in the Strassburg 
district are as follows: 


uced prices. 


Per day 


Pickmen (picqueurs) 836.19 franes ($1.42). 
Other underground workers (autres 


ouvriers de fond) 27.48 frances ($1.08). 
Surface workers (owvriers de jour).._ 24.14 francs ($0.95). 


Average for all workers._... 26.13 franes ($1.02). 


The family allowance amounts to 2 francs (7.8 cents) for each child. 
Social insurance is compulsory and costs about the same as in other 
mines through company insurance, instead of State, which is per- 
mitted under the law regulating this problem. 


Wages in Agriculture 


Tue wages of agricultural workers are reported every two years by 
the prefects in the different Departments. As the reports for 1932 
are not yet available the average wages paid in October, 1930, are 
shown in the following table: 





’ For 8 hours per day from mouth to pit and return. 8 Per 6-hour day. 
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TABLE 7.-AVERAGE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM DAILY WAGES OF DIFFERE 


CLASSES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN THE FRENCH DEPARTMENTS |» 
OCTOBER, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. Exchange value of franc } 
been substantially at par] 








Average wages in the Departments 





Average for entir: 

















country 
Maximum Minimum 
Sex and occupation 
French bg French —— French weet 
currency | currency | CUFFEDCY | currency | UTEBCY | currence: 
Males: Francs Francs Francs 
i ee | 40. 00 $1. 57 14. 95 $0. 59 22. 77 $0. 89 
be eg RE Se aE NT 35. 00 1. 37 12. 85 . 50 21. 1L _&3 
yO REL es SARA EE EL 37. 50 1. 47 16. 00 . 63 24. 04 94 
Females: 
IS oo iiictiis kina enamintatabss tes 25. 00 . 98 9. 00 - 35 15. 57 61 
ame Es. Sa 24. 25 - 95 8. 00 al 14. 84 58 




















These figures include all payments in kind. Lodging is calculated 
at 250 to 300 francs ($9.80 to $11.76) per year for men and 225 to 
250 francs ($8.82 to $9.80) for women, and food at 12 to 15 francs 
(47.0 to 58.8 cents) per day for men and 8 to 10 francs (31.4 to 39.2 
cents) for women. In view of depressed conditions it is probable 
that present-day farm wages are substantially lower than the above. 

The wages of agricultural workers were fixed in Bouches-du-Rhone 
by a decree of the prefect, effective July 1, 1932. These rates were 
mandatory only for this department but it is said they were generally 
applied throughout the Marseille consular district. Wage contract: 
in agricultural work in this district are made only for work by the 
day or the year. 

The average daily and yearly wages of icultural workers ani 


the average cost of payments in kind in this district are shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE DAILY AND YEARLY WAGES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF BOUCHES-DU-RHONE, FRANCE, 
JULY 1, 1982 

{Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par = 3.92 cents. Exchange value of franc ha: 

been substantially at par] 





























Average wages Payments in kind 
Per day Per year ! Lodging | Food 
Sex and occupatio ] 
” ” 7 Unit- United : Unit- Unit- 
French! ed | French States French} ed |French| ed 
cur- |States} cur- cur- | cUr- |States| cur- (States 
rency | cur- | rency reney | TeMcy | cur- | rency | cur- 
rency rency rency 
Francs Francs Francs , | Francs 
Tike ORIN, co iccncccnccccctasscdnus 28.0 |$1.10| 7,840 |$307. 33 250 |$9. 80 11 | $0. 43 
Day laborers, female--.....................- 15.0} .59| 4,200] 164.64 7. 84 8 31 
PE Is BINS hick nctidccsacncesens.e 24.2| .95)| 7,250} 284.20 11. 76 ll . 43 
bp SS” a Seem 13.0} .51 | 3,900) 152.88 9. 41 9 . 30 
Ce I SI i ce ii dir entnn 3 aw chivaewaibil ce 27.0 | 1.06} 8,100 | 317. 52 0. 58 
NE Se be ee ee 27.4 | 1.07 | 10,000 | 392.00 
Weeuemee MNGIO..0- 4-2-2 5seece-nes- 35.0 | 1.37 | 10,500 | 411. 60 
Woodcutters, female___.................-.-- 250) tobe eee tb oe Ep 1....----).--..-)..---...]--- 
iin dcvocinwrcesnnqescescud news 27.0} 1.06} 8,100 | 317.52 i‘... 
Meer SoremMen.. . nc eneee cece bos 40.0 } 1. 57 | 12,000 | 470. 40 
PIR wiinie nndemobaumpioiive wise 34.0 | 1.33 | 10,800 | 423. 36 
irri tn dn atinn inna wn mene niug 47.2 | 1.85 | 17,000 | 666.40 |_.______|_____- 
Wine-cellar employees ---_--..-------------- 46.7 | 1.83 | 14,000 | 548.80} 600 |23.52}....__-- 
Ce in ciaie dns ono nck nineete ae ie 28.0} 1.10] 7,840 | 307. 33 |_...._--]__..-- 



































1 Including payment in kind. 
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The Departments of Dordogne, Correze, Charente, and Charente- 
Inferieure produce walnuts and a number of other food products 
which are exported via Bordeaux to various foreign countries. The 
Department of the Gironde is the principal department producing 
wine in the Bordeaux consular district. The yearly wage scale for 
farm labor in the above-mentioned departments is as follows: 


6,000 frances ($235.20). 
Dordogne 4,200 frances ($164.64). 
Correze 5,000 franes ($196.00). 
Charente 5,200 franes ($203.84). 


Charente-I nferieure 6,500 frances ($254.80). 
Women: 


Gironde 3,000 frances ($117.60). 
Dordogne 2,400 frances ($94.08). 

Correze 3,600 franes ($141.12). 
Charente 3,000 franes ($117.60). 
Charente-Inferieure 4,000 franes ($156.80). 

In some instances the farm hands are provided with a house and 
carden, firewood, and two or three barrels of wine per year, and con- 
sequently the yearly wage scale is correspondingly lower, amounting 
to 400 to 500 franes ($15.68 to $19.60) per month for man and wife. 

Grape cutters receive from 12 to 14 francs (47.0 to 54.9 cents) per 
day, with board and lodging furnished, and grape carriers receive 15 
to 18 franes (58.8 cents to 70.6 cents) per day, board and lodging 
furnished. 

In the Departments of Dordogne and Correze an average of 14 
franes (54.9 cents) net per day is paid to women and girls for cracking 
walnuts. In Bordeaux women are paid 12 francs (47.0 cents) per 
kilogram of shelled walnuts, which is equivalent to 12 to 24 frances 
(47.0 to 94.0 cents) per day, depending on the quality and quantity 
of the nuts cracked. Women working by the day are paid 15 to 18 
franes (58.8 to 70.6 cents) and men receive 25 to 30 franes ($0.98 to 
$1.18) per working-day of eight hours. 


Wages in Naval Stores and Lumber Industries 


Tue wage scale for labor in the Bordeaux district in the production 
of naval stores, mine props, and railway ties, is 5,200 francs ($203.84) 
per annum for men and 3,400 francs ($133.28) for women. The wage 


scale in sawmills and lumber yards is as follows, being unchanged from 
the preceding year: 


Per hour: 


Unskilled labor 3.75 frances (14.7 cents). 


Skilled labor 5.00 frances (19.6 cents). 
Per day: 


Unskilled labor 30.00 francs ($1.18). 
Skilled labor 45.00 francs ($1.76). 

This is the scale for an 8-hour day, with double pay for overtime. 
The wages are net, except for a social-insurance contribution of 1.50 
franes (5.9 cents) per man per day. These workers have no family 
allowances and no free housing. Boys’ from 16 to 18 years of age 
receive from 15 to 25 francs (58.8 to 98.0 cents) per day. 

Dockyard workers are paid 37 francs ($1.45) per g-hour day for 


loading or unloading general merchandise and 39 francs ($1.53) per 
day for coal. 





Wages in Norway in 1932! 


ORWEGIAN industries are still operating on the basis of an 

8-hour day, with a maximum of 48 working hours per week. 

The working hours may be reduced in certain industries, but under the 
law the maximum of 48 hours per week can not be exceeded. 

Family allowances and payments in kind no longer exist in Norway. 
Some of the large paper mills, power plants, and other industries. 
however, furnish their employees living quarters at nominal rentals. 
In most industries paid holidays are fixed in collective agreements. 

Under the present laws there are no special wage taxes, but all 
workers are subject to the general income tax. 

Compulsory insurance against sickness exists in all branches of 
industry, and is applicable to all workers and employees with an 
income not exceeding a certain basic level, which at present is 4,500 
kroner? per annum. Under the law now in force, the employee 
contributes six-tenths of the insurance cost, the employer one-tenth, 
the municipality one-tenth, and the Federal Government two- 
tenths. The worker’s share is generally deducted from his wages. 

In 1930 practically all wage agreements were extended without any 
changes in the existing rates, but reductions occurred in nearly 
all wage schedules in 1931. Only the match factories, the canning 
factories, the stone industry, and the margarine factories in Oslo and 
Lysaker extended their agreements without noteworthy changes. In 
1930 the municipality of Oslo entered into a two years’ agreement 
which was not subject to adjustment in accordance with the index 
number of cost of living. A two years’ wage agreement was also 
made for the electro-chemical industry, with the option of an index 
adjustment in August, 1931, but this was postponed until 1932. 

The wage reductions which were made at the time of the joint 
settlement after the widespread labor conflict that occurred in 
Norway in the period from April to September, 1931, vary from 6 to 
8 per cent, simanane for certain trades slightly smaller reductions 
were made and for one or two trades somewhat larger reductions. 
From the third quarter of 1930 to the third quarter of 1931 the cost- 
of-living index dropped from 161 to 151, or 6.2 per cent. It would 
appear, therefore, that the cuts corresponded more or less to the 
price decline. 

The trades which were not involved in the labor conflict revised 
their agreements in the fall of 1931, and the reductions made were 
somewhat smaller than for the trades included in the joint settle- 
ment. In October, 1931, a new agreement was drawn up for the 
bakers and pastry makers, providing for a reduction of 3 per cent; 
and in December, 1931, one for teamsters and truck drivers, reducing 
wages 3 to 4 per cent. Cea 

There are given below a number of tables showing the wage scales 


in the leading industries in 1931. Because of the wide fluctuations 





1 This report was prepared, late in 1932, by Thomas H. Bevan, American consul general, Oslo. 
2 Krone at par=26.8 cents; average exchange rate in December, 1932=16.9 cents. 
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in the exchange at the present time, owing to the fact that Norway 
has gone off the gold standard, conversions into United States cur- 
rency are made at par and also at the average exchange rate for the 
month of December, 1932. 

The survey was made in the latter part of 1932 and, although in 
some cases the wage rates secured were as of an earlier date, so far 
as could be ascertained they were still in effect at the time the study 
was made. | 

Wages in Certain Trades 


TABLES 1 and 2 show average wage rates in specified trades in 
Norway and Oslo in 1931. In most instances the rates given are 
for the period after negotiation of new wage agreements in the fall 
of 1931. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY AND DAILY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED TRADES IN 
NORWAY AND OSLO, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone at par=26.8 cents; at average exchange rate for 
December, 1932=16.9 cents] 








Average rate of wages 





Per hour Per day 





Trade, industry, and city United States United States 
currency currency 





—| Norwegian 
Atex-| Currency At ex- 


change At par change 
rate rate 





Kroner Cents Kroner 
GEES TS Ra Ne ees SE ' 24.0 ; 


I a SS Sues 
Building laborers and hod carriers 
a paisa 
Cement workers 
Laundry workers, female 
Paper industry: 
Cellulose-factory workers 
Paper-mill workers 
p-mill workers 
Lumber industry: 
Sawmill workers, inside____...._._._----- 
Sawmill laborers, inside 
Millyard workers 
Metal indus, *y: 
Skilled workers - - e 
_ Laborers... -- ME eee dquitlidepewsss 
Mining industry: 
Underground and surface workers 


City of Oslo 
Carpenters... .........-.-.--- pn dibensn sendy os 
die ah elltin SUF a wainecot mies 


Building laborers and hod carriers 
Painters 


1. 53 
1. 38 
1 
1 


47 


See oe 
2 ee ee ee 
aS ae oe 
ae 
as €: = 2s 

i 


tt pe 
BSB =: 


pp 
SAB 


S538 


Unskilled workers-__..-........---..---- ; 
Brewery industry, female workers 
Tobacco industry: 

Male workers , 

i ee EES 
Cement and other foundation workers 
eer greenhouse workers: 























1 Average earnings, second half of 1931. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES IN SPECIFIED TRADES IN NORWAY AND OSL0, 
93 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone at par=26.8 cents; at average exchange rate {,) 


December, 1932= 16.9 cents] 








Trade, industry, and city 


Average rate of wages per week 





United States currency 





Norwegian 
currency 


At par 


At exchany: 





Bakers. - - -- 


Shoemakers, hand___-_-___. 


Teamsters.........- 


ee I, £5 bo - cdwia a ss odo RE > dock hen Dencdemibanins 


City of Oslo 
ee cere eee ee 


i ie soil 
as 2. cc. danemibiarn sa tigia Aisi Slee detained elie 


SESE TE 


Brewery industry, male workers 


Longshoremen____- 
| REPO EES CaP Re) eer 838 
Seamstresses, factory - « ......--.---- 





kroner 
69. 00 


2. 
60. 00-65. 00 
66. 00 
70. 00 
60. 50-70. 84 
60. 00 
57. 50-69. 00 
25. 00-30. 00 


12. 17 
10. 14-10. 0 

1} 

11. 83 
10. 23-11. 97 

10. | 
9. 72-11. 66 
4. 23- 5.07 














Wages in Agriculture 


In TABLE 3 average earnings of agricultural workers in the 1931-32 
season are given for temporary as well as permanent employees. 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1931 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone at par=26.8 cents; at average exchange rate for 
December, !1932=16.9 cents] 


O42 








Average earnings per day 





Males Females 





ea eo United States United States 


currency currency 








At ex- At ex- 
At par | change At par | change 
rate rate 





Temporary employees—board and lodging provided: 
Farm laborers— h Kroner Cents 
Plowing and sowing season 32. 
Mowing season 36. 
Harvest season 34. 3 
Other seasons, summer 29. 
Other seasons, winter 


s-310 +) 
Suess 
ae 


a0 


co 
woo of GH@w 


—e— 


id 
Es 
a. sIe 


bears sy oa employees—board and lodging not pro- 
vided: 
Farm laborers— 
Plowing and sowing season 
Mowing 


Other seasons, summer 
Other seasons, winter 
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T\BLE 3—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 
1931-32— Continued 








Average earnings per day 





Males Females 





Occupation and season United States United States 
currency : currency 








Atex- | SUF At ex- 
At par | change At par | change 
rate rate 





Temporary employees—board and lodging not pro- 
vided ‘Continued. 


Ditech diggers: Cents | Cents | Kroner 
Summer - nen " 126.8 . 3 2 See 


Winter _. 5 116.0 73.2 
Forest workers: 
RS Boe Lage oe oak os 121.7 76.7 
Winter _. . 110.1 69. 5 
Stonemasons— 
Summer ERE) SF SE BS” Saeeaeon 5. 9 158.9 100. 2 |___-- 
142. 6 Et eee 





163.5 | 103.1 
147.1 92.8 











Average earnings per season 





Permanent employees—board and lodging provided: 
Farm hands— Kroner 
Full year__ $121. 94 
Summer half year 71. 56 
Winter half year 51. 72 

Stock tenders: 
Full year 162. 94 
Summer ralf year . 82. 81 
Winter half year 7 80. 67 



































Wages in Construction Work 


_Hourty earnings of workers engaged in various kinds of construc- 
tion work during 1931 appear in Table 4. 


TABLE 4,—HOURLY EARNINGS OF CONSTRUCTION WORKERS, 1931, BY INDUSTRY 
AND KIND OF WORKERS 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone at par = 26.8 cents; at average exchange rate 
for December, 1932 = 16.9 cents] 








United States currency 





: : Norwegian 
Industry and kind of worker currency Ates- 


At par change 
rate 





Railroads: , Cents 
Skilled workers. ne .f ' 25. 4 
Laborers, piecework 4 : 26. 4 
Laborers, aaron ’ ; 21.0 


18.3 


18.3 
16. 1 


Laborers, paid by the month , ; 19.9 . 
ee Se ae ere ‘ ; 15.5 














! Data are for fiscal year, 1930-31. 
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Wages of Common Labor 


TasBLe 5 shows hourly wage rates of municipal day laborers in 
Oslo in 1931 and 1932. In every case the 1932 rate 1s lower than for 
the previous year. 

TABLE 5.—HOURLY WAGE RATES OF MUNICIPAL DAY LABORERS IN OSLO, 1931 AND 
1932, BY CLASS OF WORK 


[Conversions into United States currency on vasis of krone at par = 26.8 cents; at average exchange r:iic 
for December, 1932 = 16.9 cents] 








1931 1932 





United States United State 
Class of work currency currency 








At ex- At ex 
At par | change At par | change 
rate . rate 








~ 


Cents Cents | Cents 
25. 7 : 39. 4 24.8 
23. 35.9 22. 6 


Paving work 
Street cleaning 
Park department and cemeteries: 
 ARRRERERGS SERRA RAE SS REL ern Cp ail 


am 


35. 9 
24.9 
35. 9 
41.0 
35. 9 


Water and sewage department --_____..._....-------- $ 
Garbage department 
Electrical works 
Gas works: 
I ha cna dibs a ciins mbibaialawte ween FS 1.! 
Laborers, diggers, etc._._..___- Sap Tat 2 Re Sa 1. : 
1 
1 


RONWw wad 
HBSS SSS 
wowwnrw ware 
anon ao 


39. 4 
35. 9 
35. 9 
35. 9 


pS SE ee I ot ; 
Stone crushing 

















wwe 
S855 
wowwnl 
aa”un 








Wages of Seamen 


Tue monthly wages of seamen on Norwegian vessels in foreign 
trade are shown in Table 6. The statistics furnished are for June, 


1931, since which time wages of sailors and firemen have been reduced 

4 per cent and those of engineers 5 per cent. 

TaBLE 6.—_MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON NORWEGIAN VESSELS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE, JUNE, 1931,1 BY OCCUPATION 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone at par=26.8 cents; at average exchange rate for 
December, 1932=16.9 cents] 








European trade Trans-Atlantic trade | “ ete Ole , 





United States United States United States 
Norwe- currency Norwe- currency Norwe- currency 
gian gian gian 
cur- Atex-| cur- Atex-] cur- At ex- 
rency | At par|change| rency | At par jchange| rency | At par|change 
rate rate rate 

















Kroner Kroner 
430 |$115. 24 |$72. 67 318 |$85. 22 | $53. 
300 | 80.40 | 50.70 265 | 71. 02 
220 37. 18 223 | 59.76 
167 28. 22 167 | 44. 76 

28. 22 45. 02 


39. 93 
21. 44 
15. 01 
10. 18 
76. 38 
51.19 


108. 27 
84. 96 
75. 31 
44. 76 
41. 54 : 
23. 32 . 70 


20 |$85. 76 


ae 
Ss 


£% 
IIS 


SS gesees ¢ 


BREESE 


167 
155 
87 


1 Reductions vary ng from 4 to 5 per cent were made in the fall of 1931. 


“a a trade pally but in a few instances special wages for the trans-Atlantic trade only are 
cluded. 





























SRRSSR BTaohR BR 
S8S8SSR SISSTSR BSB 
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Wages in Tokyo, November, 1932 


AILY wages of Tokyo workers in November, 1932, in various 

occupations are shown in the following table, based on tabula- 
tions presented in the November, 1932, issue of the Monthly Report 
on Current Economic Conditions, published by the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry: 


DAILY WAGES IN TOKYO, NOVEMBER, 1932 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen at par = 50 cents and average exchange rate of 
yen for December, 1932 = 20.7 cents} 








Daily wage 





Index 
United States numbers, 
Occupation currency (Novem- 
Japanese ber, 1931 
currency At ex- = 

At par | change 
rate 








Textile industry: 
Silk reelers, female : $0. 36 
Cotton spinners, female - ; . 43 
Silk throwers, female é : . 44 
Cotton weavers, machine, female__._.__._._-.-....-----_-_- eis ‘ . 39 
Silk weavers, hand, female_____-___- es 
Hosiery knitters, male . 05 
Hosiery knitters, female . 55 

Metal industry: . 

. 21 


04 
. 66 
. 85 


— 


~é 


. 23 
1.44 


“ort 


Finishers a : 
LS. Sinise os adebud ad ec La et a Soin PS eS naar: : 
Blacksmiths_ —~.......-- BERS, IERIE SE A a ecree  Sialet hagin S 
Wooden-pattern makers 

Stone, glass and clay products: 
Cement makers 
Glass makers 


dl Salt ad od od od od 


Tile makers (shape) 

Chemical industry: 
Matchmakers. male 
Matchmakers, female 
Oil pressers 
Makers of chemicals 

Paper industry: 

Makers of Japanese paper 

Makers of printing paper 
Leather industry: Leather makers 
Food industry: 

Flour millers 

Sake-brewery workers 

Soy-brewery workers 

Sugar-refinery workers 

Confectioners (Japanese cake) 

Canners 

Wearing-apparel industry: 
Tailors (for European dress) 
Shoemakers 


eR g- 


ome 


ng-tile layers 
Painte: 


NNNNNN FENN PENNE 


$ $8 See SEasee SEZ SRSSs! 


Lacquerers 
Printing industry: 


now oCHaND wow Owe 


Day laborers: 
Stevedores 
Day laborers, male 
Day.laborers, female 
Fish 
Domestic service: 
Servants, male 
Servants, female 
Other industries: 


-. ote fe Pree 
BS UB SSS Ba RRB LRASHS SRS SSSR F 


BaBS BR BBE BRRSSS 


oa 
Sree 
S55 


we 
~I 
an fF ooconw wre 


= 
a 











Ne 
2 
gS £8 











TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for January, 1933 


] FP ecateatide get” decreased 3.9 per cent in January, 1933, as 
compared with December, 1932, and pay-roll totals decreased 
5 per cent. These figures are based on the pay rolls ending nearest 
the 15th of the month. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
pay rolls for one week, for both December, 1932, and January, 1933, 
together with the per cents of change in January are shown in the 
following tabulation: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND ae DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUAR) 
1 








| Amount of pay roll 
| cle | Employment . Gi het ) 
Industrial groups lish- | — 


ments | December, January, December,| January, 
| 1932 1933 1932 1933 








Manufacturing 
Coal mining 





3EE 
83 


4 
~ 


$44,755,487 |$42,657,894 


1, 719, 317 
2) 350, 478 
407, 320 





232 
ees 


ESS8S S828 


Bituminous 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 

m 4 
Crude petroleum producing. 262. 
Public utilities | 12, 287 

Telephone and telegraph.__| 8, 274 

Power and light | 8,508 

Electric-railroad and motor- | 

bus operation and main- 


~ 


BE 
5 
ry 
2 
o 











83 








B38u5 3 
ekese 

‘we 

Br} 


33 
ao 


SESEE & 


e 
Wholesale 
Retail 


Poe er 


BESS 


Perey 
~~ 
— 
~~ 
~~ a2 Ce ee POO oe Oe 


E 
g 





dries 3 6) 
Dyeing and cleaning 10, 842 | ’ 172, 454 | 
Building construction____.___ 10, 144 | 67,117 | | 1,529, 675 1, 466, 498 | 
Ranks, brokerage, insur- | | 
ance and real estate | 3,010 116,550 116,098 —.4 | 4, 039, 283 4, 049, 001 | +, 


69,392 | 4,450, 314 (4,275, 560 | 3.9 | 86, 042, 203 


~ 





| 81, 707,219 —5.0 





1 Weighted aor cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, wherein the proper allow- 
ance is made for the relative importance of the several industries so that the figures represent all estab- 


lishments of the country in the 89 industries surveyed; the remaining per cents of change, including total, 
are unweighted 


? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


’'The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, 
and tips can not be computed. 


Data are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
January, 1933. (See section ‘“‘Class I steam railroads” for latest 
figures reported.) 
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Per capita weekly earnings in January, 1933, for each of the 17 
industrial groups included in the bureau’s monthly trend-of-employ- 
ment survey, together with the per cents of change in January, 1933, 
as compared with December, 1932, and January, 1932, are given in 
the table following. These per capita weekly earnings must not be 
confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per capita 
weekly earnings computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll for 


the week by the total number of employees (part-time as well as 
full-time workers). 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 17 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN JANUARY, 1933, AND 
COMPARISON WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1932 








Per cent of change Jan- 
uary, 1933, compared 
with— 

Industrial group 





,| January, 
1932 





—15.6 


2.0 


—11.2 
Metalliferous mining f —7.1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining —16.5 
Crude petroleum producing —17.6 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph —10.4 
Power and light —5.1 
Electric-railroad and motor bus operation and maintenance —9.0 


—9.6 
—11.9 
—15.0 
—20. 0 
—14.9 
—20. 3 
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Banks, 
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! The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
? Data not available. 


+ Not including building construction or banks, etc. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
January, 1933 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in January, 1933, with 
December, 1932, and January, 1932 


Me ee in manufacturing industries decreased 2.9 per 
cent in January, 1933, as compared with December, 1932, and 
pay-roll totals decreased 5 per cent over the month interval. Com- 
paring January, 1933, with January, 1932, decreases of 12.7 per cent 
in employment and 26.3 per cent in pay rolls are shown over the 
12-month period. , 
The per cents of change in employment and pay-roll totals in 
January, 1933, as compared with December, 1932, are based on returns 
made by 17,762 establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing 
industries in the United States, having in January 2,557,837 em- 
ae a whose combined earnings in one week were $42,657,894. 
he index of employment in January, 1933, was 56.6, as compared 
with 58.3 in December, 1932, 59.4 in November, 1932, and 64.8 in 
159776°—33—14 
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January, 1932; the pay-roll index in January, 1933, was 35.8 as coin- 
pared with 37.7 in December, 1932, 38.6 in November, 1932, and 
48.6 in January, 1932. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical] 
establishments reporting in both December, 1932, and January, 1933, 
in the 89 manufacturing industries, together with the total number of 
employees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay 
period ending nearest January 15, the amount of their weekly earnings 
in January, the per cents of change over the month and year inter- 
vals, and the indexes of employment and pay roll in January, 1933. 

The monthly per cents of change for each of the 89 separate indus- 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the two months considered. The per cents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The per cents of change 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups and in 
the totals, are computed from the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1933, WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1932 








Estab- E -roll totals Index num- 
lish- mployment Pay-roll totals Seda Sonu. 
ments ary, 1933 
report- Per cent of Per cent of (average 
ing in change change 1926= 100) 
— ; 
e- Amount of| De- 
cem- — pay roll | cem- - 
ber, joag, | (1 week) | ber, | foa3 a 
1932, = January, | 1932, te. oy 
933 1933 to 
Janu- Janu- | 2#nU- totals 


ary, 
1933 











Janu- 





Food and kindred products. 4, 791, 710 —17.4 
Baking 3 : 1, 365, 629 .9 |-18.5 

, 211, 314 .5 |-19.8 

108, 552 .5 |-14.1 
464, 300 .3 |—-18.4 
341, 179 , —9.6 
263, 531 .2 |—25.0 


Slaughtering and meat 

cking i 4 1, 713, 525 .5 |—19.2 
4 58, 965 . 4 1+-57.3 
Sugar refining, cane.....__- . 164, 715 —17.6 


bs <> roy their products. _ 7, 312, 013 —21.9 
abrics: 
Carpets and rugs 183, 672 —39.3 
Cotton goods : 2, 316, 371 .1 |—-12.5 
Cotton small wares. _-- 123, 971 .0 |—29.3 


581, 207 5 |-25.0 
1, 152, 606 4 |—18.2 
528, 244 —32.3 


870, 786 —13.3 


Clothing, men’s .4 675, 502 —27.9 
Clothing, women’s -_ --- . “ 387, 026 —30.5 
Corsets and allied gar- 

551 —20.3 


73, 

86, 220 6 —8.3 

67, 581 ¥ 
139, 522 —34.6 
125, 754 ° 


Silk and rayon goods_-. 
Woolen and w 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
i. IN JANUARY, 1933, WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1932— 
Continu 








Employment Pay-roll totals Index num- 


bers, Janu- 
ary, 1933, 
Per cent of Per cent of (average 
change change 1926= 100) 











Industry De- 


Janu- Janu- 
ary, — 


ber ary, 
1932, 1932, — 
Janu- Pe. A Janu- 
1038 ary | 1933 
1933 








Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
achin 





pe 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
ver and plated cutlery), 
and edge tools. _......._- 
Forgings, iron and steel___-_ 


Plumbers’ supplies 
Steam and hot water heat- 
> ~ ggutane and steam 


metalwork 
Tin cans and other tinware. 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
and saws) 4}. 91,836 
Wirework " ‘ ‘ 66, 853 


Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
ment ~4 | 4,715, 482 

Agricultural implements- -- , 103, 970 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating 
machines 5 278, 967 
ae "pee » ap- did deo 
paratus, and supplies--_- , 933, 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels . i, 285, 042 
Foundry and machine 
shop products 1, 395, 002 
Machine tools 207, 566 
Radios and phonographs. -- 264, 887 
Textile machinery and 
114, 111 
132, 225 


parts_. 
Typewriters and supplies-_- 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products 


nwo om 


1, 187, 873 
74, 608 


429, 395 


69, 965 
116, 477 
90, 277 
110, 204 
127, 915 


169, 032 
4, 804, 779 
158, 805 
4, 015, 198 


85, 219 
37, 262 
508, 295 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
— IN JANUARY, 1933, WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 19:0— 
ontinued. 
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ary, 1933, 
Per cent of Per cent of (average 

change change 1926= 100) 
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Railroad repair shops.--___- 
Electric railroad 
Steam railroad 


—6.6 | 2,171, 192 2 |—19,4 
—10.5 —21.5 
—6.2 —19.0 
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Lumber, millwork 
Lumber, sawmills 
Turpentine and rosin 
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Stame, elay, and glass prod- 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta- 


—37,2 
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Rayon and allied products. 
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Tobacco manufactures 
Chewing and enn to- 


bacco and 
Cigars and 
Total, 89 industries___. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per cAPITA weekly earnings in January, 1933, for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with the per cents of change in January, 1933, as compared 
with December, 1932, and January, 1932, are shown in Table 2. 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 
wages. ‘They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
JANUARY, 1933, AND COMPARISON WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1932 
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TaBLE 2——PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES In 


pn lew a 1933, AND COMPARISON WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1939— 
ontinue 








Per cent of change com. 
Per capita ed with—_ 
weir par ith 
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Transportation equipment: 
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Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper 
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Druggists’ preparations 
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boots and shoes 
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Cigars and cigarettes 
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—9.3 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January, 1926, to 
January, 1933, together with the average indexes for each of the 

ears from 1926 to 1932, inclusive, are shown in the following table. 

n computing these general indexes, the index numbers of each of 
the separate industries are weighted according to their relative 
importance in the total. Preceding this table are two charts pre- 
pared from these general indexes showing the course of employment 
and pay rolls for each of the years 1926 to 1932, inclusive, and for 
January, 1933. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1933. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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T:sLe 83e—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1933 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in January, 1933 


Reports as to working time in January were received from 13,408 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Four per cent of 
these establishments were idle, 43 per cent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 53 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 84 per cent of full-time operation in January was 


shown by reports received from all the operating establishments 
included in Table 4. The establishments working part time in 
January averaged 72 oa cent of full-time operation. 


A number of establishments supplying data concerning plant- 
operating time have reported full-time operations but have qualified 
the hours reported with a statement that, while the plant was operat- 
ing full time, the work in the establishment was being shared and 
the employees were not working the full-time hours operated by the 
plant. Such establishments have been classified under full-time 
establishments in the following tabulation. The heading of the 
column concerning full-time plants has therefore been changed to 
read “Per cent of establishments operating full time”’ instead of 
“Per cent of establishments in which employees worked full time.” 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIk£¢s 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JANUARY 1933 








; , Per cent of estab- | Average per cen 
ee lishments oper-| of full time 
- ating— ported by— 





Industry P earg ; All oper- gusta 
0 er cen , ating es- | lishmen; 
: Full time > 
nuinber tablish- | operating 
ments | part time 





2,393 94 
729 5 97 
284 58 

246 95 

256 

377 

284 
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Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar, ; 
Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares 


S KZSELS 


~] 
~I 


Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted goods 
Wearing apparel: 

Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s 

Corsets, and allied garments 

Hats, fur-felt 

Men’s furnishings 


LSPSES 





FAS2SE 


Shirts and collars 


Iron and steel and their products not | 
including machinery 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cast-iron pi 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools 
Forgings, iron and steel 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Steam and hot water heating appara- 
tus and steam fittings 

Stoves 

Structural and ornamental metal work- 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, and saws) 

Wirework 


Machinery, not including transporta- 
tion equipment 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 


plies 

Ragiean t turbines, tractors, and water 

wheels 
Foundry =s papas: products_. 
ae oe i s 
Radios an onograp 
Textile and pha and parts 
Typewriters and supplies 


one metals and their parts___- 


Brass, bronze, and copper pr' 
Clocks and watches and time-record- 
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elry 
Lighting equipment 
Silverware ng plated ware-_.......... 
ane refining, copper, lead, 


and zin 
Stamped a enameled ware 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JANUARY, 1933—-Continued 








; | Per cent of estab- | Average per cent 
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Industry | pa MET 
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Transportation equipment 87 | 15 
Aircraft 95 87 
Automobiles 85 75 
Cars, electric and steam railroad 73 
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Shipbuilding 96 | 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in 
January, 1933 


ie THE following table are presented employment and pay-ro]] 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals of 
which also appear in the summary table of employment and pay-ro|| 
totals. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1933, WITH DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 





















































1932 
Estab- Employment Pay-roll] totals lee non. 
lish- ee ry 
ments 1933 (averave 
Per cent of Per cent of * 
report- 1929 = 100) 
ing in change change ‘ 
ot r ll 
Number 
Industrial group De- | on ay | De- Amount of] te. 
cem- roll cem- Janu- ay roll cem- Janu- 
ber, Jamu- ber ary, 1 week) ber ary, 
and 1933 to ’ to 1933 to ° to ploy- |} roll 
Janu ‘ Janu Janu- Tos Janu- | ment | totals 
, p Janu- 
= ’ ary, ary, ary, tf 
) 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Anthracite mining............-- 160 | 71,822 |\—15.8 |—31.1 |$1, 719,317 |—23.1 |—29.8] 52.5 13,2 
Bituminous-coal mining - ..----- 1, 238 | 173,010 | —.3 |—13.6 | 2,350,478 | —4.2 |—23.21| 69.8 6. | 
Metalliferous mining. ......-- 279 | 22,364 | —2.5 |—34.3 407,320 | —3.1 |—39.1} 32.4 18. 1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 

ESE 2 ESS EL See 592 15,419 |—17.0 '—28.2 216, 072 |—17.9 |—40.1 35. 1 18. 1 
Crude petroleum producing....| 262} 23,359/—(@) {+4.2/ 630,031 | -4.2|—14.2}| 57.2] 309.9 
Telephone and telegraph -..- -_-- | 8, 274 | 266,129 | —.3 |—10.1 | 6,847,078 | —2.4|—-19.5| 74.6 71.7 
Power and light.........._.___- 3, 508 | 208,066 | —.9 |—13.0 | 6,131,669 | —.2|—17.4| 77.7 73.0 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 

ini Bo thas os acini 505 | 131,235 | —1.2 |—11.2 | 3,620,226 | —1.6 |—19.2] 70.6 60.9 
Wholesale trade. .............-.. 2,734 | 69,612 | —2.2]| —7.9 | 1,889,697 | —1.4 |—16.7]| 75.3 61.7 
Retail trade_...................|16, 411 | 332,297 |—19.3 | —8.8 | 6,633,843 |—14.8 |—19.6] 76.9 62.7 
RR ERS ee ee eee eee 2, 402 | 130, 945 +.7 |-—-11.3 | 1,744,665 | —1.6 |—24.6 73.8 55.7 
Canning and preserving-------- 829 | 30,251 | +1.1 |) —2.6 364,717 | —3.4 |—22.0} 54.1 24.8 
SRT A he 908 | 52,918 —.6 |—11.0 806, 259 | —1.3 |—24.2| 75.4 57.9 
Dyeing and cleaning-.........-. 374} 10,525 | —2.9 |—11.1 172, 454 —3.7 |—29.2) 73.0 46.6 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 14 nonman- 
ufacturing industries are presented in the foliowing table. The index 
numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls in these 
groups, by months, from January, 1929, to January, 1933, with the 
exception of laundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for which 
information over the entire period is not available. The bureau 
recently secured data concerning employment and pay rolls for the 
index coun year 1929 from establishments in the laundries and the 
dyeing and cleaning groups, and has computed index numbers for 
these two groups, whe now appear in this tabulation. The monthly 
collection of trend-of-employment statistics in these two groups did 
not begin until the later months of 1930 and, therefore, indexes for 
each month of the entire period are not available. 
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TABLE 2- INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMA TRING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1930, 1931, AND 1932, AND JANUARY: ne nING 
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Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


ie THE following tables the bureau presents a tabulation of man- 
hours worked per week and average ery A earnings, based on 


reports supplied by identical establishments in ecember, 1932, and 
January, 1933, in 15 industrial erou and 73 manufacturing indus- 
tries. Man-hour data for the buil ing construction group and for 
the insurance, real estate, banking, and brokerage groups are not 
available, and data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries 


surveyed monthly are omitted from these tables due to lack of ade- 
quate information. 
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The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 per cent of 
the establishments supplying monthly employment data. 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week 
and average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted 
averages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earn- 
ings in each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of 
employees in the group in the current month and the sum of these 
products divided by the total number of employees in the combined 
15 industrial groups. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing indus- 
tries, shown in Table 2, data are published for only those industries 
in which the available man-hour information covers 20 per cent or 
more of the total number of employees in the industry at the present 
time. ‘The average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 
89 manufacturing industries have been weighted in the same manner 
as the averages for all industrial groups combined, Table 1. 

Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown 
in the following table, are not identical to the per capita weekly 
earnings appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compila- 
tion, which are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all 
establishments reporting by the total number of employees in those 
establishments. As already noted, the basic information upon which 
the average weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are com- 

uted covers approximately 50 per cent of the establishments report- 
ing monthly employment data. 


TABLE 1,-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
— EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 
19% 























Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industrial group 

Decem- | January,| Decem- | January, 

ber, 1932 ber, 1932 1933 

Cents Cents 
SS ERIE IES SSES GR SON NRG Me San oy ee an OP 38.4 37.5 43.3 42.7 
ELMS. IRE RRR SSM EEE SSE RE 32.0 28. 1 82.3 83. 6 
i a oe tiniehheantcs 30. 5 29. 0 47.5 48. 1 
EE ETE EIS ETE 39.3 39. 4 45.7 45. 5 
Q and nonmetallic mining_........................-..- 34.0 34.6 41.9 40. 4 
Crude petroleum producing............................---.-..- 45.0 44.6 63.7 58. 0 
i od os an minibimemaiian 38. 7 37.6 68. 9 69. 3 
SE ERR Eo RR a ES SMR Ig? 44.1 43.4 65. 6 66. 9 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance. --- 46. 4 46. 2 59. 2 59.3 
RE SE REE PEELE NE! RBS SEG RES SS RR 46.9 47.0 55.8 56. 7 
= SSUES Seer ae ea. a 44.4 44.8 41.6 43.1 
Ni dank tiadadume ines 51.7 51.4 24.9 24.3 
C NS SOLE ELE LNs! Sa 39.9 40. 6 34.5 34.0 
RE SIE ARR 2s RRR aC PONE 42.2 42.0 35.5 35. 4 
SESE EEK OS TE ee 43.9 44.1 37.1 37.4 
ER IRIRUEEES STV Ra SA S2, > PSE. SE aS pc 41.5 41.1 45.8 46.1 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERA:; 
HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMB} R 
1932, AND JANUARY, 1933 








a 
Average hours per Average hour], 
week earnings 
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Decem- | January,} Decem- | Janu ry, 
ber, 1932 1933 ber, 1932 1933 





Food and kindred products: Cents 
43.8 
Beverages 

Confectionery 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar, bee 
Sugar refining, cane 
Textiles and their products: 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
i a vatininssilinsnininip nia oabeaiaalne andaieinicadae 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Enit goods 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cast-iron pipe 
ye (not including silver and plated cutlery), and edge 
too 
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Plumbers’ supplies 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings __ 
Stoves 
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Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines_- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools 
Radio and phonographs 
Textile machinery and parts 
Typewriters and supplies 
Nonferrous metals and their parts: 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices 
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T»anLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS, IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 
1932, AND JANUARY, 1933—Continued 


— 
—— 








Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 





Decem- | January, January, 
ber, 1932 1933 1933 





Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 
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Rayon and allied products 
Soap 
Rubber products: 
Rub goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner 
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Cigars and cigarettes 
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Employment in Building Construction in January, 1933 


MPLOYMENT in the building construction industry decreased 
5.1 per cent in January, 1933, as compared with December, 1932, 
and pay rolls decreased 4.1 per cent over the month interval. 

The per cents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in 
January, 1933, as compared with December, 1932, are based on returns 
made by 10,144 firms employing in January 63,673 workers in the 
various trades in the building construction industry. These reports 


cover building operations in various localities in 34 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 


ae INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, DECEMBER 1932, AND JANUARY, 
1 








ones: ta pay Amount of pay roll 


Locality 








Dec. 15 | Jan. 15 Jan. 15 





Alabama: Birmingham 69 443 $4, 917 
California: 
Los Ange 20 603 a 12, 474 
San Francisco-Oakland ! 23 638 F 12, 649 
Other reporting localities ! 17 293 5, 903 


Colorado: Denver 183 501 10, 218 


126 395 
212 797 
170 1, 030 
Delaware: Wilmi 113 943 
District of Columb 541 
Florida: 


51 
77 
119 
Chicago ! 142 
Other reporting localities ! 77 
a . 











50 
101 
160 

35 
! Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


159776°—33——15 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING con. 


STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY 
1933—Continued ’ 











ey 
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are pay Amount of pay roll 








Dee. 15 Dec. 15 | Jan. 15 





Iowa: Des Moines 553 : $10,578 | $12,947 
Kansas: Wichita 294 5, 061 4, 962 
Kentucky: Louisville 604 ; 9,456", 10,419 
Louisiana: New Orleans 1, 137 ‘ 19, 088 19, 546 
Maine: Portland 429 306 8, 996 5, 990 
Maryland: Baltimore! 841 14, 105 11, 505 
Massachusetts: All reporting locai- 


ities ! 4, 526 109, 647 85, 668 


48, 348 40, 442 


1,910 1, 655 
Grand Rapids x 9, 360 


Minnesota: 


5, 935 6, 627 
21, 073 17, 622 
10, 433 7, 451 


23, 390 22, 320 
: 51, 670 60, 047 

10, 841 8, 515 
New York: 


New York City! ‘ 252, 888 | 240,374 
Other reporting localities ! ; 94, 023 79, 437 
North Carolina: Charlotte 55 86 ' 2, 143 
Ohio: 
Akron : 4, 059 
tt RSET SEARS T es 
Cleveland 
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a _— 
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Tulsa 
Oregon: Portland 
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Pennsylvania: 4 


Philadelphia area ! 
Pittsburgh area ! 
Reading-Lebanon area 1____.._- 
Scranton area ! 
Other reporting areas ! 

Rhode Island: Providence 
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acoma 73 
West Virginia: Wheeling 45 
Wisconsin: All reporting localities 1. 60 939 


Total, all localities 10, 144 67,117 63, 673 . 1 |1, 529, 675 
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1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

2 Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans, 
§ Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 

4 Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 
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Employment in the Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
January, 1933 


HE Federal pay rolls in the United States showed 9,419 fewer 
fr in January, 1933, than in January, 1932. Comparing 
January, 1933, with December, 1932, there was a loss of 942. 

These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. ‘The data as shown in the table below are compiled 
by the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, where they are assembled. They 
are tabulated by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
published here by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission, and in 
compliance with the direction of Congress. No information has as 
yet been collected relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of 
the importance of Washington as a Government center, the figures 
for the District of Columbia, and for the Government service outside 
of the District of Columbia, are shown separately. 

The number of employees in the District of Columbia showed a 
decrease of 4.1 per cent in January, 1933, as compared with January, 
1932. The number of permanent employees in the District of Colum- 
bia decreased 2.9 per cent, while the number of temporary employees 
decreased 26 per cent, comparing January, 1933, with January, 1932. 
There was an increase of eight-tenths of 1 per cent in the total number 
of Federal employees in the District of Columbia, comparing January, 
1933, with December, 1932. This increase was caused by taking on 
in the Department of Agriculture of 581 employees (net) in the new 
Crop Production Loan Office. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 19331 








District of Columbia | Outside the District | Entire service 





Perma-|Tempo- Perma-|Tempo- Perma- |Tempo- 
nent | rary? | Tt! | “nent | rary? | Tl | “nent | rary: | Total 





Number of employees: 

J 1 485 |502,938 |544, 428 | 28, 152 
032 |497, 801 |532, 983 | 31, 120 
281 |496, 361 |532, 166 | 29, 995 


65,975 | 3, 667 478, 453 | 24, 
64,214 | 2,088 468, 769 | 29, 
64,086 | 2,714 469, 080 | 27 


—1, 889 —9, 373 |+2, 796 |—6, 577 |—11, ye 843 
—128 +498 | +311 |—1,751 |—1, 440 \—1, 125 —942 


—4.1/) —20/ +114; —L3 +6. 5 —1L6 
40.8; +01) -60/ —0.3 —3. 6 —0.2 





472 1,315 | 2,758 ; 13, 550 | 16, 308 14, 393 | 17,623 
Separations 600 817 | 2,447 | 15,301 | 17,748 15,518 | 18, 565 
Turnover rate per 100....| 0.74 9. 04 1, 23 0.53 | 48.13 3. 28 47.1 3. 13 





























1 Revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping certain 
classes of employees, previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia, 68 mail 
contractors and s -delivery messengers were eliminated from the enumeration in May, 1 and in 
the service outside the District of Columbia 35,800 star route and other contractors, clerks in charge of 
mail-contract stations, clerks in third-class post offices, and special-delivery messengers were eliminated 
in April, 1932, and 835 collaborators of the Department of Agriculture, in June, 1932. In the table, in 
order to make the figures comparable for the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these 
em was the same in 1931, as in the month they were dropped from the tabulation (actual figures 
prods | being — a = the Civil Service Commission), and the data for this month has been revised . 

'y in this table. 
* Not including field service of the Post Office Department. 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State; 


Lys are not yet available concerning railroad employment f{,; 
January, 1933. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion for Class I railroads show that the number of employees (exclusi\¢ 
of executives and officials) decreased from 1,000,119 on November 15, 
1932, to 980,501 on December 15, 1932, or 2.0 per cent; the amount 
of pay roll decreased from $114,581,486 in November to $114,284,718 
in December, or 0.3 per cent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Decem- 
ber, 1932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pu))- 
lished in the following table. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the 12-month average for 1926 as 100. . . 


TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT, ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 
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Trend of Employment in January, 1933, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 

and pay-roll totals in January, 1933, as compared with December, 
1932, in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations have 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establish- 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc- 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in a 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the 
combined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls 
in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundries, and dyeing 
and cleaning groups is presented. In this State compilation, the 
totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric- 
railroad operation groups have been combined and are presented as 
one group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctuations 
in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that during cer- 
tain months the activity in this Industry in a number of States is 
negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. The 
number of employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in December, 
1932, and January, 1933, as reported by identical establishments in 
this industry are included, however, in the combined total of ‘All 
roups.’ 
. The per cents of change shown in the accompanying tables, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted per cents of change; that is, the in- 
dustries included in the groups, and the groups comprising the total of 
all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative impor- 
tance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite-mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the summary 
table are the fluctuations in this industry by State totals. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for the 
group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, but 
are included in the State totals for “All groups.” Data are not pre- 
sented for any industrial group when the representation in the State 
covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLI 
IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY STATES 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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1 Includes automobile dealers and nee, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 
2 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
3 Includes building and con 


4 Includes transportation, institutions, restaurants, and building construction 
5 Weighted per cent of change. 


* Includes construction, municipal, agricultura!, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
professional and penmpertalion services. 

7 Includes laundries. 

§ Includes laundering and cleaning. 

* Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
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C OMPARIBON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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it Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHM EN 
\ IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports iss\:-.; 
by cooperating State organizations] ; 














Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Meéetalliferous mining 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 




















Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum producing 
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10 No change, 11 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY STATES—Continued 





[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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11 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 14 Includes railways and express. 
12 Ineludes restaurants. 16 Data not sup 3 
43 Includes steam railroads. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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Employment and Pay Roll in January, 1933, in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


Se THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in January, 1933, as compared with 
December, 1932, in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over. These changes are computed from reports received 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in 
the several industrial groups regularly covered in the bureau’s 
survey, excluding building construction, reports have also been 
secured from other establishments in these cities for inclusion in 
these totals. Information concerning employment in building con- 
struction is not available for all cities at this time and therefore has 
not been included. 


TABLE 1.—FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROULS IN JANUARY, 1933, 
AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1932 








Number ‘ Amount of pay roll 

Pr yn ed Number on pay roll (1 week) . 

lishments ol 
reporting a of 
in both | December,| January, December,| January, | @"£° 
months 1932 1933 93 











New York City 4, 321, 778 
Chicago, Il 187, 966 
Philadelphi 125, 543 
Detroit, Mic 158, 342 
Los Angel 62, 678 
Cleveland, Ohio 83, 157 
St. Louis, Mo 

Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of December, 1931, and November and December, 1932, and the 
total pay roll for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, DECEMBER, 
1931, AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important occu- 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 








Occupation 


Stenographers and typists__-_----- 
Maintenance of way and structure. -. 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
EET Sat pelle es SRS seas 
Laborers, track and roadway 
section i 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 


AEN: IS SSS + Se 
Skilled trades helpers------.----- 
Laborers (shops, engine-houses, 
power plants, and stores)_____-- 
Common laborers, (shop, engine- 


houses, power plants,and stores) - 


Transportation, other than train, en- 

gine, and yard __------ dike 

Station agents 
Telegraphers 


telephoners, and 


Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
One peatiorms) . 2. 6. ....<4.5...-. 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen 
Transportation (yardmaster, switch 
tenders and hostlers) 
Transportation, train and engine 
Road conductors 
Road brakemen and flagmen_---- 


Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 
Road engineers and motormen.- __| 


Road firemen and helpers--.--. _- 


All employees 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


=. 


Total earnings 











Decem- 
ber, 1931 


Novem- 
ber, 1932 





205, 788 
110, 640 

19, 244 
217, 195 


13, 789 
116, 197 


310, 636 
63, 843 


175, 271 
92, 599 
16, 422 

204, 067 


12, 798 
111, 475 
277, 856 

57, 111 

39, 167 

60, 349 

21, 917 

29, 245 


129, 099 
25, 235 


16, 205 
17, 623 
17, 780 
13, 205 
22, 612 
44, 193 
34, 231 


27,011 
28, 276 





200, 621 | 


Decem- 
ber, 1932 


173, 861 
91, 326 
16, 364 

190, 358 


10, 273 
103, 685 
275, 443 

55, 846 

38, 811 

59, 778 

22, 136 

28, 873 


127, 180 
25, 093 


16, 157 
16, 644 


17, 641 | 
13, 181 | 


200, 478 
22, 550 
43, 844 
34, 195 
27,114 
28, 389 


December, 


15, 101, C63 
2, 487, 425 
18, 339, 454 


6, 623, 490 
35, 934, 895 
8, 291, 804 
5, 554, 186 
6, 430, 882 
2, 326, 506 
2, 139, 663 


18, 453, 385 
4, 238, 256 


2, 865, 381 
1, 771, 961 





3, 017, 659 
42, 008, 762 
5, 861 
7, 804, 790 
5, 893, 951 
7, 733, 860 
5, 585, 455 


800, 998 | 


1, 425, 624 | 


, 596 | 


1932 


November, 


Decem- 
ber, 1932 





$22, 833, 014 
11, 358, 854 
1, 922, 412 

| 14, 760, 096 





631, 823 


5, 281, 094 
27, 818, 322 
6, 388, 117 
4, 499, 932 
4, 929, 803 


1, 628, 459 
1, 658, 115 


14, 130, 076 
3, 465, 639 


2, 169, 344 
1, 310, 932 
1, 200, 377 


2, 158, 159 
32, 881, 819 
4, 630, 788 
6, 199, 102 
4, 501, 887 
6, 137, 346 
4, 410, 574 


} 


$22, 889, 560 
11, 380, 732 
1, 930, 689 
13, 911, 073 


495, 946 


4, 962, 136 
27, 422, 052 
6, 217, 251 
4, 432, 453 
4, 820, 720 


1, 680, 747 
1, 620, 781 
14, 312, 546 


3, 525, 896 
2, 228, 184 


1, 277, 036 
1, 195, 148 


2, 205, 158 
33, 544, 329 
4, 719, 369 
6, 252, 504 
4, 577, 198 
6, 309, 896 
4, 555, 580 





1, 119, 396 


1, 000, 119 








980, 501 


147, 562, 367 





114, 581, 486 





114, 284, 718 











Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unempioy- 
ment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports from Janu- 
ary, 1931, to the latest available date: 
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unem- ployed ployed 
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in receipt am 
Number | Per cent | Of benefit | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cen} 


Trade-unionists 
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Date (end of month) 
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Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 





Compulsory insurance Kd al 
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* Registration area extended. 
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Date (end of month) 


Italy 


Japan 


Latvia 


Netherlar ind 





Number of 


ployed registered 


unem- 


Official estimates, 


unemployed 


unem- 
ployed 





Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 


Partially 
ployed 


unem- 


Number 


Per cent 


remain- 


register 


Number 


ing on liv 


Unemployme: 
insurance societ 
unemployed 


—— 
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Number | Per 
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February-.-.-------- 
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722, 612 
765, 325 
707, 486 
670, 353 
635, 183 
573, 593 
637, 531 
693, 273 
747, 764 
799, 744 
878, 267 
982, 321 


1, 051, 321 
1, 147, 945 
1, 053, 016 
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102, 743 
68, 860 
60, 189 
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84, 548 
107, 372 
147, 107 


145, 124 
139, 956 
119, 423 
121, 378 
112, 325 
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123, 947 
116, 524 
126, 510 
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142, 554 
188, 252 
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340, 718 
358, 925 
372, 536 
351, 679 
313, 104 
274, 942 
255, 179 
246, 380 
246, 426 
255, 622 
266 


312, 487 


338, 434 
350, 145 
360, 031 
339, 773 








4 Includes not my workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 


5 Strike ended. 
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RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in January, 1933 


per following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from retail 
dealers in 51 cities. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January, 1921, are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). 

Table 1 shows the average retail prices of 23 principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, and index numbers based on 
the year 1913, for specified years, 1913 to 1932, inclusive, and by 
months, January, 1929, to January, 1933, inclusive. 
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TanLE 1.--AVERAGE PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS (1913=100.0) OF PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 
1932, INCLUSIVE, AND BY MONTHS, 1929 TO JANUARY, 1933, INCLUSIVE 
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Table 3 shows index numbers of the weighted cost of three important 
groups of food, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, based on the 
year 1913 as 100.0, and changes in January, 1933, compared with 
January, 1932, and December, 1932. The list of articles included in 
these groups will be found in the May, 1932, issue of this publication, 
and monthly indexes for the year 1932 in the December, 1932, issue. 
TABLE 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON JANUARY 15, 1933, COMPARED 
WITH JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1932 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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Table 4 shows index numbers of the weighted cost of food for the 
United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100.0. The 
per cent of change in January, 1933, compared with January, 1932, and 
December, 1932, is also given for these cities and the United States 
and boy addition for 12 other cities from which prices were not secured 
in 1913. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE WEIGHTED COST OF FOOD AND PER CENT or 
CHANGE JANUARY 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1932, AND DECEMBER 
15, 19382, BY CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ‘ 
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1 No change. 
Retail Prices of Coal in January, 1933 


| gdeony prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 
retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coal 
delivered to consumers but do not include charges for storing the 
coal in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. 

Table 1 shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
and index numbers for the United States on January 15, 1933, in 
comparison with the average prices on January 15, 1932, and Decem- 
ber 15, 1932, together with the percentage change in the year and in 
the month. 

Table 2 shows average retail prices of coal on January 15 and 
December 15, 1932, and January 15, 1933, by cities. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 
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Tne 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 
sTATES AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON JANUARY J, 1933, COMPARED WITH JAN- 
UARY 15, 1982, AND DECEMBER li, 1932 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1932, AND JANUARY 15, 1933 
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City, and kind of coal 


Jan. 
15 


Dec. 


15 


Jan. 
15 


1932 


1933 





City, and kind of coal 


Jan. 
15 


Dec. 


Jan. 





Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous, run of mine— 
High volatile 


Prepared sizes— 
Low volatile........- ia 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. 


Butte, Mont.: 
Nee oy ewe sizes. 
n, 8. C.: - 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Chicago, Iil.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


$6. 46 
14. 00 
13. 75 
7. 36 
9. 50 








$6. 22 


13. 25 
12. 75 


6. 86 
9. 00 
5. 00 


$6. 12 





Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
Pre sizes— 


Arkansas anthracite, egg--- 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___ 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__..- 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Deeinainena, prepared sizes - 


Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 








ee anthraci 


Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg--- 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Los A Calif.: 





ngeles, 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
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E- 


109° 
5 











City, and kind of coal 





Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous, aaa sizes . 
Milwaukee, W 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove 





Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania antnracite— 


Bituminous— 


Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 


Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Peoria, Ill.: 

Bituminous, poepaees sizes - 
Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 
Chestnut 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 





7.00 
9.00 


7.00 
8.77 
6. 25 


13. 50 
13. 50 


14. 00 
4.47 


City, and kind of coal 











S RS 


BR 
ss sk Sf 


— 


oe 
on 
~] 


ood 
RN 


88 88 S83 Bz 


Pf Pe 


8 


11. 75 
11. 50 


13. 00 
3. 50 








x Feo 
8 28 


— eo 
eo SS FR 
3 88 85 


2S 


11. 75 
11. 50 


12. 75 
3. 26 








Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 


Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
to 


Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


EES eee CL 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 


la 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, pre sizes - 
San Francisco, Cailif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos SIs ee 
— ant 


44 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Savannah, Ga. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


25. 50 
17.00 


18.53 
10.05 
10. 03 
10. 54 
~4, 34 


715. 40 
415. 40 


58.46 
410. 54 


37.75 





$15. 84 $15, 84 
15.60 | 15.6 


11.52 | 11.59 


114, 
114, 


75 |! 14.75 
50 |' 14. 59 


13. 50 
13. 50 


6. 83 
8. 08 


| 6.75 


13. 


13.13 | 


15. 22 
15. 22 | 
5. 47 | 


1814. 46 


$14.15 414.15 


38.29 
410. 21 


57.56 


38.18 
410. 13 


37.50 











Phen yr oy price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
v 
3 All coal sold in aoveaneh a eepee by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonismade. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to January, 1933 
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and by months from January, 1932, to date 
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September......-.. 
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DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933 


SPECIFIED GROUPS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Semimanufactured articles..............-...-.---------------------- 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 


during the month of January will be found in the following state. 
ment: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE aber FOR WEEKS OF JANUARY 7, 14, 21, AND 
1933 


’ 


[1926 = 100.0] 











Week ending— 





Jan. 14 Jan. 21 





All commodities 
Farm products 
Foods 


Hides and leather products J 
po a eee ibeicenwhodbbicnadnisbitaiie i 
Fuel and lighting .-..-............- en cope Gini ct elipigllibiie attest 
Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 

Housefurnishing goods 


III or Lo 
SSRSSKRKVKESE 
WOOK KH AIO OO 

rere. 7-7 
SANSSASIRSESR 
awe QOowmwnwnwno 

~ ao 
SNASRZSSSSE=2 
SmMOwWwWnwewoocoeorkds 

















Wholesale Price Trends During January, 1933 


Tue index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a decrease from December, 1932, to January, 1933. 
This index number which includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of each commodity and based 
on the average prices for the year 1926 as 100, averaged 61.0 for Jan- 
uary ascompared with 62.6 for December, showing a decrease of 2% per 
cent between the two months. When compared with January, 1932, 
with an index number of 67.3 a decrease of over 9 per cent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products decreases in the average price of 
barley, steers, hogs, live poultry, eggs, lemons, hay, fresh milk in 
New York, and wool caused the group as a whole to decrease slightly 
less than 3% per cent from the previous month. Increases were 
recorded in the average prices of corn, oats, rye, wheat, calves, cows, 
sheep, cotton, oranges, and sweetpotatoes. 

Among foods price decreases during the month were reported for 
butter, cheese, rice, cured and fresh beef, ham, coffee, cocoa beans, 
lard, and granulated and raw sugar. On the other hand, canned 
tomatoes, rye fiour, fresh lamb, mutton, fresh pork, veal, and dressed 
poultry averaged higher than in the month before. The group as 
a whole decreased about 4% per cent in January when compared with 
December. 

The hides and leather products group decreased 1 per cent during 
the month due to further decreases in boots and shoes, leather, and 
other leather products. The subgroup of hides and skins increased 
during the month. Textile products as a whole decreased slightly 
more than 2 per cent from December to January, all subgroups shared 
in the decline. 
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In the group of fuel and lighting materials sharp reductions in the 
average prices of crude petroleum and petroleum products caused the 


group as a whole to decline 4% per cent during the month. Anthra- 
cite and bituminous ceals showed minor reductions also, while coke 
remained at the December level. 

Metals and metal products as a whole showed a further downward 
tendency for January due to decreases in iron and steel products, 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


784 PRICE SERIES. 


(1926 = 100) 





1929 
7 




































































aoe 


DEC. JAN. FES. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 











motor vehicles, nonferrous metals, and plumbing and heating fixtures. 
Practically no change took place in average prices of agricultural 
implements. In the group of building materials the average price of 
cement moved upward during the month. Brick and tile, lumber, 
paint and paint materials, and other building materials moved down- 
ward, while structural steel showed no change during the month. 
The group as a whole recorded a decrease of 1 per cent for the month. 
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Mixed fertilizers, fertilizer materials, and chemicals showed sli); 
recessions during January causing the group to decline practic.)||y 
1 per cent from the month before. Drugs and pharmaceuticals j- 
creased slightly during the month. As a whole the house-furnishine. 
goods group Tecspanel about 1 per cent from the previous month, 
both furniture and furnishings shared in the decline. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased approxima ly 
3% per cent between December and January due to declining prices of 
paper and pulp, crude rubber, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Cattle feed showed a slight increase during the month and automohile 
tires and tubes remained at the December level. 

The January averages for all the special groups of commodities were 
below those for December ranging from 1% per cent in the case of 
semimanufactured articles to more than 3% per cent in the case of 
raw materials. 

Between December and January price decreases took place in 262 


instances, increases in 84 instances, while in 438 instances no change 
in price occurred. 
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(NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND 5 J 
COMMODITIES SUBGROUPS OF 


[1926 = 100.0] 








J Purchasing 

Group and subgroup mas ~ B a3 of 
ollar Jan- 

uary, 1933 





Ali commodities 


g 
m7 
Sd 
o 


$1. 639 
2. 347 








Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products , 
FooQh ciddacus sues i dine Miiwaiekbbaas ose biggriteds tbl 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Cereal products. .....-.-.--- 
Fruits and vegetables 


oo 2 wm || 
SNNN | = 
WO || Oo 


38 HERSSBNSSSSTABRSSSSSas! 
ow 
BESSREESREE 


Hides and skins. 


sI00 
Jay 


Ctmenseeteee products. .. ...-.-......2..-.-2-.25.-- 
Textile products 
CR hneeos—e-~ Sadie cul eek 
Ce Si iicnesecanksvwmentennnlcs esti ‘die 
Knit goods : 
Silk and rayon. --------------- iaretisd 3 ine ne Se ees is 
Woolen and worsted goods_-__.._._..._-_-_-_-_-___. 
Other textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 


§ 


WOMAN WWOAAMOUOWWHOON OS HNW HID || 
> 
— 
—) 


REASSARKSSRASKRSSSRAASSSSR 
ESSEVSSLSASASSSSRASSSRKE 


CABNUSWH EAN WD RWS UDO AMH 
Pee RRR ODER Re EEE NESE NNS 


WHONOWPOHHOCONWHKOWORANOONSE 


BRSZSISSE 


— 


NPSSSASAPRRASESASSRAKEAS 


Gas 
Petrolehm products 
Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles ; 
Nonferrous metals___..--------------- Lcetuiede se a 
Plumbing and heating ; 
Building materials 
Brick and tile 


So BD TD BND CO ION OO WONT DH Do DW AIO OMIT ST 


ESRSERS 
non 


~ 
~ 
Oe se Oe HH DOO WO Dore 





Paint and paint materials 

Plumbing and heating 

Structural steel 

Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 

Chemicals 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals... 
Fertilizer materials 


BRBLSNSSASSESSASS 
CWA KPNDKOCHWOKBHweon 
a ee et et te ee 

$SSeRSERESZRESSRERATE 


MOON ACOH SIH 
~I 
+ 
SRS 
— 


SERS 


Raw materials... .....-_-- 
Semimanufactured articles 
Finished products 
Nonagricultural commodities 

All commodities other than farm products and foods. - - 


a 
P<) 


SREERORSSRSS 
ISSSSAoNEPSNSRSSSSHSARRAASSRSS SE 


COPA HH WHDOHALNNABMe IS 
Sot bet bee bet pet ft 0 et BD BD Det et et et et 
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1 Data not yet available. 
159776°—33 ——17 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


je THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries m: ay 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war Period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for thie 
years 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and by months since January, 1931. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








} 
| Uni ed us- | 
I iis oii dihintiives mais Unit A | 
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States | tralia | Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada Chile China 
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Bureau | | Ministry | | Domin- | | Natior 
Bureau | of Federal General : | General 


| ‘needle. ofIn- | atatic. ion Q " Tariff 
Computing agency_-.-| of Labor | Census oo dustry “teak Bureau ey in 
Statistics and | Bureau and | Bureau |... %.. Bureau sion, 

Meaeei | Labor | Statistics Shanghai 
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1911 | Sy | April, 1926 1926 1913 
i,oo0) | Jme | fds | coo) | Goo) | (00) 


(100) 
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| 47 | 126 55 — 155 








100. 0 100. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








Country 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Den- 
mark 


Finland 


France | 


| Ger- 
many 


India 





Computing agency - -- 


an 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Statisti- 
cal De- 
part- 
ment 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


General 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 


Federal 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 


Depart- 
ment, 
cte.,! 

Caleutta 





July, 
1914 (100) 


1913 
(100) 


1926 
(100) 


1913 
(100) 


1913 
(100) 








July, 
1914 (100) 


1913 
(100) 





sssssess 





orarcoo 


120 


(Paper) 
126 


| 





(Paper) | (Paper) 
pol y | 140 





119 
117 
115 
114 
113 
115 
117 
119 
118 
120 
119 





' 








eseee 


SRSSSRRERESES 


94 
93 
92 
89 
88 
87 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 





134. 4 
137.6 
140. 0 
137. 2 
124. 6 
110.9 


115. 2 
114.0 
113. 9 
113.7 
113.3 
112.3 
111.7 


108. 6 
107.1 
106. 6 
103. 7 


BSSESSSSSRESS 
POW K FON NLS OOO 











| 148 | 
148 
145 
141 
116 

















1 Department of Commercial Intelligence and Sta 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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67.8 63. 4 
67.3 64. 99. 6 
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66. 1 65. 97.7 
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64.9 61. 94.5 
65. 6 60. 93. 6 
62. 6 60. 95. 0 
61.8 60. 94.8 
63. 9 58. 94.8 
64.7 58. 94.2 
64.8 56. 8 
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Statistics of Immigration for December, 1932 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician, Unitep States BurEAU oF IMMIGRATION 


URING December 1,846 immigrant aliens were admitted, 1,124 
D coming from Europe, 645 from the Western Hemisphere, and 
77 from other countries. The countries supplying the largest number 
were Canada with 394, Italy with 294, Germany with 178, Poland with 
163, and Mexico with 154. In the same month 8,040 emigrant aliens 
departed, 4,463 going to Europe, principally Great Britain, Italy, and 
Germany ; 2,274 were destined to Mexico, and 1,303 to other countries. 

In the semiannual period from July to December last, 90,376 aliens 
(14,167 immigrants and 76,209 nonimmigrants) were admitted, and 
155,417 (52,826 emigrants and 102,591 nonemigrants) departed, result- 
ing in a decrease in the alien population of the country of 65,041. This 
is slightly larger than the 63,992 decrease for the corresponding period 
of the previous year, when 106,630 aliens were admitted (including 
21,735 immigrants and 84,895 nonimmigrants) and 170,622 departed— 
58,604 emigrants and 112,018 nonemigrants. 

Of the 90,376 aliens entering the country from July to December 
last, 42,165 were admitted as returning residents, 19,469 as temporary 
visitors for business or pleasure, 11,439 were passing through the 
country on their way elsewhere, 5,069 were aliens charged to the 
quota, 4,731 were natives of nonquota countries, 3,911 were husbands, 
wives, and unmarried children of American citizens, and 2,050 were 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and 
ine 28 ey The remaining 1,542 were students, ministers, professors, 
and other miscellaneous classes. Over four-fifths of the total were 
born overseas, 65,580 in Europe, 6,185 in Asia, and 1,381 in Africa, 
Australia, and the Pacific Islands, while 17,230 were natives of 
Canada, Mexico, and other America. 

During the six months ending December 31, last, 10,978 aliens 
were deported from the United States for various causes under the 
immigration laws, as against 9,234 for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, an increase of 18.9 percent. Of the 10,978 deportees, 
3,460 were sent to European countries, 3,902 to Mexico, 1,478 to 
China, 1,312 to Canada, and 826 to other countries. In the semi- 
annual period July to December, 1932, a total of 1,128 indigent aliens 
were returned to their native land at their own request, practically all 
being destined to European countries. : 

Since 1820, when official records were first made of the influx of 
foreign population to this country, the figures for each of the first 
three decades, from 1821 to 1850, show Ireland as the principal source 
of immigration; in the following four decades, from 1851 to 1890, it . 
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was Germany; from 1891 to 1900, Italy; and from 1901 to 1910. 


Austria-Hungary. Italy again contributed the largest number of 


immigrants during the 10-year period from 1911 to 1920, while 
Canada was the principal source from 1921 to 1930. 

Immigration from France and Ireland was at its peak in 1851; from 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands, in 1889 ). 
from England in 1888; from Austria- Hungary, Italy, and Greece, in 
1907; from Russia in 1913: from Portugal and Spain in 1921; and 
from Scotland, Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, and Central and 
South America, in 1924. Immigration from China was the largest 
in 1882; from Japan i in 1907; and from India in 1910. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 3), 
1932 



































Inward Outward 
Aliens Aliens 
Aliens admitted de- Aliens departed ; de 
Period United barred Uuites awe 
States ] from States le . 
tmmi-| Non- citizens| 1 °t# enter- Emi. | Nor citizens | Total ~ 1. 
“|immi-| Total | arrived ing! | Emi- | emi- | Total | 4 ame 
rant grant parted 
& grant grant 
July, 1932__- 2, 079) 10, 534; 12,613) 28, 006) 40, 619 561) 11, 328) 24,089) 35,417) 59, 298 94, 715) 2 100 
August, 1932 2,719) 14, 107) 16,826) 54,070) 70, 896 605; 8, 7 20, 141) 28,924) 57,887) 86,811) 1, 946 
September, | 
BR ioss, six 3, 129) 21, 348) 24,477 60, 258) 84, 735 596) 8, 856) 17,290) 26,146) 38, 368) 64,514) 1,645 
October, 1932. 2, 388} 14, 407) 16,795) 28,058) 44, 853 590) 7,7 14, 776| 22,564) 28, 854) 51,418) 2-103 
November | 
(la 2,006; 8,681) 10,687) 14,879) 25, 566 428; 8,031) 13, 062) 21,093) 22, 129) 43,222) 1. 5x0 
December, 
BE apis: scteca- sea 1, 846; 7,132) 8, 978) 13, 259) 22, 237 424; 8,040) 13, 233) 21,273) 20, 461) 41, 734) 1, 604 



































Total__| 14, 167) 76, 209 90, 376 198, 530/288, 906) 3, 204) 52, 826/102, 591/155, 417) 226, 997|382, a 10, 978 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 
2 These aliens (exclusive of visitors across land borders) are included among aliens departed, they having 
entered the United States, legally or illegally, and later deported. 


Occupational Trends in Immigration to the United States, 
1928 to 1932 


T HAS been over a century since the number of immigrant aliens 

admitted in one year to this country was lower than in the fiscal 
year 1931-32.' The decline in admissions has been marked in the 
last two years of the present industrial depression and is of special 
economic interest when considered in connection with the number 
of emigrant aliens departing in this period and the occupations 0! 
the incoming and outgoing aliens. 

The following table, compiled from the annual reports of the United 
States Commissioner General of Immigration, 1928 to 1932, shows 
the ebbing tide of alien labor. The contrast between 1928 and 19:2 
is particularly striking. For example, in the year preceding the 192° 
stock-market crash 307,255 i ant aliens were admitted. After 
deducting the emigrant aliens , cena the net increase in the 
population was 229,798. In the fiscal year 1932, however, only 
35,576 immigrant aliens were admitted and the departures outbal- 
anced the admissions by 67,719, of whom 10,470 were skilled workers. 





1 United States. Department of Labor. Commissioner General of Immigration. Annual report, 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. Washington, 1932, p. 1. 
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While in 1928 the number of servants coming in exceeded the number 
eoing out by 24,498, in 1932 there were 4,085 more departures than 
admissions. The reduction in farm laborers was also conspicuous, 
the excess of admissions over departures being 23,920 in 1928, the 
departures outstripping the admissions by 1,069 in 1932. 

Indeed, in 1932 the only occupations or occupational groups in 
which the departures did not outnumber the admissions were the 
clergy with 212 more admissions than departures, engineers (profes- 
sional) with 3, officials (Government) with 232, physicians with 38, 
and ‘other professional’’ persons with 42. 

In 1928 the number of bakers admitted was 1,197 more than the 
number who left; in 1932 those departing exceeded those admitted 
by 336. There were 4,615 carpenters and joiners admitted to the 
country in 1928, or 3,456 above the number who departed. In 1932 
the departures outweighed the admissions by 1,132. In 1928 the 
clerks and accountants permitted to enter outrumbered those de- 
parting by 12,884. Last year 1,383 more left than were allowed to 
come In. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Avaska.—Governor. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 193. 
Washington, Department of the Interior, 1932. 144 pp., charts, illus. 


Data on labor conditions, taken from this report, are given in this issue 
tLe Review. 


¢ 
e)| 


CaLiFrorniA.—Unemployment Commission. Report and recommendations. Sua, 
Francisco, 1932. 810 pp., charts, tllus. 


A summary of the reeommendations of the commission is given in this issue 
of the Review. 
Hawati.—-Governor. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. Wash- 
ington, Department of the Interior, 1932. 144 pp. 
Statistics on sugar-plantation labor, from this publication, are given in this 
issue of the Review. 
Missouri.—Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Fifth annual report, for th. 


period from January 1, 1931, through December 31, 1981. Jefferson City, 
[19337]. 256 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
New Jersey.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Statistics and Records. /»- 


dustrial accident report: Compensable cases ciosed during year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. Trenton, 1932. 15 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Sourn Daxora.—Child Welfare Commission. Fifth biennial report, for the period 
July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930. (Pierre, 19302] 40 pp. 

The report gives some data as to work done in the fiscal year 1930, and in- 
cludes recommendations as to activities which might well be undertaken. 
VirGin IsLanps.—Governor. Annual report, for fiscal year ended June 30, 193 

Washington, Department of the Interior, 1932. 41 pp. 

Data on economié and social conditions in the Virgin Islands, taken from this 

report, are given in this issue of the Review. 


Vireinta.—{Commission on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance.] Workmen’: 
compensation insurance. Report of the commission appointed pursuant to « 
joint resolution agreed to March 8, 1930. Richmond, 1932. 25 pp. (Hous 
document No. 9.) 


The commission recommends continued study of the advisability of creating 
State fund and of revising the benefit provisions of the compensation act. It did. 
however, advise two amendments regarding insurance provisions of the compet.- 
sation act. ; 

[Safety Codes Commission.] Report of the commission appointed to stud) 
the advisability of adopting a safety code for employers and employees. Rich- 
mond, 19382. 12 pp. (House document No. 7.) 


The adoption of safety codes for the protection of employees is recommended, 
with enforcement vested in the State department of labor and industry. 
West Virernta.—Department of Mines. Annual report, 1931. Charleston, 
|1932?|. 193 pp., diagram. 
Contains statistics on the production of coal and coke, with a section covering 
accidents to mine workers from 1883 to 1931. 
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Wyomine.—Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Highth biennial report, 1931- 
1932. Cheyenne, 1932. 32 pp. 
Data on wages and hours in Wyoming in 1932, taken from the report, are 
given in this issue of the Review. 


Unitep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Manufactures. Condi- 
tions in coal fields in Harlan and Bell Counties, Kentucky. Hearings (72d 
Cong., 1st sess.) on S. Res. 178, a resolution for an investigation of conditions 
in the coal fields of Harlan and Bell Counties, Kentucky, May 11, 12, 13, and 
19, 1982. Washington, 1932. 286 pp. 


— Conditions in coal fields in Harlan and Bell Counties, Ken- 
tucky. Report of Mr. Cutting (to accompany S. Res. 178, 72d Cong., 1st 
sess.). Washington, 1932. 380 pp. 


Emergency financing for unemployed workers. Hearings 
(72d Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 4947, a bill to provide emergency financing facilities 
for unemployed workers, to relieve their distress, to increase their purchasing 


power and employment, and for other purposes, July 6, 1932. ashington, 
1932. 20 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bituminous coal tables, 
1931, by F. G. Tryon and L. Mann. Washington, 1932. 41 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

An article on labor productivity in the bituminous coal industry in 1931, based 


on the above report, is given in this issue of the Review. 
Information Circular 6664: Accident experience and cost in Tennes- 
see coal mines, by F. E. Cash. Washington, 1932. 8 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Explains the Tennessee workmen’s compensation law and analyzes accident 
experience in 13 representative mines in connection with production, costs, and 
causes of accidents. 














Information Circular 6670: The international conference on mine- 
safety research at Buxton, England, July, 1931, by George S. Rice. Washington, 


1932. 19 pp., illus. (Mimeographed.) 
A summary of the demonstrations, formal addresses, and discussions at the 
conference, which was devoted principally to explosives but also referred briefly 
to other mine safety subjects. 





Information Circular 6671: Safety progress in anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal fields, by D. Harrington. ashington, 1932. 10 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

A review of the benefits of accident prevention measures, as indicated in accident 

statistics for 1931. 


Information Circular 6672: Ten years of fatal accidents and two 
years of accident costs in Indiana coal mining, by C. A. Herbert. Washington, 
19382. 12 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Stresses the importance of keeping accident records, and gives data on com- 
pensable accidents by causes and occupations. 

—— —— Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth census of the United States, 1930: 


Occupation statistics—children in gainful occupations. Washington, 1933. 
61 pp. 








Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Occupation statistics— 
marital condition of ae women. Washington, 19382. 72 pp. (Reprint 
of chapter 5, Volume V, Fifteenth Census reports on population.) 


Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Occupation statistics— 
sex and occupation of gare ul workers. Washington, 1932. 35 pp. (Reprint 
of chapter 2, Volume V, Fifteenth Census reports on population.) 


Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Unemployment, Vol. 
II—General report; unemployment by occupation, April, 1930, with returns 
for the special census of unemployment, January, 1931. Washington, 1932. 
618 pp., map, charis. 
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Presents unemployment statistics for 1930, by occupation, age, sex, marit,| 
condition (females only), and period of idleness, and data on part-time employ- 
ment. Some of the findings of the Bureau of Census on unemployment were 
published in the April and September, 1931, issues of the Review. 


Unitep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulle: 


No. 567: Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. 
Washington, 1932. 166 pp. 


Summary figures from this survey were published in the Review for November 
and December, 1931, and January, 1932. 





Bulletin No. 573: Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 
1924 and 1931. Washington, 1933. 64 pp. 


An advance summary of the data obtained in this survey was published i) 
the Review for June, 1932. 


Bulletin No. 574: Technological changes and employment in the 
United States Postal Service. Washington, 1932. 69 pp. 


Bulletin No. 575: Wages and hours of labor in air transportation, 
1931. Washington, 1933. 41 pp. 


An advance summary of the results of this study was published in the Review 
for August, 1932. 


Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 211: Welfare of children of 


maintenance-of-way employees, by Helen Russell Wright. Washington, 1932. 
192 pp., tllus. 


- Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 100: The agents on women of changing 
conditions in the cigar and cigarette industries, by Caroline Manning and 
Harriet A. Byrne. ashington, 1932. 187 pp., charts. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 142, Trade and 
Industrial Series, No. 40: Vocational training for aviation mechanics—sv9- 
gestions relative to the organization and operation of training courses. Wash- 
ington, 1932. 286 pp., diagrams, illus. (Revised, 1932.) 


Based on data secured from such authoritative sources as Army, public, and 
private aviation mechanics’ schools, the Naval Aircraft Factory, air transport 
repair stations, private aircraft factories, aeronautic associations, and the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the United States Department of Commerce. 

Government Printing Office. Annual report of the Public Printer, 1932. 
Washington, 1933. 164 pp. 


The section of the report on the operation of the 5-day week is summarized 
in this issue of the Review. 


























Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. List of steam 
railway occupations or positions in each reporting division together with alpha- 
betical list and index to occupational classification and reporting divisions. 
Washington, January, 1933. 88 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Bureau van Statistiek. Statistisch Jaarboek, 193!. 


Part 1, Amsterdam, 1932, 190.pp.; Part 2, Amsterdam, 1933, 174 pp. (In 
Dutch and French.) 


Statistical yearbook for the city of Amsterdam, containing data for 1931 and 
earlier years. The subjects covered in Part 1 include hygiene, social-welfare 
work, ete., and in Part 2, cost of living, employment, unemployment, employ- 
ment service, labor unions, social insurance, industrial disputes, wages, etc. 
Avustria.—Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Statistiken zur Arbeits- 

losenversicherung: II, Vienna, 1931, 41 pp.; III, Vieuaa, 1932, 24 pp. 

Statistical reports on public insurance against unemployment in Austria 
during 1930 and 1931, the topics covered including age groups of the unem- 
ployed, duration of benefit payments, employment service, etc. 
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CanapDa.—Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price 
indexes, 1913-1931. Ottawa, 1932. 222 pp., charts. 


Gives statistics of domestic and foreign wholesale and retail prices, exchange 
rates, service prices (including hospital services, street car fares, electricity, gas, 
and telephone rates), interest rates, and import and export values. 

CopENHAGEN (DENMARK).—Hjzlpekasse. Beretning, regnskab og talmzssig over- 


sigt over virksomheden i regnskabsaaret 1. April 1931—31. Marts 1932. Copen- 
hagen, 1932. 58 pp. 


Statistical report on the activities of the Copenhagen relief fund during the 
period from April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932. 

—— Magistrat. Forsérgelsesvesenet i K¢ébenhavn, 1931-32. Copenhagen, 1932. 
168 pp., map. 

Annual report on the activities of social-welfare institutions in the city of 
Copenhagen during 1931-32, including data on social insurance; charities; legis- 
lation for, and organization of, various welfare institutions, etc. 
CzEcHOSLOVAKIA.—Institut Social. Publication No. 57: Politique et prévoyance 


sociales en Tchécoslovaquie du 1** Janvier au 31 Décembre 1931. Prague, 
Ministére de la Prévoyance Sociale, 1932. 33 pp., map, charts. (In French.) 


This report on the policies and activities of social-welfare institutions in 
Czechoslovakia in 1931 includes information on welfare work for young, disabled, 
and aged persons; housing; labor protection; unemployment relief; employment 
service; labor inspection; emigration; and social insurance. 
Eston1a.—Statistika Keskbiiroo. Eesti péllumajandus, statistiline aastaraamat, 

1931. Tallinn, 1932. 222 pp., maps, charts. 

A statistical yearbook on agriculture in Estonia in 1931 and earlier years. 
The subjects covered include production, prices, and wages of agricultural 
workers. The table of contents and chapter and table heads are in both Estonian 
and French. 

Great Britarn.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1932. 


Part 4, Trade unions: Section II—Directory and summaries. London, 1932. 
33 pp. 


GREATER SHANGHAI (Curina).—Bureau of Social Affairs. Industrial disputes 
(not including strikes and lockouts), Greater Shanghai, 1930. Shanghai, 1932. 
Various paging. (In Chinese and English.) 

l'une Hacue (NETHERLANDS).—Statistisch Bureau. Statistiek van het gemeente- 
personeel, 1931. The Hague, 1932. 65 pp., charts. 

Contains statistics relating to salaried employees and wage earners employed 
by the city government of The Hague in 1931 and earlier years, including salaries 
and wages, sickness, etc. The table of contents and some table heads are in 
both Dutch and French. 

Japan.—Department of Finance. The thirty-second financial and economic 
annual of Japan, 1932. Tokyo, 1932. 279 pp., map, charts. (In English.) 

Includes statistics of average daily wages in various occupations from 1925 to 
1931, inclusive. 

Leacurt or Nartions.—Health anization. The economic depression and 
oo gr health. Extract from the ly Builetin of the Health Organization, 

ol. 1, No. 8. Geneva, September, 19382. 54 pp. (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, American agent.) 

Mortality and morbidity statistics of a few countries are discussed with regard 
to the influence of the economic depression upon these rates, and such information 
as was available regarding the nutrition of the unemployed is also given. The 
statistical information is so limited that no very definite conclusions were possible. 
Morocco.—Service de l’ Administration Générale, du Travail et de 1’ Assistance. 

Accidents du travail. [No date, no place.| 31 pp. 

This booklet contains a summary of the Moroccan workmen’s compensation — 

laws. 
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Norway.—Rikstrygdeverket. Syketrygden for dret, 1931. Oslo, 1982. 76 pp 
(Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VIII, 198.) 


A report on the operation of sickness insurance in Norway for the year 193]. 
including legislation, financial statements, mortality rate, and a comparison of 
financial operation by years during the period 1914 to 1931. Includes a table 
of contents in French. 

Ontar1o (Canapa).—Department of Mines. Forty-first annual report, 1932. 
Toronto, 1932. 150 pp., illus. (Volume XLI, Part 1.) 

Statistics of fatal and nonfatal accidents to mine workers in 1931 are included. 
PoLanpD.—Ministerstwo Pracy i Opieki. Rocznik pracowniczych zwiazkéw zawo- 

dowych w Polsce, 1930. Warsaw, 1932. 86 pp., charts. 

A report on the labor-union movement in Poland during 1928-1930. A list 
of local and national unions, with their addresses, is appended. In Polish, but 
including table heads and some text in French. 
SwepEen.—{Socialdepartementet.] Riksférsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbeie 

dr 1929. Stockholm, 1932. 52 pp. 

Annual report on industrial accidents and compensation therefor during the 
year 1929, including classification of industries, accident risks and their deter- 
mination, wages of the injured, declaration of accidents, causes of accidents, etc. 
Includes table of contents, résumé, and a list of industries and causes of accidents 
in French. 





Riksforsdkringsanstalten dr 1931. Stockholm, 1932. 30 pp. 

Annual report on operations of State insurance institutions in Sweden in 1931, 
including insurance against accidents and old age. A table of contents and a 
résumé are given in French. 

Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt férliknings- 
mdnnens verksamhet dr 1931. Stockholm, 1932. 132 pp. 

A report on industrial disputes, trade agreements, and conciliation in Swede: 
during 1931. In Swedish, with French table of contents and résumé. 
Lénestatistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1931. Stockholm, 1932. 102 pp., 

map, charts. 

A report on wages in various industries in Sweden from 1913 to 1931. 
SwiTzERLAND.— Département Fédéral de l’Economie Publique. Office Fédéral 


de |’Industrie, des Arts et Métiers et du Travail. Les résultats des statis- 
tiques sociales de la Suisse arrétés a la fin de 1931. [Berne?], 1932. 215 pp. 


Social statistics for Switzerland up to the end of 1931, covering cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices and family budgets, housing, unemployment insurance, 
emigration and immigration, wages, and strikes and lockouts. 

Toxyo (Japan).—Municipal Office. Bureau of Statistics. Statistical abstract 
for Tokyo, 19380. Vol. III. Tokyo, 1982. 185 pp., charts. (In English.) 

Labor statistics are presented in Part VIII. 

Victoria (AusTRrALIA).—[Court of Industrial Appeals?] Summary of wages and 


conditions fixed by wages boards or by Court of Indusirial Appeals [up to 
October 1, 1932). Melbourne, 1932. 225 pp. 


Vienna (Avustria).—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Die sozialpolitische 
Gesetzgebung in Osterreich, Band VI: Die Vorschriften wiber Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung. Vienna, 1932. 840 pp. 


Contains laws, decrees, and regulations concerning unemployment insurance i! 
Austria, and other social-insurance systems as far as they bear upon unemploy- 
ment insurance. 
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Warsaw (PoLANpD).—Magistrat. Rocznik statystyczny Warszawy, 1930. War- 
saw, 1932. 118 pp., maps. 


Statistical yearbook for the city of Warsaw, containing information for 1930 
and earlier years. The subjects covered include provisioning of the population, 
cost of living, employment, wages, social insurance, welfare work, etc. Table of 
contents and table heads in both Polish and French. 


Unofficial 


AurmEeyER, A. J. The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. A case study in 
labor law administration. Madison, 1932. 324 pp. (University of Wiscon- 
sin Studies in the Social Sciences and Histor. , No. 17.) 
A description and evaluation of the functioning of a particular administrative 
agency operating in the domain of labor law. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS AssocraTION. Does industry need a national standardiza- 
tion agency? Answers to questions raised by an industrial executive. New 
York, 29 West 39th Street, {|1932?]. 20 pp. 


A brief explanation of the functions of the American Standards Association. 


Safety code for floor and wall openings, railings, and toe boards—American 

standard. Approved, American Standards Association, May 3, 1932; sponsor, 

National Safety Council. New York, 29 West 39th Street, 1932. 21 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries—American 
standard. Approved, American Standards Association, April 7, 1932; 
sponsors, American Foundrumen’s Association, National Founders’ Associa- 
tion. New York, 29 West 39th Street, 1932. 2 pp., tllus. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


AreERIGHT, Frank. The A B C of technocracy, based on authorized material. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1933. 73 pp. 


AssocIATION OF CasuUALTY AND Surety Executives. Record of monopolistic 
State workmen’s compensation insurance funds. New York, 1 Park Avenue, 
[19327]. 24 pp. (Kevised December, 1932.) 


Canttt, Marion Correr. Shorter hours: A study of the movement since the Civil 
War. New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. 301 pp. (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 380.) 


COMMISSION ON Mepicat Epvucation. Final report. New York, 630 West 168th 
Street, 1932. 560 pp. 


The main part of the report is concerned with questions of the supply and 
distribution of physicians, educational requirements and courses of study, and 
postgraduate education and interneship, while the appendixes provide a variety 
of information, including statements regarding sickness insurance in foreign 
countries and physical impairments among industrial groups in this country. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat Care. Publication No. 28: Medical care 


for the American people. Final r yids of wt committee. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 19382. 213 pp., 


Reviewed in this issue. 


CoMMONWEALTH CLUB or CaLirorNIA. Transactions, Vol. XXVII, No. 8: 
What price old-age security? (The Commonwealth, Part 2, Vol. IX, No. 8, 
San Francisco, January 17, 1933, pp. 337-376.) 


~~ Epwarp T. Progressive social action. New York, Macmillan Co., 1933. 
225 pp. 


The several chapters of this book cover world citizenship; economic citizenship, 
including sections on industrial democracy; rural problems, and planning and 


control; and the housing problem, covering the present situation, social policy, 
and an immediate program. 
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Epwarps, Paut K. The Southern urban Negro as a consumer. New York, 
Prentice-Hall (Inc.), 19382. 323 pp., illus. 


A study of the purchasing power of the Negro in 17 of the largest southern 
cities, of the lines along which it is mainly directed, of the type and quality of 
goods which he purchases most extensively, and of the kind of advertising which 
most appeals to him. 


FamiLy WELFARE AssociaTION OF America. Inter-city service, with a selected 


list of foreign societies. New York, 130 East 22d Street, January, 1933. 36 
pp. 24th ed. 


A directory of family-welfare associations in the United States and Canada, 
which also includes a selected list of such associations abroad. 


Hamitton, Henry. The industrial revolution in Scotland. Ozford, Clarendon 
Press, 19382. 300 pp., map, illus. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE Desates. Vol. XIII. New York, Noble and Noble, 1932. 
466 pp. , 

The subjects of these debates included the following: Wage reductions retard 
business recovery; the centralized control of industry; old-age pensions; unem- 
ployment insurance; fixing prices of staple agricultural products. 

Jones, F. RoBertson. Ominous abuses threatening the insurability of workmen’s 
compensation. Address delivered at the annual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sep- 


tember 8, 1932. New York, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
1 Park Avenue, 1932. 27 pp. 


KATZENELSON-RUBASHOW, RacHEL, Editor. The plough woman—tecords of the 
loneer women of Palestine. (Translated by Maurice Samuel.) New York, 
icholas L. Brown (Inc.), 1932. 306 pp., illus. 


A collection of accounts by a number of pioneer woman workers in the Zionist 
movement in Palestine giving their experiences in the various cooperative colonies 
and other enterprises there. 


Logs, Harotp. Life in a technocracy—what it might be like. New York, Viking 
Press, 1933. 209 pp. 


Lonpon ScHoout oF Economics anp Po.iticaL ScrENcE. The new survey of 
London life and labor. Vol. III, Survey 4 social conditions: (1) The eastern 


area (text). 475 pp. Vol. IV, Maps. 
1932. 


McCorp, Carry P., M.D. Silicosis in the foundry. Chicago, National Founders 
Association, 29 South LaSalle Street, 1932. 46 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a paper read by Doctor McCord at the annual meeting 
of the Founders Association held in November, 1932, and a discussion by E. O. 
Jones. The paper covers the characteristics of silicosis, its control in foundries, 
and State workmen’s compensation laws which include silicosis either specifical|) 
or by blanket coverage. 

Miuuis, C. T. Education for trades and industries—a historical survey. London, 
Edward Arnold & Co., 19382. 164 pp. 

Emphasizes the imperativeness of a wisely directed system of technical educa- 
tion for an industrial nation in a mass production age. 

Minnesota, UNtversiry or. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 
Bulletins, Volume 1, No. 6: An analysis of three ty SS surveys in 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, by Alvin H. Hansen, Nelle M. Petrowsk:, 
and Richard A. Graves. Minneapolis, 1932. 19 pp. 


The Tri-City survey by the above-mentioned research institute was made in 
November, 1930. The findings are compared with the United States Census 
figures on unemployment for April, 1930, for St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, 


and with the January, 1931, census of unemployment for the last two mentioned 
cities. 


m, P. S. King & Son (Lid.), 
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MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY oF. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 
Bulletins, Volume 1, No. 7: Operating results of manufacturing plants in Minne- 


sota, 1926-1930, by George Filipetti and others. Minneapolis, 1932. 101 pp., 
charts. 


Includes information on variations in number of factory workers and in factory 
pay rolls. 


Ner, J, U. The rise of the British coal industry. London, George Routledge & 
Sons (Ltd.), 19382. Vol. I, 448 pp.; Vol. II, 490 pp. Maps, illus. 


A history of the development of the coal industry from 1550 to 1700, with a 
consideration of its relation to the general industrial movement of the period, 
to the progress of invention, to the ownership of natural resources, and similar 
allied subjects. 


Nixiscu, Artuur. Friedenspflicht, Durchfihrungspflicht und Realisierungspflicht. 
Leipzig, 1932. 119 pp. (Schriften des Instituts ftir Arbeitsrecht an- der 


Universitat Leipzig, 29. Heft.) 
Deals with maintenance of and responsibility for industrial peace on the basis 
of trade agreements, including legal considerations such as binding awards in 
cases oi industrial disputes, etc. 


O’Connor, JoHn J. The Supreme Court and labor. Washington, Catholic 
University of America; 1932. 186 pp. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Industrial Relations Section. Dismissal compensation 


plans in 80 companies. Preliminary report, by Everett D. Hawkins. Prince- 
ton, 1932. 14 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Ricuter, Lutz. Das Tarifrecht unter der Diktatur. Weimar, 1932. 38 pp. 

(Schriften des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, 30. Heft.) 

Deals with legislation concerning wages and trade agreements affecting wages 
in Germany under a dictatorship. 


Ross, Matcotm. Machine age in the hills. New York, Macmillan Co., 1933. 
248 pp., illus. 


Russevut Sace Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 116: Unemployment relief 
in the United States and Canada {a bibliography]. New York, 130 East 22d 
Street, December, 1932. 12 pp. 


TayLor, Pact 8. Mexican labor in the United States: Migration statistics, II. 
Berkeiey, 1933. 10 Pe chart. (University of California Publications in 
0. 


Economics, Vol. 12, 1.) 

According to this report, the great majority of Mexican laborers and a large 
percentage of the Negro laborers in California are engaged in agricultural work. 
The statistics on Mexicans especially disclose the ebb and flow of such workers in 
accordance with the crop-labor requirements in California and Arizona. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF ONTARIO. Unemployment and relief 


in Ontario, 1929-1932: A survey and report, by H. M. Cassidy. Toronto, 
J. M. Dent & Sons, (Lid.|, 1932. 290, xivi pp. 


According to this report, it is probable that during the first half of 1932 there 
were over 750,000 unemployed workers throughout Canada, who constituted at 
least 25 to 30 per cent of the total wage-earning population of the Dominion. For 
the same period in Ontario more than one-fourth of all those ordinarily working 
for wages were probably unemployed. 


Wess, Sipney AND Beatrice. Methods of social study. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. 263 pp. 


Wuire, Leonarp D. Further contributions to the prestige value of public employ- 
ment. Chicago, 1932. 88 pp., charts.’ (University of Chicago, Social Science 
Research Committee, Social Moienee Studies, No. XXIV.) 


An extension of a previous investigation by the author into the prestige value 
of public employment in Chicago. The present volume includes the results of 
studies along similar lines conducted in 11 cities. 
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Wuitn, R. Prosser. The dermatergoses of occupational affections of the skin. 
London, H. K. Lewis «& Co. (Litd.), 1928. 734 pp., illus. 3d ed. 


This volume covers very completely the field of skin affections resulting fro.) 
the occupation and includes a review of the present knowledge of the causes of 
these diseases; the physical agents causing changes in the skin, including chemi- 
cais, various dusts, and oils, as well as occupational skin hazards of mixed origin: 
and discusses precautionary measures and treatment. 

WiutuiaMs, JAMES M. Human aspects of unemployment and relief. Chapel Hii, 
University of North Carolina Peon 1933. 235 pp. 

The material in this volume is based largely on an investigation of unemploy- 

ment and welfare practices in five cities of New York, and numerous specific ex- 


amples of the effects of unemployment are used as a basis for the discussion of the 
general problem. 





